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Nothing  is  more  promising,  In  theory,  than  EdiiccUion ;  and 
nothing  less  certain,  in  practice.  No  science  has  been  more  deep¬ 
ly  studied ;  and,  in  none  have  fewer  important  principles  been 
permanently  settled.  Every  age  regrets  the  system,  under  which 
it  was  itself  trained,  and  brings  up  a  new  generation  to  sigh,  with 
similar  regrets,  for  the  errors  of  its  predecessors.  If  we  listen  to 
the  uniform  complaints  of  the  thoughtful,  of  all  times,  we  shall 
be  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  “  Education 
was  as  well  understood  by  the  ancients  as  it  ever  can  be,”  and  to 
add,  that  it  was  not  understood,  at  all,  by  them. 

Considered  as  an  object  of  enterprise  it  is  beautiful,  sublime 
even,  “  worth  ambition.”  It  is  to  unfold  the  power  of  thought — 
thought,  which  propagates  itself  forever.  It  is  to  discipline  the 
will,  the  central  principle  of  character,  of  all  finite  power,  great  or 
good.  It  is  to  nurse  and  mature  the  social  and  moral  sensibilities 
of  a  spiritual  and  immortal  being.  Can  anything  be  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  think  of,  so  noble  to  attempt  ?  Upon  the  material  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  earth  it  seems  to  be  our  destiny  to  leave  very  little 
impression.  A  fire,  or  a  wave  of  sand  passes  over  them,  and  our 
proudest  works  disappear.  Time  wears  them  all  away.  We 
search,  in  vain,  for  memorials  of  men  beyond  a  few  generations 
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before  us.  Tlie  coral  insect  builds  up  a  structure,  whose  base  is 
the  unchanging  bed  of  the  sea,  and  on  whose  summit  men  con¬ 
gregate,  and  contend,  and  triumph,  and  pass  away,  and  leave  no 
trace  of  themselves  behind.  Why  is  it,  but  to  intimate  to  us, 
that  the  tnie  impress  of  our  power  is  to  be  made  upon  mind 
rather  than  matter  ?  The  little  worm,  embalmed  and  coffined 
in  the  imperishable  rock,  has  all  of  immortality,  which  the  earth 
knows.  For  the  earth’s  noblest  creature,  its  lord,  must  there  not 
be  a  loftier  destiny,  a  more  enduring  memorial  ?  May  not  man 
enshrine  himself  in  a  nobler  mausoleum  ?  Can  he  not  engrave 
his  name  upon  a  work  of  costlier  material  and  more  lasting  ? 

In  this  view  it  is  not  strange,  that  education  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  ;  that  philosophy  earnestly  investigates  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  it ;  that  ingenuity  patiently  devises  new  methods  ;  and  that 
private  charity  and  public  munificence  so  foster  the  institutions, 
which  experience  has  approved,  or  enter])rise  proposed  for  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  the  human  mind.  For  what  besides 
has  so  much  been  done  ?  In  what  other  respect,  among  civilized 
nations,  are  men  so  cared  for,  and  provided  for  ?  The  powers  of 
the  State,  and  the  nearer  and  more  direct  influences  of  domestic 
life,  have  no  higher  or  more  engrossing  object.  The  great  anxi¬ 
ety  of  mature  life  is  to  secure  the  benefits  of  education  to  the 
young.  The  intelligent  parent  deems  it  the  richest  legacy  to  his 
1  children.  The  poor  prize  it  as  the  means  of  advancement  to 
'  their  families  ;  the  rich  as  the  secret  of  a  power  which  wealth 
alone  cannot  confer.  All  unite  in  declamation  on  its  advantages, 
and  in  zeal  for  its  improvement. 

Accordingly,  the  apparatus,  with  which  science  and  experience 
have  furnished  us,  for  the  work,  has  become  complicated  and  pro¬ 
digious.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  the  agency, 
thus  brought  into  exercise,  is  almost  everywhere  gigantic  and  ap¬ 
parently  irresistible,  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  designed  to  act 
is,  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible  of  impression, 

“  Tremblingly  alive  all  o’er 
To  each  fine  impulse.” 

The  circumstances  could  hardly  be  more  advantageous.  Mature 
intellect  is  acting  upon  the  docility  of  infancy ;  strength  engages 
with  flexibility ;  skill  and  art  are  working  on  simplicity  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  high  hopes  are  indulged,  that 
prophecy  grows  eloquent  upon  the  future  triumphs  of  this  mighty 
power.  No  wonder  that  to  the  fond  parent  and  the  sanguine 
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philanthropist  come  teeming  visions,  brighter  and  sweeter  than 
the  light  which  foreshows  the  day.  It  is  natural ;  perhaps,  it  is 
well.  Who  could  relinquish  the  hope  which  never  dies  in  a  pa* 
rent’s  bosom  ?  What  loving  heart  would  live  to  despair  of  hu¬ 
manity  ?  Who  does  not  expect  almost  all  he  wishes  for  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  mankind  ?  Were  it  otherwise,  charity  and  faith  and 
enterprise  would  hardly  be  found  on  the  earth.  No  good  thing 
is  ever  done,  but  to  realize  a  great  hope. 

To  these  hopes,  springing  fresh  in  every  heart,  repeated  in 
their  original  brightness  and  cherished  with  undiminished  fond¬ 
ness  in  every  successive  generation,  the  sacred  writings  add  their 
divine  sanction.  Religion  encourages  the  assurance,  that  if  we 
“  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  when  he  is  old  he  will  * 
not  depart  from  it.” 

And  yet  how  little,  after  all,  do  our  best  systems  accomplish. 
To  how  great  a  degree  do  men  grow  up,  notwithstanding,  by  an 
apparently  spontaneous  development.  How  seldom  are  they 
made  what  they  become,  by  any  or  all  of  our  methods.  How 
much  of  the  best  mind  in  society  owes,  comparatively,  little  to 
our  discipline  ;  how  much  of  the  worst  is  bad  in  spite  of  it. 

In  this  view  the  declamation  of  the  schools  and  the  wisdom  of 
sages  upon  the  power  of  education  will  sometimes  appear  to  a 
considerate  man  equally  empty  and  vain.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  parental  life  are  very  apt  to  cool  a  little  the  ardor  of  our 
expectations,  and  moderate  somewhat  the  confidence  of  our  tone 
upon  this  topic.  The  man,  who  begins  with  lofty  ideas  of  the 
omnipotence  of  education  is  in  danger  of  living  to  run  into  the 
opjwsite  extreme,  and  to  wonder  at  the  sanguine  anticipations  of 
his  earlier  days,  if  not  to  question  the  utility  of  systems  and  me¬ 
thods  altogether. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  systematic  education  is  but  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  mental  culture.  Other  influences  unite  with  it,  and 
modify  it  more  than  we  are  aware.  No  system  of  instruction  can 
be  made  to  monopolize  the  pupil’s  attention ;  no  vigilance  can  guard 
all  the  avenues  of  thought  ]  no  agency  of  ours  can  entirely  con¬ 
trol  the  mental  habits  of  the  most  docile  and  confiding.  Our  own 
voice  is  but  one  of  the  hundred  that  are  constantly  addressing 
him.  The  most  engaging  train  of  thought  we  can  inspire  in  him 
is  not  a  tithe  of  those  which  incessantly  follow  one  another 
through  his  mind  every  waking  hour  of  his  life.  Impressions  are 
everywhere  forced  upon  him ;  the  ear  is  always  open ;  the  eye 
drinks  in  ideas  from  all  around  and  above  him.  Every  office  of 
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friendship,  every  reflection  of  influence  of  which  he  is  the  source 
or  the  object,  every  consciousness  of  tlie  presence  of  external  ob¬ 
jects,  animate  or  inanimate,  every  hope  awaked  or  blasted,  every 
change  without  or  within  him  that  serves  to  mark  the  progress  of 
his  existence,  is  so  much  done  to  form  his  character,  so  much  to 
give  shape  and  color  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  In  this 
«ense  of  the  word,  a  sense  much  more  com[)rehensive  than  that, 
in  which  we  have  hitherto  used  it  in  these  pages,  education  is 
j  always  and  everywhere  going  on.  We  are  educated  by  all  wc 
think,  and  by  all  we  do ;  by  what  we  see  and  what  we  hear. 
Day  and  night  instruct  us ;  morning  and  evening,  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun ;  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  sunshine  and  the 
storm  are  all  eloquent  teachers.  Secret  influences  are  incessant¬ 
ly  stealing  into  the  heart  from  every  scene  of  nature,  and  from 
every  incident  of  life.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  pre¬ 
cepts  and  restraints  are  the  principal  instruments  of  education. 
Your  circumstances,  your  wealth,  your  poverty,  your  business, 
your  recreations,  your  history,  your  prospects,  are  all  efficient  in¬ 
structors  of  your  children.  What  you  do  not  say,  as  well  as  what 
you  say,  what  you  omit  to  do,  no  less  than  what  you  do,  where 
^  you  are  and  what  you  are,  in  public  or  in  private,  have  as  much 
to  do  in  forming  the  character  of  your  son,  as  the  institutions  you 
select  for  him  and  the  tuition  you  provide. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  influence  of  in- 
stniction,  that  the  subject  of  this  influence  is  a  free  agent,  an 
independent  being ;  and  not  simply  passive,  to  be  moulded,  like 
wax,  by  the  plastic  hand  of  the  artist,  or  carved,  like  marble. 
From  the  beginning  the  mind  has  all  the  attributes  of  moral  free¬ 
dom.  It  may  be  weak ;  but  it  will  not  be  compelled  ;  it  cannot 
be  dragged  nor  driven.  The  tiny  spirit  in  the  nurse’s  arms  spurns 
the  foot  of  power  with  the  indignant  self-importance  of  the  Hamp- 
dens.  Force  only  awakens  freedom.  The  very  ideas  we  incul¬ 
cate  are  no  longer  the  same  the  moment  they  find  their  way”  into 
another  mind.  They  become  immediately  subject  to  a  new 
power,  are  colored,  modified,  dissolved  and  recombined.  Ideas 
are  not  quantities,  fixed  and  conveyed  at  will  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  merely  materials  of  thought,  hints,  starting  points  for  a 
most  free,  most  original,  most  independent  artist.  Every  new 
thought  is  a  new  premise  for  the  reason,  a  new  stand-point  for  the 
imagination.  Locks  of  cotton  or  hanks  of  silk  are  put  into  the 
hand  of  industry ,  but  who  can  foresee,  what  they  shall  come 
back,  of  what  texture,  or  hue,  whether  a  coat  of  mail  to  shield  the 
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sailor-boy  from  the  storm,  or  a  curtain  of  gossamer  to  float  before 
the  face  of  beauty  ?  And  who  shall  divine  into  what  possible 
forms  the  materials  of  thought,  which  education  supplies  may  be 
wrought  by  the  free  spirit  ?  Who  shall  set  limits  to  the  new  com¬ 
binations  of  ideas,  and  consequently  new  forms  of  character, 
which,  by  the  very  act  of  instruction,  are  we  teaching  our  pupils 
to  create  for  themselves  ?  Indeed,  just  in  proportion  as  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  developing  the  mind,  we  render  it  independent  of  our  own 
control.  At  every  successive  stage  of  education  we  hold  a  more 
disputed  empire.  Every  step  we  advance,  so  much  is  done  to 
rouse  the  power  of  thought,  and  nourish  the  spirit  of  self-reliance. 
Despotism  must  always  be  based  upon  ignorance.  There  is  no 
more  mortifying  lesson  than  is  taught  us  every  day,  by  our  impo¬ 
tent  attempts  to  tame  and  lead  about  the  little  heart  of  infant 
man.  Power  is  baffled,  by  an  insignificant  being,  whose  puny 
frame,  we  feel,  that  we  might  crush  in  our  hand.  The  soul,  com¬ 
posed  as  if  it  animated  a  gigantic  form,  looks  out  and  laughs,  or 
curls  the  lip,  at  the  assumption  of  authority.  Who  has  not  felt 
at  once,  his  weakness  and  his  strength,  his  littleness  and  his  no¬ 
bility,  as  he  has  seen  our  nature  thus  erect  itself  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  its  native  greatness,  and  saying,  in  very  childhood, 
“•My  Master  is  in  heaven.” 

Again ;  our  ignorance  alone  is  enough  to  render  all  systems 
uncertain.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  medical  practice,  that  the  vital  functions  are  carried 
on  in  profound  darkness.  Irregular  action  and  its  causes  are  on¬ 
ly  intimated  by  obscure  signs  in  the  external  man.  The  mental 
phenomena,  in  sickness  and  health,  all  thought  and  feeling,  are 
equally  concealed,  with  the  additional  security  from  detection, 
that  they  control,  to  a  great  degree,  even  the  outward  symptoms 
of  their  own  existence  and  character.  The  moral  pulse  is  a  very 
imperfect  diagnostic.  In  vain  the  most  penetrating  eye  searches 
the  bosom  even  of  a  friend.  That  friend  himself  but  half  knows, 
what  is  going  on  there.  When  he  tells  us  with  apparent  frank¬ 
ness  all  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  how  we  still  long  to  look  into  his 
soul.  That  sanctuary  no  eye  may  profane.  The  prerogative  of 
moral  privacy  cannot  be  taken  away.  God  only  knows  the  heart- 
sweet  thought,  to  an  honest  man,  that  there  is  one,  who  knows 
it — and,  therefore,  God  only  “  turneth  the  heart  as  the  rivers  of 
water  are  turned.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  we  have  no  direct  power  over 
mind,  the  most  docile  and  yielding,  even  our  own.  We  cannot 
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say  to  this  feeling,  “  Come,”  and  to  that  feeling,  “  Go.”  We  can¬ 
not  command  a  thought  Our  influence,  when  easiest  and  strong¬ 
est,  is  all  indirect  To  produce  thought  in  ourselves,  it  ia  not 
enough  to  say,  “  I  will  think.”  The  laws  of  thought  must  be  ob¬ 
served  ;  the  occasions  of  thought  must  be  presented ;  the  objects 
of  thought  must  awaken  the  attention.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
enjoy  the  privilege  even  of  forming  our  own  character,  and  deter¬ 
mining  our  own  destiny.  Instruction  and  discipline,  therefore, 
have  no  exclusive  right ;  they  cannot  monopolize  the  work  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  They  perform  a  part ;  important  it  may  be,  but  yet  a 
part  only ;  and  that  on  precisely  the  same  principles,  according  to 
which  all  other  influences  are  exerted  upon  mind.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that,  with  all  its  freedom,  mind  is,  in  spite  of  itself, 
subject  to  incessant  education.  It  cannot  stand  still.  It  is  never 
the  same  to-day  that  it  was  yesterday.  It  never  repeats  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  hour.  Society  and  solitude,  action  and  repose, 
'man  and  nature,  all  things  instruct  us,  all  are  working  changes 
in  us. 

The  result  of  these  views  of  education  is,  obviously,  not  at  all 
to  lessen  our  interest  in  its  improvement  as  a  science,  or  to  let 
down  our  idea  of  its  dignity  as  an  art.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  how¬ 
ever,  to  moderate,  in  some  degree,  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
those,  who  look  altogether  to  schools  and  systems  of  instruction 
for  realizing  our  hopes  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

We  may  not  effect  all  we  aim  at ;  we  may  not,  at  present,  ap¬ 
proximate  to  our  ideal  of  a  perfect  education.  But  let  us  not  pet¬ 
ulantly  abandon  modes  of  culture,  to  which  long  and  large  expe¬ 
rience  has  given  its  sanction,  because  it  does  not  accomplish  im¬ 
possibilities  ;  nor  undervalue  our  institutions  of  learning,  because 
tliey  are  imperfect.  We  have  a  certain  degree  of  direct  influence 
in  the  development  of  intellectual  and  moral  character — influence 
most  valuable  and  important,  beginning  with  the  dawn  of  reason 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  life ;  essentially  and  forever  affect¬ 
ing  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  all  that  are  dear  to  us, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  being.  This  influence  we 
cannot  too  much  cherish.  The  schools  and  colleges,  the  domes¬ 
tic  training,  and  the  public  religious  instruction,  by  which  it  is  ex¬ 
erted,  are  above  all  price.  Private  charity  and  the  treasures  of 
the  State  are  not  ill  employed  in  extending  and  perpetuating  it. 
Family  government  is  not  well  administered,  legislation  is  short¬ 
sighted  and  illiberal,  where  education  is  not  the  prominent  object 
•of  parental  soheitude  and  deliberative  wisdom. 
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But  we  had  in  view,  in  the  commencement  of  these  remarks, 
a  class  of  influences,  less  direct,  collateral,  by  which,  even  where 
our  systems  of  instruction  are  most  perfect,  all  the  character  they 
develope  is  materially  modified.  Some  of  these  we  proceed  to 
specify.  And  the  first  which  occurs  to  us  is  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place — the  “  genius  loci.”  Tacitus  .^ays  of  Agricoiai  “  Arce- 
bat  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  praeter  ipsius  bonarn  integrara- 
que  naturam,  quod  statini  parvulus  sedem  ac  magistram  studio- 
rum,  Massiliam  habuerit,  locum  Graeca  comitate  et  provinciali 
parcimonia  mixtum,  ac  bene  compositum.”  The  remark  discrim¬ 
inates  with  a  felicity  worthy  of  the  superlative  beauty  of  that 
monument  of  filial  piety,  of  which  it  is  a  'fragment,  a  kind  of 
agency  in  our  early  training  too  seldom  appreciated  or  regarded. 
It  may  not  be  of  consequence  under  what  star  a  man  is  born. 
The  other  planets  may  have  little  to  do  with  his  destiny.  But  it 
is  of  moment  to  him,  where,  upon  earth,  he  is  cradled  and  brought 
up.  The  mere  physical  features  of  the  place  are  not  indiflerent ; 
there  are  correspondences  of  the  outward  with  the  inward  world ; 
there  are  aspects  of  nature  fit  to  nurse  and  call  out  the  greatness 
and  loveliness,  of  which  the  seeds  and  germs  are  in  all  hearts ; 
external  beauty,  variety  and  grandeur  appear  mirrored,  with  in- 
cretised  softness  and  richness,  in  the  calm  depths  of  the  spirit 
which  reposes  among  them.  The  same  system  of  instruction 
and  the  same  instructors  have,  by  no  means,  the  same  efiect  on 
mind  in  the  town  and  in  the  countiy,  amid  the  monotony  of  a 
western  prairie  and  among  the  hills  and  waterfalls  of  New  En¬ 
gland. 

There  is,  however,  a  local  influence  of  another  sort,  and  still 
more  worthy  of  regard.  An  intellectual,  spiritual  atmosphere, 
invests  the  favored  spots  where  great  minds  have  commanded 
respect,  and  noble  natures  have  aspired  to  deserve  it.  A  seat  of 
learning  cannot  become  venerable  without  age.  Time  gradually 
gathers  about  its  halls  and  groves  an  air  of  moral  greatness,  which 
no  expenditure  of  money  can  anticipate.  Its  ample  libraries,  and 
extensive  cabinets,  the  multiform  apparatus  of  science,  models  of 
art,  and  memorials  of  genius,  the  slow  accumulations  of  ages,  all 
conspire  to  give  impulse  and  tone  to  every  mind  admitted  to  its 
sacred  retreats  or  suffered  to  repose  under  its  classic  shades.  A 
species  of  grateful  enchantment  pervades  the  place ;  higher  dig¬ 
nity  is  imparted  to  science ;  and  new  charms  invite  to  liberal 
studies. 

It  is  a  hasty  conclusion,  that,  because  a  man  must  be,  always. 
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in  a  great  degree,  self-taught,  he  may,  therefore,  learn  equally 
well,  anywhere,  at  a  university  or  in  a  farm-house.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  no  place  where  mind  may  not  flourish ;  genius  appropriates 
nutriment  to  itself  from  the  most  sterile  soil ;  it  can  live  upon  its 
own  blood.  But  in  propitious  scenes,  surrounded  by  congenial 
objects,  saluted  by  loving  and  hallowed  voices,  and  stimulated  by 
great  examples,  it  conceives  more  lofty  purposes,  and  advances 
with  a  bolder  step.  In  the  presence  of  greatness  it  is  itself 
greater.  In  the  atmosphere  of  thought  it  is  easier  to  think.  To 
be,  in  such  society,  is  to  improve. 

There  is  a  necessary  greenness  and  crudeness  in  new  institu¬ 
tions.  The  scholarship  formed  in  them  is  like  society  in  new 
settlements,  coarse,  rude,  noisy,  vulgar.  The  eminent  propriety 
of  thought,  the  delicate  sentiment,  the  gmee  of  mind,  the  artist¬ 
like  relief  and  beauty  of  expression,  which  distinguish  the  already 
ripening  scholar  from  his  coevals,  are  almost  never  the  growth  of 
young  places. 

Another  style  of  mind  is  the  product  of  private  education.  It 
may  be  conducted  among  the  loveliest  scenes  of  nature,  and  by 
the  most  skilful  tutors.  Nothing  useful  may  seem  to  be  wanting. 
But  a  sort  of  man  is  formed  wholly  unlike  the  products  of  the 
schools.  He  grows  up  too  much  in  the  shade.  He  is  wanting, 
generally,  in  two  essential  points  of  character — a  true  self-reli¬ 
ance  and  respect  for  others.  He  is,  accordingly,  timid  or  rash  in 
action,  and  distrustful  or  credulous  in  opinion.  We  learn  to  know 
ourselves  and  others  by  the  same  means,  by  measuring  ourselves 
with  them.  Confidence  in  the  duties  of  life  is  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience,  of  trial  of  ourselves ;  and  respect  for  mind  is  produced 
by  acquaintance  with  mind.  Arrogance,  presumption,  and  vanity 
are  the  fruits  of  ignorance,  —  ignorance  which  books  and  tutors 
never  entirely  remove ;  the  only  certain  remedy  for  it  is  found  in 
the  earnest  pursuit  of  great  objects  in  competition  with  kindred 
minds.  We  learn,  in  this  contest,  both  our  weakness  and  our 
strength. 

Another  of  the  accidental  influences,  which  modify  the  effect 
of  systematic  education,  is  example. 

We  have  in  mind  not  the  general  power  of  example,  in  which 
each  is  affected  by  all,  and  all  by  each,  and  a  common  public  sen¬ 
timent  generated,  a  social  character  formed ;  though  no  man  liv- 
eth  to  himself,  and  thought  and  feeling  everywhere  tend  to  dif¬ 
fusion,  to  an  equilibrium.  The  influence  we  allude  to  is  rather 
that  which  characterizes  here  and  there  an  individual,  in  every 
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community,  gifted  somewhat  above  his  fellows,  and  capable  of 
fusing  and  remoulding  the  minds  about  him.  They  are  ruling 
spirits  in  their  day  and  generation ;  and,  whether  elevated  to  at¬ 
tract  the  admiration  of  a  whole  people,  or  confined  to  a  village 
popularity,  seem  evidently  “  born  to  command,”  and  exercise,  it 
may  be,  unconsciously,  a  formative  energy.  They  lead,  by  gen¬ 
eral  consent,  by  an  acknowledged  native  right.  Their  power  is 
in  their  tempemment,  in  their  will,  in  their  earnestness,  mainly. 
They  are  impersonations  of  moral  energy.  If  this  character  be 
combined  with  a  projiortioned  and  beautiful  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  we  then  see  humanity  in  its  utmost  perfection. 
The  spectacle  of  such  a  man  silently  elevates  and  rectifies  his 
age,  his  town,  or  his  village.  In  a  class  of  students,  academical 
or  professional,  it  raises  the  standard  of  ambition,  sheds  lustre  on 
the  pursuits  of  learning,  and  insensibly  diffuses  a  liberal  and  gener¬ 
ous  love  of  letters  througli  the  'whole  circle.  No  teacher  can  have 
failed  to  see  how  sensibly  the  exam|)le  of  one  true  scholar  is  felt, 
and  how  magnanimously  it  is  admired,  among  his  equals  and 
competitors. 

In  active  life  the  same  delightful  power  is  illustrated.  A  noble 
heart  never  beats  alone.  A  renovating  spirit  never  breathes  in 
vain.  With  living  excellence  we  have  inextinguishable  sympa¬ 
thies.  It  consecrates  the  place  of  its  abode,  and  leaves  memori¬ 
als  of  itself  sculptured  on  the  imperishable  material  of  which 
souls  are  made.  A  good  man  with  a  great  and  resolute  heart 
cannot  live  unfelt,  nor  die  to  be  forgotten.  And  an  earnest  bad 
man  is  the  most  flagrant  scourge  of  Heaven.  The  intellect  per¬ 
verted  by  him,  the  hearts  he  sours,  or  sears,  the  hopes  he  blasts, 
the  happiness  he  poisons,  who  thinks  of  it  all  without  wonder¬ 
ing  with  David,  at  “  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.” 

For  good,  or  for  evil,  we  are  affected  more  than  we  are  aware 
by  the  models  of  personal  energy,  with  which,  in  the  course  of 
life,  it  is  the  lot  of  us  all,  more  or  less  to  come  in  contact.  Not 
one  escapes,  altogether,  the  contagion  of  example,  more  potent 
than  all  precepts,  more  plastic  than  our  arts  of  education.  A  mas¬ 
ter  mind,  oracular  even  when  not  original,  in  which  ordinary 
thoughts  kindle  and  burn,  and  by  which  familiar  subjects  are  elec¬ 
trified,  is  responsible,  to  society  and  to  God,  for  a  fearful  power. 

The  only  other  influence  of  the  same  kind,  which  it  occurred  to 
us  to  notice,  is  the  all  important  one  of  government.  On  this  we 
do  not  intend  to  dwell.  It  is  too  ample  for  our  space,  and  too  imfKjr- 
tant  to  be  hastily  despatched.  Government  educates  the  people 
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by  supplying  the  most  important  trains  of  thought,  which  occupy 
the  waking  hours,  or  fill  up  the  dreams,  of  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind.  Office,  wealth,  personal  consideration  are  all  dispensed,  or 
secured,  by  the  civil  constitution  and  administration,  under  which 
we  live.  Other  institutions  and  agencies  are  controlled  by  the 
public  policy.  If  enterprise  and  ambition  are  attracted  to  virtuous 
and  noble  objects,  if  pure  purposes  and  just  principles  are  recom¬ 
mended  and  engendered  by  the  civil  power,  if  government  be, 
indeed,  “  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  a  praise  to  them  who  do  well,” 
it  is,  in  itself  the  highest  and  most  efficient  national  education. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  wrong  principles  are  encouraged,  and  bad 
passions  appealed  to,  if  the  objects  of  ordinary  ambition  are  held 
out  as  rewards  to  the  most  sagacious,  the  most  wily,  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous,  it  matters  little  what  morals  are  taught  in  the  books, 
or  what  discipline  is  enforced  in  the  schools  ;  a  corrupt  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  fountain  of  poison. 

The  practical  influences  from  the  foregoing  observations  are : 

1.  That  our  true  policy  is  not  to  multirdy  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  but  to  enlarge  the  foundations  and  increase  the  advantages 
of  those  we  have — to  neglect  nothing  in  or  about  them,  which 
may  serve  to  add  dignity  to  science,  or  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
taste  and  the  moral  feelings.  The  seat  of  a  college  should  be, 
if  possible,  a  rural  city;  and  the  more  of  the  monuments  of 
learning  and  art,  and  living  excellence,  we  can  accumulate  in  it 
the  better.  Money  is  not  wasted  upon  its  architecture  or  its 
grounds.  Not  a  new  niche  is  filled  with  a  work  of  genius,  nor  a 
new  alcove  with  books,  but  to  a  useful  and  important  end.  Not 
a  man  raised  in  its  bosom  to  adorn  its  annals  should  be  parted 
with  for  love  or  money.  Not  a  fragrant  recollection  in  its  history 
should  be  allowed  to  wither  and  dry  up,  nor  a  purifying  and  en¬ 
nobling  association  with  its  name,  or  its  halls,  be  suffered  to 
grow  dim.  Whatever  of  the  true,  or  beautiful,  or  great,  or  good 
in  mind  or  the  products  of  mind,  in  nature  or  art,  industry  or  wealth 
can  procure  is  part  of  its  means  of  education.  Baldness,  sterility, 
deformity,  physical  or  moral  have  no  genial,  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  sensitive  heart  of  youth. 

2.  It  should  be  an  object  never  lost  sight  of  to  secure  in  semi¬ 
naries  of  learning,  and  indeed  everywhere,  examples  of  the  most 
perfect  mental  development.  Systems  which  tend  to  equalize 
the  benefits  of  education  by  reducing  the  standard  of  practical 
attainment — lessening,  in  this  way,  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  have  the  effect,  ultimately,  to  depress  all ; 
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for  they  remove  one  of  the  best  incitements  to  excellence,  the  ac¬ 
tual  exemplification  of  it  in  a  living  instance  before  us,  and  of  us. 
If  a  man  of  preeminent  character  and  attainment  should  do  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  exist,  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates  and  neighbors,  he 
would  live  for  a  most  enviable  usefulness.  And  a  system  which 
raises  up  one  such  man,  in  a  class  of  students,  or  a  community, 
really  improves  and  elevates  the  whole. 

3.  Good  men  may  not  excuse  themselves  from  an  active  and 
efficient  agency  in  the  government  of  their  country.  It  is  just 
leaving  the  principal  instrument  of  power  over  themselves,  and 
their  posterity  in  wicked  hands.  It  is  essentially  counteracting 
their  own  endeavors  to  improve  society.  It  is  permitting  unprin¬ 
cipled  men  to  educate,  in  fact,  to  a  great  degree,  their  children. 
What  avails  it  for  us,  under  the  plea  of  avoiding  all  meddling  with 
secular,  and  especially  civil  matters,  to  labor  in  the  schools,  and  in 
the  church,  regardless  of  a  tremendous  power  incessantly  at  work, 
in  high  places,  and  carry  its  pestiferous  influence  everywhere,  to 
corrupt  and  mislead  society  ?  How  futile  to  rely  on  means,  and 
yet  not  use  those  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  put  into  our 
hands,  of  determining,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  character  of 
the  government  under  which  we  live,  and  the  public  policy  of  the 
people  of  which  we  are  a  part !  If  government  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difierence,  it  may  be  left  to  boys.  If  it  is  nothing  but  a  scramble 
for  petty  titles  and  a  little  brief  authority,  those  who  love  the  dust 
and  the  noise  of  popular  excitement,  and  public  parade,  should  be 
allowed  to  have  the  conflicts  and  the  victories  all  to  themselves. 
But  if  most  of  the  great  objects,  which  men  seek  in  life,  if  most  of 
the  enterprise,  and  industry,  which  fill  up  that  life,  if  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  its  morality,  its  integrity,  its  justice,  its  piety,  its  whole' 
education,  theoretical  and  practical,  are  intimately  and  must  be 
forever  connected  with  the  exercise  of  civil  power,  no  good  man, 
no  thoughtful  Christian  can  shrink  from  his  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen,  can  relinquish  his  birthright  as  a  freeman. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SCHOTT’S  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  RHETORIC  AND 

HOMILETICS 

By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Professor  at  Andover.  ’ 

{Henry  Augustus  Schott  was  born  at  Leipsic  on  the  fifth  of 
December,  1780.  His  father,  Augustus  Frederic  Schott,  was  a 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  died  in  1792.  The  son 
was  early  distinguished  for  his  philological  and  varied  learning. 
Li  1605  he  was  appointed  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Philology; 
and  in  1808,  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leipsic.  In 
1809  he  was  made  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Witten¬ 
berg.  He  was  called  in  18 12  to  a  Professorship  of  Theology  at  Jena, 
where  be  was  Director  of  the  Preacher’s  Seminary,  and  Privy 
Church- Councillor.  While  the  first  Professor  at  Jena,  he  died  on 
the  29th  of  Deceml>er,  1835,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  In 
his  doctrinal  opinions  he  was  a  supranaturalist.  He  published  in 
180G  a  new  version  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  in  1625  had 
passed  through  three  editions.  In  1825  he  published,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  J.  F.  W’^inzer,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Ill  1834  appeared  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  1811  he  published  his  Epitome  of  Dogmatic 
Christian  Theology,  which  in  1622  had  passed  through  two  edi¬ 
tions  ;  in  1630,  his  Historico-critical  Introduction  to  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  in  1626  his  Letters  on  Religion  and 
the  Christian  Faith.  In  1807  he  published  his  Brief  Sketch  of 
a  Theory  of  Eloquence  with  special  ap[)lication  to  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit,  and  in  1813  a  second  edition  of  the  same.  Li  1815 
appeared  his  celebrated  treati.se,  entitled.  The  Theory  of  Elo¬ 
quence  with  special  application  to  Sacred  Eloquence  in  its  whole 
extent,  in  three  volumes.  According  to  the  j)rinciples  detailed 
in  this  work  he  composed  numerous  essays  and  sermons,  some 
of  which  he  gave  to  the  press.  Among  them  are,  Clerical  Dis¬ 
courses  and  Homilies,  with  particular  reference,  in  part,  to  the 
events  of  the  day,  1815;  Clnistiaii  Religious  Discourses  on  Texts 
belonging  to  the  Pericoi)e  and  on  others  freely  chosen,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  1814  ;  a  New  Collection  of  Clerical  Discourses  and  Homi¬ 
lies,  1822 ;  a  New  Selection  of  Homilies,  1830 ;  many  occasional 
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sermons,  and  many  homiletical  essays,  in  three  volumes  of  the 
Journal  for  Preachers,  which  he  edited,  in  connection  with 
Rehkopf,  during  1811 — 12,  and  in  Tzschirner’s  Memorabilia  for 
the  Preacher’s  Study,  etc.  The  following  Article  is  an  abstract 
of  the  First  Part,  pp.  1 — ^162,  of  his  larger  Theorie  der  Beredsam- 
keit,  a  work  which  is  universally  regarded  as  the  standard  Ger¬ 
man  Treatise  in  the  department  of  Homiletics.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  not  only  for  the  copious  learning  which  it  exhibits,  but 
also  for  the  high  moral  sentiment  and  evangelical  piety  which  it 
everywhere  breathes.  The  title  of  the  First  Part  is,  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  and  Religious  Fundamental  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and 
Homiletics]. 


$  1.  Origin  of  Language. 

There  is  in  man  a  deeply  seated  desire  of  progress,  of  improv¬ 
ing  his  condition,  of  enlarging  his  sphere  of  action,  of  rising  high¬ 
er  and  higher  on  the  scale  of  being.  He  conceives  no  limit  which 
he  does  not  wish  to  transcend.  He  has  an  instinctive  longing  to 
place  himself  in  a  state  of  harmony  with  his  own  nature,  and  with 
all  objects  around  him.  The  demand  is  constantly  made  upon  his 
soul.  Be  one,  be  ever  more  and  more  one  with  thyself  and  with 
the  world  about  thee.  His  desire  of  unity  with  himself  and  with 
the  universe,  is  analogous  to  the  tendency  of  all  material  objects 
toward  one  central  point.  It  is  a  desire  which  finds  its  highest 
gratification  in  the  service  of  God  and  in  communion  with  him. 
It  leads  man  to  desire  that  others  may  participate  in  his  own 
states  of  thinking,  feeling  and  willing.  He  feels  impelled  to- 
transfer  the  thoughts,  affections  and  volitions  of  his  own  soul  to 
the  souls  of  other  men,  and  thus  to  put  his  fellow  beings  in  har¬ 
mony  with  himself.  His  nature  suggests  to  him  a  process  for  at¬ 
taining  this  end. 

He  is  instinctively  prompted  to  utter  certain  sounds  which  are 
expressive  of  his  sensations.  The  faculty  of  employing  particu¬ 
lar  tones  of  the  voice  as  representative  of  particular  sensuous 
feelings,  is  common  to  man  and  the  brutes.  In  man,  however, 
the  faculty  is  more  highly  dcveloj)ed  than  in  the  lower  animals. 
A  tune,  when  considered  apart  from  the  words  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  is  the  most  exalted  effort  of  this  power  of  expression.  The 
imitative  sounds  are  also  a  peculiar  exercise  of  the  same  faculty. 
At  first,  the  power  is  employed  without  any  conception  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  that  sensation  which  is  felt  and  expressed.  But  this  mere- 
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ly  instinctive  mode  of  expression  cannot  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 
He  desires  a  more  extensive  communication  with  his  fellow  be¬ 
ings.  He  finds  by  experience  that  certain  sounds  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  impression  upon  him,  and  he  is  prompted  to  produce  the 
same  impression  upon  others  by  the  employment  of  the  same 
sounds.  The  more  he  attends  to  these  intonations  of  the  voice, 
so  much  the  more  readily  does  he  form  a  conception  of  the  object 
of  the  sensations  which  they  indicate ;  and  when  he  has  once 
formed  this  conception,  he  has  a  desire  to  express  it.  He  has  this 
desire  in  consequence  of  that  tendency  of  his  nature,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  to  place  himself  in  sympathy  and  harmony 
with  beings  around  him.  He  therefore  feels  impelled  to  desig¬ 
nate  by  his  voice  the  objects  which  he  has  conceived.  He  ap¬ 
plies  to  some  of  them  the  sounds  which  he  had  previously  used 
as  signs  of  sensation ;  to  others  he  ap[)lies  sounds  resembling 
these ;  for  a  third  class  he  uses  imitative  sounds ;  for  a  fourth 
class  he  employs  such  utterances  as  are  naturally  suggestive,  al¬ 
though  not  strictly  imitative ;  and  for  still  other  classes  of  objects 
he  forms  vocal  expressions  by  numerous  changes  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  sounds,  which  he  had  j)reviously  assigned  to  things  more 
easily  designated.  When  he  has  once  invented  names  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  objects,  his  progress  in  the  extension  of  his  voca¬ 
bulary  is  obviously  facilitated.  The  distinction,  then,  between 
sounds  as  composing  language,  and  sounds  as  employed  by  man 
in  his  natural  state  and  by  brutes,  is  the  follo-wdng : — the  former 
are  made  with  an  intelligent  design,  the  latter  are  made  under 
the  imj)ulse  of  a  mere  sensuous  feeling ;  the  former  are  expres¬ 
sive  of  conceptions,  the  latter  of  mere  sensations ;  the  former  are 
articulate,  the  latter  inarticulate.  Language,  therefore,  is  the  in¬ 
tentional  expression  of  human  conce})tions  by  means  of  articulate 
and  significant  sounds,  by  means  of  words. 

But  in  process  of  time  words  are  communicated  not  only  to  the 
ear  but  also  to  the  eye.  Language  does  not  satisfy  the  desire  of 
man  for  communion  and  harmony  with  the  world  around  him,  un¬ 
til  it  is  written  as  well  as  oral.  It  must  become  a  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent  expression  of  his  states  of  mind,  and  thus  facilitate  the 
transactions  which  are  necessary  for  the  progress  of  society,  for 
commerce,  for  the'  conduct  of  States,  etc.  Spoken  language  is  the 
immediate  expression  of  our  conceptions ;  written  language  the 
mediate.  The  former  suggests  its  meaning  as  soon  as  perceived 
by  the  sense ;  the  latter  must  first  be  translated  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  visible  signs  into  that  of  audible  sounds,  before  it  can 
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be  iiiulerstoocl.  The  eye  perceives  the  word,  and  suggests  the 
soiuid  of  it,  and  then  the  signification  of  it  is  coniinunicated  to 
the  soul.  Thus  the  audible  words  are  appreciated  ;  the 

visible,  indirecthj.  Hence  the  spoken  language  can  produce  upon 
the  mind  and  heart  a  much  more  rapid  and  jmwerful  impression, 
than  can  be  produced  by  the  written  language.  The  former  can 
also  exj)rcss  a  feeling  or  idea  much  more  vividly  than  the  latter 
by  means  of  the  variation  of  tone,  which  designates  the  slightest 
shading  of  sentiment  and  appeals  at  once  to  the  heart.  Still,  the 
written  language  has  in  its  turn  some  advantages  over  the  oral. 
It  is  more  favorable  to  calm,  dispassionate  thought,  to  the  predo¬ 
minance  of  the  judgment  above  the  imagination  and  the  feelings, 
to  continuous  and  repeated  views  of  the  same  proposition.  It 
retains  the  expressed  opinions  of  men  for  a  longer  time  than  they 
can  be  j)reserved  by  the  most  powerful  oratory,  and  during  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  it  continues  to  be  a  treasury  of  thoughts  which, 
when  uttered  by  the  living  voice,  would  bo  quickly  efficacious 
and  (piickly  forgotten. 

^  2.  The  different  Susceptibilities  of  the  Soul  originating  differ eyit 
Forms  of  Language ;  the  Origin  of  Prose,  Poetry  and  Elo- 
qucnce;  the  distinctive  Character  of  each. 

The  various  susceptibilities  of  the  soul  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
cognitive  or  knowing  facidty,  and  the  following  acts  are  referrible 
to  it ;  first,  jierceptions ;  secondly,  conceptions,  acts  of  imagination ; 
thirdly,  notions,  generalizations,  (perceptions  of  the  understand¬ 
ing)  ;  fourthly,  judgments ;  fifthly,  inferences,  conclusions ;  and 
sixthly,  ideas,  (perceptions  of  the  reason).  To  this  general  fa¬ 
culty  therefore  belong  the  subordinate  powers  of  perception,  con¬ 
ception,  imagination,  understanding,  reason,  memory.  When  all 
these  [)owers  act  in  unison  with  each  other,  they  constitute  the 
perfection  of  man’s  intellectual  nature.  The  second  class  of  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  may  be  com[)rehended  under  the  sensitive  faculty, 
and  to  it  may  be  referred  the  sensations,  and  the  inward  feelings 
or  alfections.  When  all  the  feelings  of  man  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  he  has  reached  the  perfection  of  his  sensitive  being. 
The  third  class  of  susceptibilities  may  be  comi)rehended  under 
the  appetitive  faculty,  or  what  is  sometimes  called,  in  its  more 
general  sense,  the  will.  The  will,  in  its  more  specific  and  limit¬ 
ed  meaning,  chooses  an  object,  when  that  object  stands  in  a  cer- 
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tain  relation  to  some  previous  inclination  of  the  soul.  If  the  ob¬ 
ject  be  more  distinctly  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  the  inclination 
be  intelligently  directed  to  it,  then  is  the  inclination  called  desire ; 
and  if  the  desire  be  long  continued,  it  is  termed  disposition,  and  if 
the  disposition  have  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  and  a  certain 
measure  of  excitement,  it  is  denominated  passion.  When  all  the 
acts  of  the  will  are  in  unison  with  each  other  and  with  the  reason 
and  judgment,  when  the  lower  inclinations  are  kept  subordinate 
to  the  higlier,  then  is  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  its  state  of  per¬ 
fection. 

Of  the  different  susceptibilities  which  have  been  mentioned, 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  has  the  predominance  in 
an  individual,  and  characterizes  his  whole  course  of  action.  There 
is  a  state  of  calm  contemplation  and  thoughtfulness ;  there  is  a 
state  of  animated  feeling ;  there  is  a  state  of  voluntary  desire, 
and  each  of  these  states  forms  often  the  peculiarity  by  which  one 
man  is  distinguished  from  another.  The  occupation  of  the  soul 
with  perceptions,  conce[)tions,  notions,  judgments,  inferences, 
ideas,  docs  not  altogether  exclude  the  contemporaneous  indul¬ 
gence  of  feelings  and  affections,  but  it  prevents  such  a  degree  of 
them  as  may  giv  e  any  other  than  a  meditative  character  to  the 
mind.  So  the  occupation  of  the  soul  with  lively  feeling  presup¬ 
poses  the  exercise  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  but  precludes  any 
such  degree  of  the  exercise  as  may  in  any  way  diminish  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  sensitive,  emotive  character  of  the  individual. 
The  feelings  are  indeed  often  excited  and  heightened  by  the  im¬ 
agination.  This  power  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  move  the  affections, 
by  its  presenting  to  the  mind  specific  images  of  an  object;  also 
by  its  [nesenting  images  resembling  and  nearly  related  to  the 
particular  feelings  which  are  to  be  excited  ;  by  its  presenting 
images  of  the  cause  which  precedes,  or  of  the  effect  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  existing  emotion  ;  by  its  presenting  images  which  are  in 
contrast  with  the  object  of  that  emotion,  and  which  therefore 
make  the  object  so  much  the  more  vivid  and  affecting.  As  the 
imagination  acts  on  the  feelings,  so  the  feelings  react  on  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  thus  a  reci|)rocal  influence  is  exerted  by  these  dis¬ 
tinct  susceptibilities,  which  increases  the  intensity  of  each.  Si¬ 
milar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  appetitive  part  of  our  nature. 
The  inclinations  and  desires  are  excited  by  the  imagination ;  for 
the  clear  images  of  this  faculty  arouse  the  involuntary  affections 
which  are  the  precursors  of  voluntaiy  acts.  The  will,  in  its  turn, 
exerts  a  reflex  influence  on  the  fancy.  Whenever  we  choose  an 
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object  wc  fix  our  attention  upon  it ;  the  more  attentively  we  view 
it,  so  much  the  decjier  impression  does  it  make  on  our  involunta¬ 
ry  feelings ;  and  the  more  intensely  our  feelings  are  excited,  so 
miieli  the  greater  activity  and  vivacity  are  imparted  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  Thus  an  act  of  the  will  vivifies  both  the  affections  and 
the  fancy,  and  receives  itself  a  stimulus  from  the  powers  which  it 
reciprocally  (piickcns.  All  our  faculties  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  and  the  man  acquires  a  distinctive  character  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  one  or  another  of  his  several  susceptibilities. 

When,  therefore,  he  is  in  a  state  of  calm,  dispassionate  thought, 
he  has  a  desire  of  unity  with  himself;  that  is,  of  making  his  in¬ 
tellectual  operations  consistent  with  one  another,  and  reducing 
them  to  one  harmoniously  connected  train.  He  has  also  a  desire 
of  unison  with  others,  that  is,  of  making  their  perceptions  and 
judgments  one  with  his  own.  This  leads  him  to  adopt  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  instruction,  and  this  kind  of  language  is  termed  in  osc,  in 
its  restricted  sense.  When  likewise  he  is  in  the  state  of  excited 
feeling,  he  naturally  inclines  to  a  similar  harmony  with  himself ; 
that  is,  to  a  consistency,  likeness  and  union  between  his  affec¬ 
tions.  He  wishes  to  feel  as  one  man,  and  not  as  divided  against 
his  own  nature.  He  will  not  freely  express  his  emotions,  unless 
they  are  congnious  with  one  another  and  unite  in  one  general 
character.  He  is  also  instinctively  impelled  to  be  in  unison  with 
his  fellow  men,  and  make  his  feelings  their  own.  He  therefore 
gives  utterance  to  tlie  feelings  of  his  heart,  in  order  to  raise  the 
same  aflections  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  beings.  Ilis  feelings 
have  excited  his  imagination,  and  the  language  which  he  ein- 
})loys  is  that  of  the  imagination  and  the  affections  united.  This 
kind  of  language  is  termed  poetry.  Again,  when  he  is  in  a  state 
of  voluntary  desire,  he  feels  the  same  impulse  to  be  at  one  with 
himself;  to  have  all  his  inclinations  and  volitions  consistent  with 
each  other ;  and  also  to  be  at  one  with  other  men,  to  bring  their 
wills  into  a  state  of  harmony  with  his  own.  Hence  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  peculiar  species  of  language,  called  eloquence.  As 
his  voluntary  emotions  are  excited  by  j)revious  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  so  the  style  which  he  employs  for  communicating  his  acts 
of  will  contains  the  elements  of  the  style  for  the  operations  of  the 
intellect  and  of  the  heart.  In  other  words,  eloquence,  although 
distinguished  from  prose  and  poetry,  has  many  qualities  in  com¬ 
mon  with  them  both. 

In  distinguishing  prose  from  eloquence,  the  word  prose  is  used 
in  a  narrower  acceptation  than  ordinary.  It  is  employed  to  denote 
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the  language  of  the  intellect,  and  is  thus  distinct  from  eloquence, 
which  is  the  language  of  the  voluntary  power.  In  a  more  gen- 
eml  sense,  however,  the  word  prose  includes  eloquence,  and  de¬ 
notes  that  species  of  language  which  is  constructed  with  promi¬ 
nent  reference  to  a  particular  definite  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearer.  Thus,  the  writer  of  prose,  in  its  limited  sense, 
aims  to  be  didactic,  to  impart  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  on 
a  specific  subject.  He  constructs  his  sentences  with  obvious  re¬ 
ference  to  the  facility  and  clearness  of  his  communications.  The 
eloquent  writer  aims  to  move  the  will ;  to  awaken  in  his  readers 
some  particular  inclination,  or  excite  them  to  some  definite  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  writer  of  poetry  has  no  such  prominent  reference 
in  his  composition  to  a  specific  effect  upon  his  readers.  He  does 
not  shape  his  verses  with  the  prominent  design  of  imparting  de¬ 
finite  instruction,  nor  of  persuading  the  will  to  a  particular  act. 
He  writes  freely,  and  without  the  appearance  of  calculating  con¬ 
sequences.  When  he  begins  to  calculate,  he  has  ceased  to  be 
inspired.  True,  he  does  instruct  and  does  persuade,  but  never 
makes  it  his  prominent  aim  to  produce  these  effects.  As  a  writer 
he  does  calculate,  but  as  a  poet  he  utters  his  feelings  without  con¬ 
straint.  After  he  has  written,  he  considers  the  influence  of  his 
words  on  others ;  but  while  he  is  writing,  he  is  borne  onward  by 
his  own  feelings.  His  object  is  to  bring  the  feelings  of  others  in¬ 
to  a  state  of  sympathy  with  his  own,  but  this  is  a  general  object, 
and  the  prominent  avowal  of  it  would  tend  to  convert  his  poetry 
into  prose.  He  must  not  reduce  this  general  design  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  form,  nor  can  he,  as  a  poet,  devise  any  specific  plan  for  affect¬ 
ing  others  in  correspondency  with  his  main  purpose.  He  must 
not  select  his  images  or  his  words  with  an  obvious  or  primary 
reference  to  their  eflect  on  his  readers,  but  must  be  influenced 
first  of  all  by  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  his  own  feeling,  and 
if  he  ever  thinks  of  making  a  stanza  useful  to  his  fellow  men,  the 
thought  must  be  an  incidental  one,  secondary  to  the  desire  of 
giving  vent  to  his  own  emotions,  concealed  from  the  view  of 
others,  and  never  so  prominent  as  to  interfere  with  his  seeming, 
as  well  as  his  real  inspiration.  It  must  be,  moreover,  of  a  general 
nature,  and  must  never  assume  that  specific,  definite  form  which 
characterizes  the  orator  and  the  didactic  prose  writer. 

Poetiy  has  been  defined,  the  language  of  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings.  This  definition  does  not  imply,  that  the  language 
prompted  by  these  susceptibilities  is  never  used  in  simple  didac¬ 
tic  prose.  It  teaches,  however,  that  the  fancy  and  the  affections 
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of  the  prosaic  writer  are  less  highly  excited  than  are  those  of  the 
poet,  and  his  style  is  less  distinctively  influenced  by  them.  The 
imagination  is  employed  in  prose  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  judgment  expressed ;  it  is  checked  as  soon  as  it  has  reflected 
light  upon  the  thought.  It  is  regarded  simply  as  a  means  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  more  important  end.  It  is  employed  by  the  poet  for 
the  sake  of  its  aesthetical  worth,  and  of  the  pleasure  imparted  by  it. 
The  writer  of  prose  expresses  the  convictions  of  his  understand¬ 
ing;  the  poet  expresses  ideas  of  the  reason.  The  objects  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  former  are  therefore  strictly  defined,  measured  and 
limited ;  the  favorite  objects  of  the  latter  are  immeasurable  and 
illimitable.  Ideas,  however,  are  not  presented  by  the  poet  in  an 
abstract  form  ;  they  are  combined  with  some  sensible  representa¬ 
tion.  They  are  made  tangible  and  invested  with  a  living  reality. 
The  idea  is  converted  into  an  ideal.  The  prose  writer  represents 
objects  as  he  finds  them,  the  poet  makes  new  combinations  of 
.ideas,  is  in  a  sense  a  creator ;  hence  he  is  called  noitjzi^g.  The 
writer  of  prose  adheres,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  to  the 
logical  order  suggested  by  his  subject.  He  endeavors  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  theme  in  its  various  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  to 
accommodate  all  his  statements  t(j  the  capacities  of  his  readers. 
But  the  j)oet  so  adjusts  his  ideas  as  to  present  a  single  pleasing 
image  to  the  mind.  He  conforms  to  his  own  inspired  emotions, 
rather  than  to  the  mental  necessities  of  other  men.  In  describins: 
an  historical  event,  he  does  not,  like  the  prose  writer,  follow  the 
order  of  time,  and  of  cause  and  effect,  but  plunges  at  once  in  me- 
diam  rem,  and  details  the  essential  circumstances  of  the  history, 
wherever  he  can  do  it  with  the  least  constraint  and  stiffness  ; 
nor  does  he  hesitate  to  beautify  and  to  idealize  the  reality, 
whenever  his  feelings  prompt  him  to  deviate  from  literal  exact¬ 
ness.  He  gives  the  general  impression  of  the  scene,  without  be¬ 
ing  [larticularly  accurate  in  delineating  its  minute  characteristics. 

As  all  language  is  a  transcript  of  the  inner  man,  and  as  prose 
and  poetry  are  prompted  by  very  dissimilar  states  of  the  mind,  so 
the  words  selected  by  the  poet  are  different  from  those  selected 
by  the  writer  of  prose.  The  former  will  prefer  a  figurative  term 
to  a  literal  one,  where  the  latter  will  have  an  oj)posite  preference. 
The  former  will  choose  bold  expressions,  new  phrases,  peculiar 
constructions,  where  the  latter  will  adopt  a  more  humble  and  fa¬ 
miliar  mode  of  speech.  The  poet  delights  in  metre,  in  rhyme, 
while  the  orator  is  content  with  a  certain  numerus  of  style,  and 
the  prosaic  essayist,  historian  or  philosopher  confines  himself  to 
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the  easiest  and  simplest  flow  of  language.  The  matter  of  a  com¬ 
position  must  determine  the  form  of  it,  and  as  the  object  of  the 
poet  is  to  please,  he  must  select  such  a  class  of  words  as  will  not 
appear  hackneyed  or  tame  or  unmusical.  His  style  must  be  free 
and  unfettered,  hence  his  license  in  the  use  of  words.  Po¬ 
etry  may  be  defined  the  representation,  in  language,  of  that  which 
is  adapted  to  gratify  the  taste.  Now  a  writer  must  be,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  himself  pleased  with  an  object,  in  order  to  make  that 
object  pleasing  to  others.  Hence  the  rules  relating  to  the  poet’s 
selection  and  arrangement  of  thoughts  and  words,  are  less  objec¬ 
tive  and  more  subjective  than  are  the  rules  for  the  prose  writer 
and  the  orator. 


^  3.  Definition  of  Eloipiencc. 

The  object  of  prose,  in  its  more  extensive  acceptation,  is  to  in¬ 
struct  the  intellect  or  to  move  the  will.  When  it  is  adapted  to 
the  former  purpose,  it  is  called  prose,  in  the  more  proper  and  nar¬ 
row  meaning  of  the  word ;  when  it  is  adapted  to  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  called  elocpience.^  Eloquence  implies,  first,  that  a  defi- 
'nite  object  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  person  addressed ; 
secondly,  that  his  inclination  be  excited  to  secure  that  object; 
thirdly,  that  he  be  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  that  object  to  grati¬ 
fy  the  excited  inclination  ;  and  fourthly,  that  he  be  convinced  of 
his  ability  to  attain  the  end  for  which  his  desire  has  been  aroused. 
In  order  to  stimulate  this  desire,  it  is  necessary  to  present  the 
object  vividly  before  the  mind ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  employ 
the  imagination  more  than  it  is  employed  in  the  simple  prosaic 
style.  If  we  would  move  the  will  we  must  previously  arouse  the 
aflections,  and  this  also  requires  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
imagination  than  is  appropriate  to  the  didactic  prose.  It  requires, 
however,  that  the  imagination  be  subsidiary  to  the  excitement  of 
volition,  and  that  in  eloquence  it  have  a  less  predominant  sway 
than  it  has  in  poetry.  Sinq)le  prose  being  addressed  to  the  intel¬ 
lect,  and  i)oetry  being  addressed  to  the  imagination  and  feeling, 
eloquence  is  addressed  to  the  three  united,  and  that  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aflccting  a  fourth  })Ower,  the  will.  In  prose  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  employed  for  the  sake  of  illustration ;  in  poetry  for  the 
sake  of  imparting  pleasure  and  enlivening  the  feelings ;  in  elo- 

*  The  Romans  often  denominated  a  man  discrtiis,  who  could  speak  perspicu¬ 
ously,  and  fluently,  so  as  to  satisfy  common  men  ;  but  they  called  the  man  do- 
quens  who  could  captivate  his  hearers  and  influence  their  wills.  The  Germans 
make  a  similar  distinction  between  H'oldrcdcnheit  and  BeredsamkeU. 
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qiience,  for  the  sake,  ultimately,  of  persuading  to  voluntary  action. 
Eloquence  j)resii])poses  the  address  to  the  intellect,  to  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  to  the  passions,  but  differs  from  prose  and  poetry  in 
its  ultimate  aim  ;  in  making  each  and  all  of  the  above  named  fac¬ 
ulties  subordinate  to  that  of  voluntary  action.  It  is,  in  its  nature, 
intermediate  between  prose  and  poetry,  and  unites  the  perspicu¬ 
ity,  the  definiteness,  the  logical  argument  of  the  former,  with  the 
vividness,  exuberance,  and  imaginative  spirit  of  the  latter.  It 
combines  these  qualities  in  one  harmonious  whole,  as  means  to  a 
higher  end.  The  definition  of  eloquence  is  therefore  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  Such  an  exhibition,  in  connected  discourse,  of  the  orator’s 
thoughts,  as  is  adapted  to  determine  the  human  will  by  means  of 
a  suitably  proportioned,  a  symmetrical  ap[)eal  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  reason  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  imagination  and 
the  feeling  on  the  other.”  There  may  be  eloquence,  it  is  true,  in 
a  dialogue,  as  well  as  in  a  connected  oration,  but  the  latter  is  the 
more  usually  selected  as  the  form  for  appeals  to  the  will,  and 
is  the  better  fitted  for  such  a  rapid  and  vigorous  flow  of  sentiment 
as  is  essential  to  the  deepest  impression  on  the  voluntary  power. 
It  is  necessary  to  specify,  that  the  thoughts  are  exhibited  in  dis- 
cmtrse ;  Ihereby  we  may  avoid  the  objection  which  Quintilian 
makes  to  Cicero’s  statement,  that  eloquence  is  the  art  of  persuad¬ 
ing;  for  men  may  be  persuaded  by  other  means  than  by  speech, 
by  other  means  than  by  eloquence.  It  is  also  necessary  to  state 
that  the  understanding  and  reason  must  be  addressed  by  the 
orator  in  fitting  proportion  to  the  other  powers ;  thereby  we  avoid 
another  of  Quintilian’s  objections  to  Cicero’s  definition  :  for  if  elo¬ 
quence  be  the  mere  art  of  persuading,  then  the  seducer  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  weak  passions  of  his  victim  may  be  eloquent,  and  thus 
the  noblest  of  all  arts  may  be  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  mere 
tricks  of  a  debauchee.  Eloquence  has  often  been  associated,  if 
not  confounded,  with  dishonest  artifice,  with  the  power  of  beguil¬ 
ing  and  over-persuading;  but  according  to  the  definition  given 
above,  there  can  be  no  perfect  eloquence  which  does  not  contain 
a  well  proportioned  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  man. 
It  is  also  better  to  define  eloquence  as  that  which  is  adapted  to 
persuade  the  will,  than  as  that  which  does  in  fact  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Quintilian  says,  that  if  eloquence  be  as  Cicero  de¬ 
nominates  it,  the  art  of  persuading,  then  its  character  is  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  event,  and  if  the  speech  be  not  actually  successful  in 
moving  the  will,  it  is  not  an  eloquent  speech.  But  the  success 
of  an  appeal  may  be  prevented  by  adventitious  circumstances,  and 
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the  consequences  wliich  resiilt  from  it  cannot  change  its  intrin¬ 
sic  rhetorical  character. 

i  4.  Relation  of  the  several  kinds  of  Ebquenee  to  the  several  kinds 

of  Foetry. 

In  lyric  poetry  the  subjective  element  is  conspicuous,  and  in¬ 
volves  the  objective  within  itself.  In  dramatic  poetry  the  objec¬ 
tive  element  is  predominant,  and  tbe  subjective  is  merged  into 
it.  In  epic  poetry,  the  subjective  and  the  objective  are  both  no¬ 
ticeable  ;  past  events  are  rehearsed  as  if  present,  and  the  author 
is  conspicuous  in  relating  them.  The  lyric  poet  uses  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  feeling ;  his  own  emotion  is  expressed  in  view  of  an 
object,  but  the  object  is  noticed  only  through  the  emotion.  The 
dramatic  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  a  series  of  past  acts 
as  though  they  were  performed  at  present,  and  does  not  himself 
appear  in  the  description  ;  the  reader  is  not  reminded  of  the  man 
whose  drama  he  is  perusing,  but  is  absorbed  in  the  facts  which 
are  dramatically  represented.  The  epic  poet  takes  an  interme¬ 
diate  position  in  regard  to  the  other  two.  He  brings  the  past  in¬ 
to  our  ideal  presence,  but  he  also  appears  to  bring  it.  Himself  is 
prominent  as  well  as  the  object  which  he  describes. 

Now  the  orator,  in  order  to  move  the  will  of  his  hearers  or  read- 
•  ers,  must  exhibit  vividly  his  own  feelings,  and  in  this  disclosure 
of  excited  emotion  he  resembles  the  lyric  poet.  Still,  eloquence 
demands  that  the  affections  be  only  coordinate  with  the  other 
susceptibilities  of  the  soul,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  lyric 
poetry,  which  requires  the  affections  to  be  predominant.  Again, 
in  order  to  induce  his  hearers  to  act,  the  orator  must  often  appeal 
to  the  past.  If  he  would  excite  a  nation  to  deeds  of  heroism,  he 
must  bring  into  fresh  remembrance  the  exploits  of  olden  time, 
and  present  to  the  sons  a  glowing  portraiture  of  the  honor  of  their 
fathers.  This  vivid  descri|)tion  of  past  scenes  is  the  particular, 
in  which  eloquence  resembles  epic  poetry.  But  the  resemblance 
is  not  complete,  for  the  orator’s  description  is  regulated  by  its 
subserviency  to  excite  an  emulous  spirit  among  his  hearers,  while 
the  poet’s  verses  are  free,  and  are  designed  merely  to  gratify  the 
taste. 

There  is,  also,  one  particular  in  which  eloquence  resembles 
dramatic  poetry.  The  speaker  acts  on  the  hearers,  and  the  hear¬ 
ers  act  on  the  speaker.  He  communicates  to  them  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  excites  them  to  the  same  purposes  which  him- 
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self  has  formed.  They  hear  his  communications,  and  think,  feel, 
will  in  correspondency  with  him.  They  doubt ;  he  removes  their 
scruples.  They  disbelieve;  he  convinces  them.  They  resist; 
he  overcomes  their  opposition.  Their  opinions  and  feelings  are 
perceived  by  him  ;  perhaps  foreseen,  perhaps  detected  in  their 
countenances.  These  acts  of  the  hearer  have  an  effect  upon  the 
orator,  and  induce  him  to  adopt  a  train  of  remark  which  he  would 
otherwise  omit.  Thus  ithe  action  is  reciprocal  between  the  two 
parties ;  that  of  the  hearer  is  more  silently  but  not  always  less 
evidently  made  known  than  that  of  the  speaker.  There  is,  as  it 
were,  a  dialogue  spoken  between  the  omtor  and  his  audience ; 
they  determining  him  what  arguments  or  motives  to  present,  and 
he  determining  them  what  piir])oses  to  form,  lie  and  they  are 
in  a  relative  situation  like  that  of  the  persons  of  a  drama,  and 
thus  is  eloquence  in  one  respect  similar  to  dramatic  poetry.  A 
lifeless,  ineliective  speech  results  from  a  want  of  this  almost  dra¬ 
matic  interest  of  the  orator  in  his  auditory,  lie  must  conduct  an 
internal  conversation  with  them,  or  he  cannot  speak  to  them  with 
the  appropriate  power. 

The  ancient  elo(|nence  was  more  obviously  and  strikingly  si¬ 
milar  to  poetic  composition,  than  is  the  modern.  Their  judicial 
and  deliberative  orations  were  designed  to  produce  an  immediate 
effect,  to  persuade  to  an  immediate  act  or  purpose.  This  aim  at 
instantaneous  efficiency  was  itself  exciting  both  to  speakers  and 
hearers,  and  led  the  former  to  make  energetic  a[)peals  to  the  ])as- 
sions  of  the  latter.  The  judicial  and  deliberative  orations  were, 
therefore,  characterized  by  the  display  of  imagination  and  warm 
emotion.  The  excited  feelings  of  the  orator  were  responded  to 
by  the  audience,  and  thus  arose  a  striking  resemblance  between 
these  orations  and  dramatic  poetry.  The  external  circumstances 
in  w’hich  the  orations  were  delivered  contributed  much  to  increase 
this  resemblance.  The  accused  had  his  advocate  {patronus  cau¬ 
sae),  and  therefore  the  comj)lainant  was  answered  by  an  oppos¬ 
ing  orator,  and  thus  ensued  a  contest  which  was  often  compared 
by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  to  a  battle,  or  to  a  gladiatorial  encoun¬ 
ter.  The  attack  and  the  rej)ly,  the  rejoinder  and  the  surrejoinder 
po.ssessed  in  themselves  a  dramatic  interest,  and  the  acquittal  or 
condemnation  of  the  accused  was  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  dra¬ 
ma.  Sometimes  also,  the  relatives  of  the  man  on  trial  jn'esentcd 
themselves  suddenly,  and  in  the  habiliments  of  deep  mourning, 
before  the  judges.  Sometimes  the  Jiuditors  expressed  their  gra¬ 
tification  or  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  speaker  by  timiultnous 
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noises.  They  went  so  far,  in  many  instances,  as  to  remove  him 
by  violence  from  the  rostrum.  During  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  worshippers  in  Christian  temples  were  accus¬ 
tomed  occasionally  to  make  loud  demonstrations  of  the  pleasure 
*or  disgust  with  which  their  preacher  affected  them.  But  modern 
auditories  do  not  make  such  emphatic  expressions  of  their  appro¬ 
bation  or  their  dislike  of  the  person,  by  whom  they  are  addressed. 

But  besides  the  deliberative  and  the  judicial  orations  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was  a  third  kind,  the  panegyrical. 
These  were  sometimes  occupied  with  the  praise  of  the  gods,  of 
departed  heroes,  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  and  sometimes 
with  important  political  discussions.  After  the  downfall  of  repub¬ 
licanism,  they  were  devoted  to  the  adulation  of  the  divinity  who 
presides  over  some  public  game,  or  to  the  praise  of  the  game  it¬ 
self,  or  of  the  regent  of  the  State,  or  to  some  other  inferior  purpose. 
There  were  also  panegyrical  orations  delivered  in  honor  of  brave 
citizens  who  died  for  their  country ;  there  were  some  too,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  honor  of  private  men,  and  called  orationes  funehres. 
When  the  orator  endeavored  to  excite  his  hearers  to  an  imitation 
of  the  men  whom  he  extolled,  or  to  the  practice  of  the  virtues 
which  he  recommended,  his  style  of  address  resembled  that  of 
the  judicial  and  deliberative  orator,  and  partook  therefore  of  the 
dramatic  element.  When  he  indulged  in  merely  laudatory  effu¬ 
sions,  his  style  was  akin  to  that  of.the  lyric  poet.  When  he  nar¬ 
rated  the  exploits  of  departed  worthies,  he  introduced  into  his 
composition  some  distinctive  features  of  epic  poetry. 

It  is  evident  that  discourses  from  a  Christian  pulpit  are  often 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  epic  poem ;  for  they  often  detail 
the  truly  poetical  scenes  of  evangelical  history.  They  have  also 
an  analogy  to  the  lyric  poem ;  for  they  often  contain  the  outpour¬ 
ings  of  excited  feeling,  and  merge  the  objective  element  into  a  sub¬ 
jective  form.  They  have  more  of  the  lyrical  character  than  the  judi¬ 
cial  and  deliberative  orators  of  the  ancients ;  for  they  are  pervaded 
by  a  deeper  and  stronger  emotion.  They  have,  however,  not  so 
much  of  the  lyrical  character  as  many  of  the  panegyrical  orations ; 
for  they  must  necessarily  have  more  of  a  practical  object,  and 
aim  at  a  more  definite  influence  on  the  will.  This  aim  to  affect  the 
voluntary  principle  gives  to  the  sermon  a  likeness  to  the  delib¬ 
erative  and  judicial  orations,  and  accordingly,  a  resemblance  to 
the  dialogue  of  the  drama.  Still,  its  resemblance  to  the  drama  is 
less  than  has  been  already  ascribed  to  those  orations.  For  the 
aim  of  the  sermon  is  not  so  often  to  produce  an  immediate  effect 
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as  a  permanent  one ;  not  so  often  to  influence  the  will  at  the  in¬ 
stant,  as  to  influence  the  whole  character  for  all  time.  Hence  it 
is  not  so  exciting,  and  is  not  so  passionate  in  its  appeals,  as  those 
orations  which  are  devoted  to  a  single  object,  and  which  are  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  interest.  Moreover,  the  design  of  the  preacher  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  single  discourse  ;  he.  feels  that  he  must 
produce  his  effect  by  a  long  series  of  sermons.  This  gives  him 
more  of  a  calm  dispassionate  air,  than  the  orator  can  have  whose 
whole  success  depends  upon  a  single  speech.  An  address  from 
the  pulpit,  then,  being  less  fervid  than  a  deliberative  or  judicial 
oration  of  the  ancients,  produces  a  less  obvious  excitement  among 
the  hearers,  and  thus  secures  from  them  a  less  perceptible  re¬ 
sponse.  It  is  of  course  less  decidedly  analogous  to  the  dialogue, 
but  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  this  feature  of  dramatic  poetry.^ 


1  5.  Different  degrees  of  attention  paid  bij  the  Orator  and  the  Poet, 
to  the  Subject-matter  and  to  the  Style  of  their  compositions. 

The  poet  is  inspired  with  the  beauties  of  his  subject.  Being 
pleased  himself,  he  expresses  his  pleasure  with  a  genial  freedom. 
He  does  not  check  his  inspiration  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether,  or  how  far  his  readers  will  be  interested  in  this  or  that 
figure  of  speech,  but,  if  his  own  tastes  are  gratified  with  it,  he 
uses  it  without  hesitation.  He  w^rites  as  if  he  were  independent 
of  his  feUow-raen,  and  were  actuated  by  some  higher  genius. 
He  seems  not  to  be  constrained  by  this  genius,  but  to  be  enliven¬ 
ed  and  inspired  by  it.  There  is  no  utilitarianism  in  his  method 
of  composition.  Whenever  and  wherever  he  finds  an  object 
pleasing  to  the  taste,  he  employs  it;  and  does  not,  as  a  poet, 
inquire  whether  the  object  in  its  other  relations  be  important  or 
unimportant.  It  is  very  true  that  if  a  poem  be  written  on  a  use¬ 
ful  theme,  the  utility  of  the  stanzas  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  their  beauty,  and  thus  increases  the  pleasure  which  we  de¬ 
rive  from  them.  It  also  presents  a  new  motive  for  the  diligent 
study  of  the  poem,  and  by  our  sharpened  attention  to  it  as  a  work 
of  value,  we  may  detect  additional  and  otherwise  hidden  graces 
in  it  as  a  work  of  taste.  Still  the  usefulness  of  the  poem  was 
not  the  chief  and  apparent  design  of  its  author.  He  regards,  first  of 

’  It  may  be  needless  to  state,  that  Prof.  Schott's  views  of  sacred  eloquence, 
and  indeed  of  modern  oratory  in  general,  are  derived  from  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  German  pulpit,  and  from  the  prevalent  style  of  the  orators  under  Euro¬ 
pean  despotisihs. 
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all,  the  beautiful,  or  more  properly  the  attractive,  and  makes  every 
other  consideration  subordinate  to  that  of  taste.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  is  with  him  secondary  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  the  delineation,  and  his  own  feelings,  rather  than  those  of 
other  men,  are  the  test  of  this  agreeableness. 

The  orator,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  so  independent  of  his  fellow 
beings.  He  must  persuade  them,  and  therefore  adapt  his  style 
to  them ;  and  many  an  explanatory  or  qualifying  or  amplifying 
phrase  does  he  introduce,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his 
hearers  or  readers.  His  style  therefore  is  not  so  free  as  the  po¬ 
et’s.  He  designs  to  interest  others  in  his  subject,  and  hence 
avoids  all  those  ornaments  of  language  which  attract  attention  to 
themselves,  rather  than  to  the  practical,  aim  of  the  discourse. 
With  him,  therefore,  the  pleasing  is  secondary  to  the  useful.  He 
does  not  neglect  the  tastefulness  of  description,  he  knows  that  the 
style  must  be  attractive  in  order  to  secure  a  prolonged  regard  to 
the  thought ;  hut  he  introduces  the  beauties  of  form  only  as  means 
to  an  end,  and  makes  pleasure  subservient  to  utility.  A  figure  of 
speech,  remarks  Sauer,  is  with  the  poet  a  beautiful  flower  en¬ 
twined  into  a  lovely  wreath,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who 
seek  to  be  pleased ;  but  with  the  orator,  it  is  a  ring  in  the  chain 
by  which  he  means  to  bind  all  who  hear  him.  The  eloquent 
writer  endeavors  to  make  his  representations  clear  and  precise, 
and  thus  to  excite  an  intellectual  interest  in  his  mode  of  imparting 
truth.  He  also  endeavors  to  avoid  all  allusions  which  may  of¬ 
fend  the  sensibility  to  right  and  wrong,  and  thus  to  excite  a  moral 
interest  in  his  writings.  He  endeavors,  in  the  third  place,  to  grati¬ 
fy  the  taste,  and  captivate  the  imagination  and  affections,  and  thus 
to  excite  an  aesthetical  interest  in  his  style.  All  this  he  does  of 
set  purpose,  but  only  so  far  as  the  persuasive  influence  of  his  dis¬ 
course  requires.  He  differs,  then,  from  the  poet,  in  making  the 
usefulness  of  his  subject  more  important  than  the  attractiveness 
of  its  form ;  in  making  the  influence  of  his  words  upon  his  readers 
a  matter  of  deliberate  design,  of  prominent  regard  ;  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  influence  of  his  style  subservient  merely  to  the  practical 
impression  of  his  leading  thoughts. 


^  6.  Regard  paid  hif  the  Orator  and  the  Poet  to  their  personal 
Character  and  Relations. 

As  the  object  of  the  orator  is  to  influence  the  will,  he  needs  the 
confidence  of  his  hearers.  He  cannot  easily  persuade  them  to 
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action,  unless  they  are  satisfied  with  his  fitness  to  be  their  coun¬ 
sellor  and  monitor.  Hence  he  must  secure  their  respect  for  his 
talents  and  their  trust  in  his  virtue.  The  practical  character  of 
his  address  allows,  and  even  requires  him  to  pay  this  regard  to 
his  personal  relations  with  his  audience.  But  the  poet  has  no 
such  practical  aim  ;  he  pours  forth  his  emotions  with  actual  and  * 
seeming  freedom,  and  never  concerns  himself  with  questions  in 
relation  to  his  personal  influence.  His  object  being  to  gratify  the 
taste,  he  is  less  dependent  than  the  orator  on  the  opinions  which 
the  community  may  entertain  respecting  him,  and  although  he 
may,  as  a  man,  feel  some  solicitude  for  his  good  name,  he  must 
as  a  poet  sacrifice  this  solicitude  to  the  inspirations  of  his  theme. 
One  distinction,  then,  between  eloquence  and  poetry  is,  that  the 
one  requires  an  author  to  shape  his  composition  so  as  to  recom¬ 
mend  himself  to  his  readers,  as  a  man  of  talents  and  probity ; 
while  the  other  requires  him  to  divest  himself,  while  writing,  of 
all  references  to  the  mode  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  necessary  that  an  eloquent  writer  so  construct  his  essay, 
as  to  win  from  those  who  peruse  it  a  high  esteem  for  his  person¬ 
al  qualifications ;  for  when  wc  read  a  printed  page,  we  instinc¬ 
tively  associate  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  with  the  character 
and  even  the  person  of  their  author.  We  imagine  how  he  looks, 
speaks,  and  acts.  It  is  still  more  necessary  that  one,  who  ad¬ 
dresses  us  with  the  living  voice,  secure  this  confidence  in  his  in¬ 
dividual  merits,  especially  when  he  endeavors  to  influence  our 
will,  and  above  all  when  he  would  persuade  us  to  some  impor¬ 
tant  course  of  action.  It  is  no  light  matter  for  a  man  to  rise  and 
claim  our  attention  to  his  words,  our  belief  in  his  statements,  our 
compliance  with  his  exhortations.  He  must  possess  and  appear 
to  possess  many  permanent  excellences,  or  he  cannot  be  entitled 
to  make  this  demand  upon  our  trains  of  thought,  and  upon  our 
voluntary  affections.  He  must  appear  to  be  capable  of  instruct¬ 
ing  us  ;  else  we  shall  look  with  distrust  upon  his  reasonings.  He 
must  appear  to  be  sincere  and  pure  in  his  aflhctioiis ;  else  we 
shall  guard  ourselves  against  all  sympathy  with  him.  He  must 
appear  to  be  honest  and  benev’olent  in  his  purposes ;  else  we  shall 
not  unite  in  his  plans,  nor  conform  to  his  solicitations. 

But  the  query  arises,  how  can  the  omtor  secure  this  deference 
for  himself.  In  the  first  place,  he  sometimes  finds  that  such  defe¬ 
rence  is  secured  before  he  commences  his  address.  By  his  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  character,  as  it  has  been  developed  tlirough- 
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out  his  previous  life,  he  has  gained  the  confidence  of  men  so  much, 
as  to  meet  with  no  obstructions  in  introducing  his  own  thoughts 
into  their  minds,  his  own  purposes  into  their  wills.  But  in  the 
second  place,  where  he  has  not  already  obtained  the  confidence  of 

*  those  whom  he  addresses,  he  may  often  secure  it  by  the  structure 
of  his  speech  and  by  the  mode  of  his  delivery.  Certain  forms  of 
expression  may  attract  or  repel  his  hearers  ;  encourage  them  to 
yield  him  their  confidence,  or  to  view  him  with  distrust.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  introduce  inelevant  beauties  into  his  composition, 
for  the  sake  of  concealing  the  real  deformities  of  his  subject.  He 
is  not  permitted  to  pay  comjiliments  to  his  hearers,  to  flatter  them, 
to  extol  such  of  their  opinions  or  practices  as  cannot  be  praised 
either  justly  or  appropriately.  He  is  not  authorized  to  take  any 
advantage  of  the  weaknesses,  still  less  of  the  foibles  of  his  audi¬ 
ence,  for  the  purpose  of  commending  a  project  which  he  cannot 
justify  by  sound  argument.  All  such  tricks  of  oratory  are  foreign 
from  true  eloquence.  We  have  already  defined  eloquence,  as  a 
well  proportioned  address  to  the  intellect,  affeclions,  and  will. 
Therefore,  if  a  project  be  recommended  without  an  adequate  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reason  and  judgment,  if  it  be  so  presented  as  to  enlist 
only  the  blind  passions  in  its  behalf,  then  there  is  no  proper  pro- 
jwrtion  in  the  address,  and  of  course  there  is  no  pure  eloquence. 
The  nature  of  an  oration  requires,  that  the  orator  excite  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  hearers  in  himself,  only  so  far  as  to  increase  their 
interest  in  his  theme ;  that  he  appear  to  them,  in  the  first  place, 
worthy  of  addressing  them  in  general,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
worthy  of  addressing  them  on  the  particular  truths  to  which  his 
oration  is  devoted ;  that  he  appear  to  be  a  good  and  worthy  organ 
of  a  good  and  worthy  subject.  He  cannot  be  truly  eloquent,  un¬ 
less  his  whole  manner  be  in  fact  and  in  appearance  designed  for 
the  welfare  of  man. 

He  may  excite  an  intellectual  interest  in  his  character.  If  he 
be  the  master  of  his  subject,  and  capable  of  presenting  it  in  lucid 
diction,  he  will  often  manifest  a  noble  confidence  in  himself, 
which  will  gain  by  sympathy  the  confidence  of  others.  When  he 
has  not  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  his  theme,  and  has  obtained 
no  vivid  conceptions  of  it,  he  will  often  manifest  a  self-distrust 
and  a  painful  misgiving,  which  will  prevent  his  hearers  from  re- 

*  lying  on  his  statements.  He  may  also  excite  a  moral  interest  in 
his  character.  He  may  do  this  by  manifesting  a  keen  sensibility 
to  all  the  motives  of  virtue,  a  lively  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
the  race,  a  high  veneration  for  justice  and  religion.  His  whole 
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address  must  be  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  true 
modesty.  He  should,  indeed,  exhibit  a  proper  confidence  in  the 
tmlh  and  reasonableness  of  his  assertions ;  but  this  confidence  is 
radically  distinct  from  vanity  and  arrogance ;  it  is  allied,  and  of  the 
same  nature  with  a  modest  estimate  of  his  own  worth.  He  must 
appear  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  weakness  as  well  as  his 
strength ;  aware  of  the  limits  of  the  human  faculties  as  well  as  of 
their  real  attainments,  and  penetrated  with  reverence  for  his  su¬ 
periors,  as  well  as  a  fitting  regard  for  his  own  convictions.  He 
may  also  excite  an  aesthetical  interest  in  his  diameter.  His 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  should  indicate  his  love  of  the  beau- 
tifiil.  A  good  taste  is  combined,  in  many  important  particulars, 
with  the  moral  disposition,  and  the  tasteful  orator  is  therefore  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  popular  mind  with  philanthropy  and  virtue.  The 
oration  must  often  introduce  ideas  which  are  grand,  sublime  or 
graceful ;  and  if  these  ideas  be  presented  in  an  inappropriate 
style,  the  hearer  is  disgusted  with  the  very  objects  which  might 
have  fascinated  him,  and  is  repelled  from  the  man  with  whom  he 
might  have  been  charmed. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  the  theory  of  eloquence  will  pre¬ 
scribe  minute  and  specific  rules  for  the  orator’s  awakening  a  pop¬ 
ular  interest  in  himself  as  a  man.  It  only  prescribes,  in  general, 
that  he  educate  himself  so  as  to  deserve  and  secure  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  fellow  men ;  that  he  cultivate  his  mental  faculties 
so  as  to  merit  and  therefore  receive  the  intellectual  homage  of  his 
audience ;  that  he  possess  and  exhibit  such  a  philanthropic  and 
self-denying  and  truly  religious  temper  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion 
of  dishonest  artifice;  that  he  obtain  a  profound  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  discusses,  and  a  minute  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  principles  by  which  his  hearers  are  actuated, 
so  that  he  may  wisely  adapt  his  theme  to  the  susceptibilities  of 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  influence ;  that  he  carefully  avoid  every 
expression  and  every  mode  of  address  by  which  a  prejudice  may 
be  excited  against  his  opinions,  his  motives  or  his  projects.  Un¬ 
lettered  men,  he  must  remember,  will  often  infer  from  his  hesitat¬ 
ing  utterance,  that  he  is  destitute  of  ideas ;  or  from  his  ungainly 
attitudes,  that  he  has  no  delicacy  of  taste.  Hence  he  must  avoid 
not  only  the  actual  fault,  but  also  those  comparatively  trivial  ap¬ 
pearances,  which  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  his 
fitness  to  control  their  intellectual  and  their  moral  action.  When 
it  is  said,  that  the  orator  should  commend  himself  to  his  audience, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  that  he  should  be  egotistical  or 
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assuming.  Just  the  opposite.  The  remarks  of  Marheinecke.i  res¬ 
pecting  the  preacher,  are  just  and  important, — “  He  should  strive 
for  nothing  more  than  this,  to  make  his  personal  character  in  no 
way  injurious  to  the  cause  which  he  wishes  to  promote  ;  to  divest 
himself  of  every  thing  which  can  offend  the  tastes  or  prejudices 
of  his  people,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  their  education ; 
and  also,  yielding  to  the  noble  influences  of  his  theme,  to  sink 
himself,  where  it  is  possible,  entirely  out  of  sight  under  the  mag¬ 
nificence  and  irresistible  power  of  the  truth  which  he  proclaims.” 


^  7.  Regard  paid  hy  the  Orator  and  the  Poet  to  the  Perfection  of 

Man. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  man  has  an  instinctive  ^ong- 
ing  after  a  state  of  perfection.  He  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  any 
attainment  which  he  has  made,  hut  every  degree  of  excellence 
suggests  to  him  a  still  higher  degree  that  lies  beyond.  The  poet 
has  in  his  mind  a  perfect  ideal,  and  he  presents  this  in  sensible 
images  to  his  readers.  The  pastoral  and  elegiac  strains  express 
the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  destination  of  man  to  a  state  of  im- 
corrupted  excellence,  and  in  the  possibility  of  his  making  constant 
advances  toward  that  state.  The  satirical  poem  expresses  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  remoteness,  at  which  man  is  ac¬ 
tually  found  from  this  ideal  perfection.  The  ode  breathes  forth 
the  inspiration  of  one  who  contemplates  the  excellence  of  his  race, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  ideal  standards  of  virtue,  or  in  the  exploits 
of  particular  worthies.  When  the  poet  is  inspired  with  the 
thought  of  the  approximations  which  are  made  toward  the  char¬ 
acter  of  perfect  rectitude  and  worth,  or  of  the  sad  deviations 
from  that  character,  or  of  the  conflict  between  virtue  and  the  out¬ 
ward  world,  or  of  the  triumph  of  the  one  over  the  other,  he  pours 
forth  his  feelings,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  tale,  sometimes 
in  that  of  the  drama,  now  in  the  heroic,  and  again  in  the  tragic 
verse.  But  he  is  always  satisfied  with  the  bare  presentation  of  an 
ideal.  He  suggests  no  methods,  and  urges  no  motives  for  the 
attainment  of  this  perfect  excellence.  In  this  respect  he  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  orator.  Eloquence  does  not  linger  so  long  as  poetry 
in  the  imaginative  description  of  the  faultless  state  ;  it  presents  a 
more  exact  analysis  of  thegooddesired,  gives  a  more  definite  view 
of  the  necessity  for  struggling  to  reach  it,  and  of  the  means  and 
motives  for  overcoming  the  hindrances  to  its  attainment.  The 
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|X>et  simply  aims  at  a  vivid  portraiture  of  ideal  perfection ;  the 
orator  strives  to  connect  with  this  portraiture  a  realization  of  the 
imagined  excellence.  And  eloquence  is  and  does  all  that  it  can 
and  should  be  and  do,  when  it  urges  man  onward  in  his  endeav¬ 
ors  to  realize  the  perfectness  of  his  being,  to  attain  a  complete 
harmony  with  himself  and  with  the  world  out  of  himself  It 
must  aim,  therefore,  at  a  complete  illumination  of  the  mind,  at  a 
purifying  of  the  afiections,  at  a  proper  stimulus  of  the  will.  He 
is  not  truly  eloquent  who  endeavors  to  persuade  men  by  any  mo¬ 
tives,  or  to  any  deeds  which  interfere,  in  any  manner,  with  their 
intellectual  or  moral  perfection.  If  the  speeches,  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  cajole  or  delude  men,  contain  some  elements  of  genuine 
eloquence,  they  are  still  destitute  of  the  higher  elements  ;  of  the 
appropriate  aim  and  spirit  which  impart  an  ennobling  character  to 
every  sentence  that  is  uttered.  Unless  the  orator  have  a  lofty 
ideal  of  virtue  always  prominent  before  his  mind,  his  eloquence 
must  be  misapplied,  abused,  imperfect,  impure,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  the  name  which  is  given  to  it  by  inconsiderate  men. 


^  8.  The  place  which  Eloquence  holds  among  the  Arts. 

The  term  art  is  used,  subjectively,  to  denote  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  that,  which  possesses  a  unity  consisting  in  the  adaptation  * 
of  means  to  an  end.  It  is  also  used,  objectively,  to  denote  the 
compass  of  the  rules  which  are  to  be  observed,  for  the  production 
of  the  object  containing  this  unity.  Thus  the  poetic  art  is  the 
system  of  rules  for  the  harmonious  and  vivid  representation,  in 
words,  of  that  which  has  formed  in  the  poet’s  mind  one  beautiful 
and  attractive  whole.  The  art  of  rhetoric  is  the  system  of  rules 
according  to  which  discourses  in  prose  are  to  be  sketched,  filled 
out,  and  (in  the  case  of  oral  addresses)  delivered  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  or  of  persuasion.  The  term  art  is  more  properly 
used  to  designate  the  subjective  idea ;  and  the  objective  is  better 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  theory  of  the  art. 

The  arts  are  divided  into  the  useful  and  the  aesthetic.  The 
useful  are  sometimes  termed  mechanical ;  but  this  is  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  designation ;  for  it  confines  our  view  to  their  outward  and 
physical  advantages,  and  does  not  even  imply  their  higher  util¬ 
ity  to  the  inward,  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  useful  and  the  aesthetic  arts  is  not,  that  the 
former  are  productive  of  good,  and  the  latter  of  no  good ;  nor  that 
the  latter  please  the  taste,  and  the  former  impart  no  gratification. 
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The  aesthetic  arts  are  useful,  but  their  utility  is  an  attendant,  not 
a  primary  excellence.  It  is  not  sought  for  and  labored  for,  as  es¬ 
sential  to  their  very  nature.  On  the  other  hand  the  useful  arts 
gratify  the  taste,  but  their  attractiveness  is  a  subordinate  excel¬ 
lence,  and  constitutes  no  part  of*  their  intrinsic  diameter.  The 
aesthetical  arts  are  divided  into  the  pleasant  and  the  fine.  The 
former  are  those  which  gmtify  the  lower  external  senses,  and  al¬ 
so  those  which  please  us  by  awakening  the  consciousness  of  ani¬ 
mal  life.  Thus  the  art  of  entertaining  a  company  by  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  table,  by  a  variety  of  social  games,  by  wit  and  humor 
of  discourse  is  one  of  the  pleasant  arts,  giving  us  an  agreeable 
sense  of  our  physical  existence.  The  fine  arts  are  nobler  than 
these,  and  gmtify  the  higher,  inner  tastes.  They  do  not  disdain 
the  aid  of  the  merely  pleasing  arts,  but  are  often  united  with 
them  and  receive  a  stimulus  from  them. 

There  are  some  of  the  aesthetical,  and  especially  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  are  intimately  conjoined  with  the  useful.  The  pleas¬ 
ing  and  the  attractive  elements  are  employed  as  means  fbr  in¬ 
creasing  the  utility  of  that,  whose  first  and  chief  object  is  not  to 
promote  gmtification  but  to  do  good.  These  are  called  the  rela¬ 
tively  aesthetic  arts,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  primarily  and  chiefly  designed  to  impart  pleasure,  and  are 
therefore  termed  absolutely  aesthetic.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
relatively  aesthetic  arts  is  called  adherent,  because  it  is  not  their 
principal  or  predominant  quality.  Thus  the  beauty  of  a  temple 
is  designed  to  be  merely  subservient  to  the  worship  of  God ;  and 
if  the  fitness  of  the  temple  for  religious  exercises  be  sacrificed  to 
its  attractiveness  as  an  object  of  the  fine  arts,  if  its  adaptation  to 
spiritual  uses  be  considered  secondary  to  its  ornaments,  the  true 
idea  of  the  temple  is  not  realized. 

Now  eloquence  is  an  art  ;  for  it  is  a  system  of  means  to  an  end, 
forming  one  united  whole.  It  is  an  aesthetic  art,  combining  the 
pleasant  with  the  fine ;  for  it  is  designed  to  gmtify  the  inward 
and  the  outward  tastes.  It  is  a  useful  art ;  for  it  is  intended  and 
devised  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society.  But  its  attmetiveness 
is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  adherent,  not  predominant.  It  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  increase  the  utility  of  that  which  is  otherwise  useful. 
Eloquence,  therefore,  is  a  relatively  not  an  absolutely  aesthetic 
art.  It  combines  the  pleasant,  the  free  and  the  profitable,  mak¬ 
ing  the  two  former  elements  subsidiary  to  the  latter. 
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J  9.  The  Moral  Aspect  of  Eloquence. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  Spartans  and  Cretans  for¬ 
bade  the  practice  of  eloquence  within  their  territories.  It  was 
condemned  by  the  Spartan  laws  with  especial  severity  after  the 
time  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  also  frequently  discountenanced  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  early  days  of  their  Republic.  It  has  likewise  , 
been  opposed  by  modern  writers,  particularly  by  Kant.  The 
great  objection  to  it  is,  that  its  moral  influence  is  bad.  There 
A^ould  be  some  reason  for  this  objection,  if  it  were  true  either, 
first,  that  eloquence  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  passions 
merely,  and  thus  influences  the  will  without  reference  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  or  moral  judgment ;  or  secondly,  that  it  appeals  to  the 
imagination  and  the  passions  with  so  much  power,  as  to  interfere 
with  the  free  and  candid  exercise  of  the  reason  and  conscience. 
If  eloquence  were  merely  the  art  of  persuading,  and  had  an  in¬ 
discriminate  and  unhesitating  recourse  to  any  principles  whatever, 
by  which  persuasion  could  be  effected,  then  it  might  often  be 
en)ployed  for  immoral  purposes ;  and  also,  when  directed  to  a 
worthy  end,  might  accomplish  it  by  dishonest  means.  Kant  re¬ 
marks,  that  eloquence  is  injurious  even  when  it  persuades  men 
to  that  which  is  objectively  right,  for  it  even  then  corrupts  the 
subjective  sentiments.  It  urges  men  to  the  proper  conduct  on 
other  grounds  than  the  intrinsic  propriety  of  that  conduct,  and 
secures  goodness  of  action  without  encouraging  goodness  of  mo¬ 
tive.  But  all  these  objections  emanate  from  an  erroneous  view 
of  the  nature  of  eloquence.  It  does  not  address  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings  exclusively,  but  cobrdinately,  and  in  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  quicken  rather  than  to  repress  the  exercise  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  powers.  It  aims  at  an  harmonious  and  a  mutually 
beneficent  action  of  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  fancy,  and  the 
affections,  and  it  therefore  presupposes  that  the  object  pursued, 
and  the  motives  for  pursuing  it  are  conformed  to  the  highest  stan¬ 
dard  of  morality.  Eloquence  may,  indeed,  sometimes  accommo¬ 
date  itself  to  the  errors  of  men,  but  never  so  as  to  sanction  those 
errors.  It  may  appeal  to  self-love,  but  never  so  as  to  make  the 
regard  for  self  [)aramount  to  the  regard  for  others.  It  is  right  for 
men  to  consult  their  own  interest,  and  when  their  moral  principle 
is  weak,  they  may  be  improved  in  their  character  by  reflecting 
on  the  advantages  of  virtue.  They  may  be  led  by  their  love  of 
self,  to  secure  that  holiness  which  will  promote  their  welfare. 
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And  in  proportion  to  the  obtiiseness  of  their  religious  sensibilities, 
must  be  the  boldness  of  our  appeal  to  their  desire  of  the  rewards 
which  come  from  a  religious  life.  It  is  true  that  eloquence  has 
sometimes  degenerated  into  the  art  of  deceiving  men  by  speech, 
into  the  taking  advantage  of  their  humors  and  caprices  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  to  unreasonable  acts.  It  has  in  fact  some¬ 
times  been,  as  Kant  describes  it,  the  art  of  managing  an  affair  of 
the  intellect,  as  if  it  were  a  subject  fit  only  for  a  play  of  the  fan¬ 
cy.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  original  motive  to  eloquence 
is  a  desire  to  promote  the  perfection  of  man,  and  the  nature  of  it 
is  a  symmetrical  operation  upon  the  mental  and  the  moral  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  and  the  end  of  it  is  man’s  entire,  his  highest,  of  course 
his  spiritual  im[)rovement,  then  we  discover  no  possible  ground 
for  the  charge  that  it  blinds  the  intellect  and  misleads  the  affec¬ 
tions.  From  the  fact  that  its  aims  and  tendencies  are  so  high 
upward,  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pulpit,  although 
Kant  condemns  it  as  especially  uncongenial  with  attempts  to  se¬ 
cure  justice  at  court,  or  to  promote  religion  in  the  church.  Indeed 
the  political  condition  of  many  European  States  is  such,  as  to  en¬ 
courage  no  other  form  of  public  eloquence,  than  that  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  ;  they  have  no  deliberative  assemblies  and  no  open  judicial 
courts,  like  those  in  the  ancient  republics,  and  under  several  mo¬ 
dern  governments. 

$  10.  Chu'istian  character  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 

Every  system  of  truth  has  some  one  leading  idea.  The  scheme 
of  doctrine  and  of  duty  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  has 
for  its  chief  and  governing  thought,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  kingdom  of  God  embraces  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  embraces  the  state  and  the  company 
of  those  who  have  received  in  this  life  the  knowledge,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  spirit  and  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  religion,  see  Matt.  12: 
28.  13:  52.  Col.  1:  13.  1  Cor.  4:  20.  It  embraces  also  the  state 
and  company  of  those  who  are  glorified  in  the  eternal  world ;  see 
Matt.  5:  3,  10,  12.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  because  he  is  its 
founder  and  preserver,  its  beginning  and  its  end.  It  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  because  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  heaven,  and 
is  perfected  there.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  because  his  a- 
tonement  is  the  corner-stone  on  which  it  is  established.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  whole  Christian  dispensation  is  to  educate  men  for  this 
blessed  kingdom.  They  are  to  be  excited  and  disciplined  and 
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prepared  for  it,  by  means  of  instniction  in  sacred  truth.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  man  merely  know  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
He  must  also  feel  the  possibility  of  his  union  with  Gk)d.  He  instinc¬ 
tively  aspires  after  such  a  union,  for  he  has  a  natural  longing  after 
a  universal  harmony;  but  he  sees  that  there  must  be  some  propi¬ 
tiating  sacrifice  before  he  can  be  one  with  the  pure  divinity. 
Christ  has  not  only  given  man  the  needed  instruction,  but  has  al¬ 
so  offered  the  essential  sacrifice.  He  has  offered  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  Deity  propitious,  but  of  enabling  men 
to  see  that  he  is  so ;  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  them  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  pure  and  incorruptible  law,  of  the  blending  of  justice 
with  love  ;  for  the  puriiose  of  prei)aring  the  way  and  presenting 
the  motives  for  transgressors  to  be  at  peace  with  their  Maker. 
Nor  has  he  merely  given  himself  as  a  sacrifice  ;  he  has  also  ex- 
liibited  an  example  by  which  we  are  enlightened  with  regard  to 
our  duty,  and  incited  to  a  self-denying  and  devoted  life.  In  one 
sense,  his  work  is  not  finished.  fJe  has  established  a  church, 
and  in  the  church  has  appointed  ministers,  whose  office  it  is  to 
prosecute  and  perfect  the  system  of  benevolent  action  which  he 
has  begun.  The  duty  of  ministers  is  to  preach  that  word,  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  central  idea,  and  the  atonement 
of  Jesus  the  middle-point.  They  must  be  representatives  of  their 
Master  in  their  deeds,  as  well  as  in  their  instructions.  They 
must  die  to  sin,  as  he  died  for  it.  They  must  sacrifice  them¬ 
selves  to  the  service  of  God,  as  he  made  himself  an  offering  for 
the  divine  glory.  They  must  renounce  every  earthly  attachment 
and  abandon  every  pleasure  and  pursuit,  which  interfere  with 
their  highest  usefulness,  as  their  Master  yielded  up  even  his  life 
for  the  cause  of  benevolence.  They  must  be  not  only  preachers 
but  also  priests. 

Since  the  Reformation  it  has  often  been  asserted,  that  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  no  priestly  character  or  office.  The 
Catholics  have  so  degraded  the  ministry  by  literal  views  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  that  Protestants  have  denied  the  reality  of 
such  a  priesthood  altogether.  Marheinecke,  ho\\’’ever,  contends 
that  the  Christian  minister  may  rightly  be  called  a  and  his¬ 

tory  proves  that  by  refusing  him  that  appellation,  he  has  been  of¬ 
ten  exposed  to  a  loss  of  spirituality  and  true  dignity.  It  is  indeed 
true,  as  Loeffler  has  remarked,  that  Christ  never  expressly  de¬ 
nominates  himself  a  priest,  but  rather  compares  himself  to  the 
victim,  which  the  priest  oflbrs  in  sacrifice  ;  see  Malt.  2G:  28.  Mark 
14:  24.  Luke  22:  20 ;  see  also  1  Cor.  5:  6—8,  where  he  is  called 
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the  paschal  lamb.  But  does  he  not  also  declare  in  Matt.  20:  28, 
John  6:  51,  that  he  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  gave  himself  as  a 
XvTQor  ?  Is  he  not  represented  in  E[)h.  5:  2,  as  the  performer  of 
the  oblation,  and  is  he  not  styled  throughout  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  the  true,  perfect,  eternal  high  priest  ?  Does  not  the 
apostle  Paul  also  denominate  himself  a  priest  in  Rum.  15:  16, 
meaning  that  he  was  instrumental  in  converting  souls  to  God  and 
thus  presenting  them  as  sacrifices  unto  him  ?  Docs  he  not  testi¬ 
fy  in  2  Cor.  4:  10,  that  he  constantly  exposes  himself  to  death 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  Gal.  6:  14,  that  he  is  crucified 
to  the  world?  See  also  Gal.  5:  21.  Does  he  not  speak  in  Phil. 
2:  17,  of  his  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  in  discharging  his 
duty  to  his  brethren,  in  presenting  their  faith  as  an  ofl'ering  to  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  Christian  priesthood? 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  private  Christians  are  represented  in  1  Pet. 
2:  5,  as  invested  with  the  priestly  office. .  Still  they  are  not  thus 
honored,  in  the  same  degree  with  the  constituted  minister  of  the 
word.  They  give  themselves  as  an  offering  to  their  Maker,  they 
strive  to  present  their  neighbors  likewise  as  an  acceptable  sacri¬ 
fice  to  heaven,  they  live  to  some  extent  retired  from  the  circles 
of  fashion  ;  but  the  consistent  preacher  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
direct  eflbrts  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  consecrates  himself  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  a  life  of  self-denial.  He  walks  emphatical¬ 
ly  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  the  earth,  and  does  not  participate, 
as  others  do,  in  the  pleasures  of  society.  He  may  sympathize 
indeed  with  the  innocent  joys  of  others,  but  he  must  not  exhibit 
the  same  festive  spirit  which  is  indulged  by  the  laity.  He  should 
not  appear  morose,  nor  offensiv'cly  peculiar,  but  he  must  avoid 
some  modes  of  dre.ss,  some  expressions  of  sentiment,  some  kinds 
of  relaxation  which  are  allowed  to  private  Christians.  He  must 
preserve,  so  far  as  enlightened  reason  recommends,  a  profession¬ 
al  peculiarity,  and  should  seem  to  be,  as  well  as  really  be,  absorb¬ 
ed  in  a  higher  than  earthly  mission. 

Nor  is  it  simply  in  the  measure  of  his  consecration  to  God,  and 
in  the  number  of  his  efforts  to  make  Iris  fellow-men  meet  offer¬ 
ings  to  heaven,  that  he  possesses  more  of  a  priestly  character  than 
belongs  to  laymen.  He  is  also  distinguished  from  them  by  his  du¬ 
ties  in  the  sanctuar^^  The  office  of  a  prophet  or  preacher  was 
separated,  under  the  Jewish  economy,  from  the  office  of  a  priest 
or  conductor  of  the  services  of  the  temple.  But  under  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation,  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  public  worship  of 
God  is  conjoined  with  that  of  proclaiming  truth.  The  evangelical 
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pastor,  whose  words  are  instrumental  in  making  many  of  his 
hearers  an  acceptable  sacrifice  unto  Heaven,  is  also  doubly  a 
priest  when  he  oflers  up  the  united  prayers  of  his  congregation, 
when  he  presents  their  children  at  the  baptismal  altar  as  an  obla¬ 
tion  to  God,  and  when  he  dedicates  his  whole  church  to  their 
Saviour  in  the  sacrament  of  the  bread  and  wine.  lie  is  not  in¬ 
deed  a  priest  in  the  original  and  more  proper  sense,  that  of  offer¬ 
ing  an  outward  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  an  offended  Deity ;  but 
in  the  sense  of  offering  his  own  heart  and  life,  of  offering,  instni- 
mentally,  the  souls  and  the  influence  of  his  hearers  to  God,  in  the 
sense  of  crucifying  himself  to  the  world,  of  sacrificing  his  earthly 
interests  and  pleasures  for  the  divine  glory,  in  the  sense  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  services  of  public  religious  worship,  he  should  habit¬ 
ually  regard  himself  as  set  apart  to  the  priesthood.  Unless  he 
do  consider  himself  as  thus  anointed,  he  will  be  inclined  to  con¬ 
form  improperly  to  the  usages  of  the  world,  and  will  be  in  danger 
of  losing  his  rightful  authority  over  the  minds  of  laymen.  The 
Protestant  clergy  have  often  undermined  their  influence  by  ac¬ 
commodating  themselves  to  the  standard  of  general  society,  and 
refusing  not  only  to  assert,  but  also  to  feel  the  true  sacredness  of 
their  office. 

The  preceding  train  of  remark  suggests  the  leading  idea  of  pul¬ 
pit  eloquence.  It  must  consist  in  the  preaching  of  Christian  truth, 
especially  in  unfolding  the  influences  of  Christ’s  atonement.  It 

i\o\,  pulpit  eloquence  it  be  employed  on  mere  philosophy,  or 
ethics,  or  any  theme  which  is  not  distinctively  connected  with 
evangelical  doctrine.  It  must  also  unite  with  the  clear  statement 
of  principles,  the  exhibition  of  a  warm  and  earnest  piety.  It  must 
explain  not  so  much  biblical  truth  in  general,  as  the  distinctive 
faith  of  the  Christian  scheme.  It  must  urge  not  to  the  possession 
of  a  mere  intellectual  faith,  but  to  the  union  of  this  with  self-deny¬ 
ing  love.  This  union  must  not  only  be  taught  by  the  preacher  s 
words ;  it  must  also  be  illustrated  in  his  style  of  uttering  those 
words.  He  should  exhibit  in  his  tones,  gestures  and  whole  mein 
the  particular  temper  which  he  recommends.  His  sermon  can¬ 
not  be  disjoined  from  his  life ;  therefore,  all  his  deeds  must  be  a 
befitting  commentary  upon  his  teachings,  and  his  daily  example 
must  add  an  eloquence  to  his  pulpit  addresses.  It  must  be  an 
example  not  merely  of  ethical,  but  also  of  evangelical  virtue,  of 
that  benevolence  which  is  inseparable  from  trust  in  the  Redeem¬ 
er.  Unless  he  conjoin  a  Christian  character  with  distinctively, 
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Christian  discourses,  he  may  be  a  secular  orator,  but  he  has  not 
the  true  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 


Ml.  Moral  and  Evangelical  Preaching. 

Since  the  prevalence  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  it  has  been 
fashionable  to  discourse  from  the  pulpit  on  moral  duties  rather 
than  on  the  Christian  faith.  That  is  indeed  a  useless  faith,  which 
is  not  a  motive  to  the  discharge  of  duty ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
that  is  a  transient  and  superticial  virtue,  which  does  not  emanate 
from  religious  principle.  A  wise  preacher,  then,  will  endeavor 
so  to  communicate  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  to  show  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  moral  life,  and  so  to  describe  the  practical  virtues  as 
to  illustrate  their  indebtedness  to  the  Christian  faith.  Schuderolf 
speaks  of  a  homiletic  realism,  the  prominent  aim  of  which  is  to  en¬ 
force  the  performance  of  our  duty,  but  still  it  insists  on  religious 
feeling  as  an  incentive  to  the  virtue  enjoined  ;  and  also  of  a 
iletic  idealism,  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  inculcate  faith  in 
Christ  and  love  to  him,  but  still  it  urges  the  manifestation  of  these 
inward  exercises  in  outward  moral  obedience.  The  former  shows 
God  in  the  life,  the  latter  develops  the  life  in  God.  Not  every 
minister  is  qualified  to  preach  in  either  one  of  these  modes,  with 
the  same  success  as  in  the  other  ;  nor  is  every  audience  equally 
prepared  for  both  methods  of  discourse.  One  preacher,  therefore, 
is  inclined  to  select  as  his  uniform  style,  that  which  is  most  con¬ 
genial  with  his  own  tastes  or  the  wishes  of  his  people.  But  he 
should  intermingle  the  two  modes,  and  thus  harmonize  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  the  duties  of  religion.  He  should  not  allow  the  real¬ 
ism  nor  the  idealism  to  be  uniformly  predominant ;  but  should 
sometimes  present  an  abstract  truth  in  the  foreground,  as  casting  a 
radiance  upon  duty,  and  at  other  times  should  give  a  prominence 
to  morals,  as  resulting  from  correct  doctrine.  By  this  interchange 
of  modes,  he  imparts  a  freshness  and  vivacity  to  the  entire  course 
of  his  ministrations,  and  avoids  the  one-sided,  incomplete,  monoto¬ 
nous  character,  which  so  often  deprives  the  pulpit  of  its  interest 
and  usefulness. 

$  12.  Conformity  to  the  Scriptural  Manner  of  Teaching. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  minister  is  called  to  car¬ 
ry  forward  the  work  which  our  Saviour  began  on  the  earth.  He 
is  to  carry  it  forward  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  Master,  and  with  es- 
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pecial  reference  to  the  mental,  moral  and  religious  character  of 
his  contempomries.  Now  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  present  time,  differ  from  those  in  the  time  of  the 
inspired  penmen.  Consequently,  the  style  of  address  for  the 
modern  pulpit,  must  be  in  some  respects  unlike  that  of  the  first 
preachers.  Many  ])assages  of  the  Bible  are  of  local  and  tempo- 
rary  application.  Not  only  may  we  refuse  to  make  them  a  pat¬ 
tern  which  is  to  be  literally  copied,  but  we  may  also  introduce  a 
new  mode  of  address,  which  has  no  exact  resemblance  to  any 
specific  model  in  the  Scriptures  but  is  accommodated  to  our  local 
and  tem[X)rary  peculiarities.  Unless  we  be  allowed  to  deviate 
thus  from  the  biblical  manner,  we  shall  lose  so  much  of  our  men¬ 
tal  freedom  that  eloquence  will  be  impossible.  For  example, 
when  Jesus  says  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
it  cannot  be  forgiven,  he  alludes,  first,  to  a  class  of  men  who  saw 
his  miracles,  but  still  did  not  acknowledge  the  divine  influence  in 
their  production,  and  secondly,  to  the  views  prevalent  in  his  day 
with  regard  to  the  demoniacal  operations  to  which  his  miracles 
were  ascribed.  His  words,  then,  are  not  exactly  applicable  to 
those,  who  have  not  the  above  named  views  of  the  action  of  de¬ 
mons,  nor  the  above  named  ocular  evidence  of  his  miraculous 
power.  When  Paul  inveighs  against  the  practice  of  requiring 
all  Christians  to  obey  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  all  heathen 
converts  to  be  circumcised,  and  when  in  Col.  2:  18  he  condemns 
those  converts  from  the  Essenes  who  rendered  divine  homage 
to  the  angels,  he  cannot  be  specifically  imitated  by  his  succes¬ 
sors  in  the  ministry,  for  they  have  no  occasion  for  reiterating  such 
reproofs.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  called  to  refute  errors 
which  the  biblical  writers  had  no  necessity  for  canvassing,  and  to 
frown  upon  crimes  which  were  not  committed,  and  of  course  not 
rebuked  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  We  have  the  same  reason 
for  discountenancing  the  now  prevalent  sin  of  neglecting  the 
Lord’s  supper,  which  Paul  had  for  reprimanding  those  abuses  of 
the  feasts  of  charity  which  occurred  in  his  time.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Bible  has  given  us  general  principles, 
which  apply  to  our  own  as  well  as  to  every  other  period.  It  has 
prescribed  universal  rules,  in  which  all  our  specific  regulations 
are  involved,  and  has  issued  certain  interdicts,  which  enclose  all 
the  peculiar  remonstrances  that  are  needed  for  our  times.  The 
Bible  is,  in  its  essential  features,  a  model  for  the  whole  world 
and  for  every  age,  but  in  some  of  its  details  it  was  precisely 
adapted  to  the  men  for  whom  it  was  originally  written,  and  can- 
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not  be  minutely  imitated  by  men,  whose  character,  position  and 
necessities  are  differeiit  from  those  of  the  ancient  orientals.  The 
character,  too,  of  the  biblical  writers  authorized  them  to  adopt  a 
method  of  address  which  we  cannot  make  our  own  without  ir¬ 
reverence  and  presumption.  It  may,  however,  be  propounded 
as  a  rule,  that  the  style  of  pulpit  elotpience,  as  well  as  the 
substance  of  it,  should  be  distinctively  Christian ;  that  although 
the  modern  preacher  may  write  in  a  more  systematic  manner  and 
may  prepare  himself  more  elaborately  for  his  discourses  than  the 
sacred  penmen  chose  to  do,  still  he  should  make  frequent  use  of 
their  phraseology,  and  should  present  their  doetrines  in  the  form 
which  was  originally  given  them,  so  far  as  that  form  is  congruous 
with  the  uninspired  character  of  modern  writing,  and  with  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  present  age.  The  votary  of  any  science  will  prefer 
to  express  himself,  if  he  can  do  so  with  perfect  propriety,  in  the 
language  of  those  who  originated  the  science  ;  for  this  language 
is  apt  to  have  an  unequalled  freshness,  vivacity  and  pertinence. 


M3.  The  design  of  a  Sermon. 


It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  of  many,  that  the  object  of  cdl  ser¬ 
mons  is  barely  to  impart  instruction ;  the  opinion  of  many  more, 
that  this  is  the  sole  object  of  some  sermons.  Now  it  is  true,  that  a 
discourse  from  the  pulpit  must  communicate  knowledge  ;  still  it 
does  not  attain  its  legitimate  end  when  it  is  merely  didactic.  It 
must  present  truth  to  the  mind,  but  more ;  it  must  also  recom¬ 
mend  this  truth  to  the  heart ;  it  must  induce  men  not  only  to  love 
it  but  likewise  to  act  in  obedience  to  it.  The  school  is  designed 
for  instruction,  the  church  for  moral  improvement.  Pedagogues 
and  professors  teach ;  pulpit-orators  persuade  to  the  voluntary 
practiee  of  the  religion  which  is  taught.  The  grand  design  of  a 
sermon  is  to  edify  the  hearers.  Our  Saviour  compares  a  true 
Christian  to  a  wise  man  building  his  house  upon  a  rock.  Matt.  7: 
24 — 27  ;  he  speaks  of  his  church  as  budded  upon  a  rock.  Matt. 
16:  18 ;  Paul  describes  the  friends  of  Jesus  as  God’s  building, 
1  Cor.  3,  9 — 17 ;  and  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  6: 
19;  as  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  2  Cor.  6:  16 ;  as  a  holy  tem- 
jiile  and  as  a  hal)itation  of  God,  Eph.  2:  21,  22.  He  speaks  of 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  this  temple,  1  Cor.  3:  10  seq.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  mere  knowledge  does  not  constitute  man  a  fit 
habitation  for  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  knowledge  conjoined  with 
love  and  obedience ;  it  is  faith,  hope,  charity,  but  the  greatest  of 
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these  is  charity.  Edification,  then,  consists  in  the  improvement 
of  the  whole  man ;  in  his  intellectual,  but  more  especially  his 
moral  advancement.  To  edify  the  soul  is  not  merely  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  good  character,  not  merely  to  raise  the  superstruc¬ 
ture,  but  to  improve  the  spiritual  being  in  every  excellence. 
The  prophesying  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  was  altogether 
distinct  from  simple  teaching;  see  Acts  2:  17,  18.  1  Cor.  11: 4.  13: 
9.  12:  28,  29.  It  was  an  impassioned  religious  address,  and  the 
design  of  it  was  to  build  up  the  intellect,  heart  and  will,  to  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  man ;  especially  to  animate  and  strengthen 
the  Christian  virtues;  see  1  Cor.  xiv.  If,  then,  the  design  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  be  not  merely  to  imj)art  instruction,  but  also  to  vivify  the 
religious  principle,  it  follows  that  a  sermon  is  one-sided,  ill-pro¬ 
portioned,  imperfect  if  it  do  not  exhibit  the  Christian  faith  in  its 
union  with  Christian  love,  if  it  do  not  incline  the  heart  to  cherish 
the  truth  which  is  believed  by  the  intellect,  if  it  do  not  unite  with 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  sanctuary  to  produce  one  eflect, 
the  symmetrical  and  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  character. 


§  14.  Eloquence  cssetitial  to  a  Sermon. 

If  the  object  of  a  preacher  were  merely  to  instruct,  then  he 
might  adopt  the  style  of  simple  prose.  In  the  didactic  parts  of 
his  discourse  he  does  employ  this  style  ;  but  as  in  other  parts  he 
aims  to  influence  the  feelings  and  the  will,  he  must  also  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  language  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Philosophy  of  Identity  have  advanced  the  idea,  that 
religion  is  in  its  nature  the  same  with  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  in 
general,  and  that  the  only  fit  style  of  expressing  religious  truth  is 
the  i)oetic.  Sauer  has  asserted,  that  all  religious  communications 
in  the  church  should  be  made  in  song,  rather  than  in  speeeh. 
But  although  religion  is,  in  some  respects,  identical  with  the  fine 
arts,  especially  with  poetry,  it  is  in  other  respects  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  them.  First,  like  them  it  springs  from  feeling,  from 
a  desire  of  harmony  with  one’s  self :  but  the  union  which  is  aimed 
at  in  religion  is  one  of  the  intellect,  affections  and  will ;  whereas 
the  union  aimed  at  in  the  poetic  and  other  fine  arts,  is  merely 
one  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  Secondly,  the  religious 
man  is,  during  his  devotional  exercises,  the  subject  of  a  kind  of 
inspiration,  like  that  of  the  poet  and  artist ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  former  is  regulated  by  the  judgment  and  reason  more  than 
4* 
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that  of  the  latter.  Thirdly,  religion  resembles  the  fine  arts  in  the 
fact  that  it  looks  above  the  sensuous  world  for  its  appropriate  ob¬ 
jects  ;  but  it  looks  higher  than  to  the  favorite  sphere  of  those  arts. 
It  looks  to  that  which  is  purely  spiritual,  whereas  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  mere  refinements  and  ideal  combinations  of  objects  of 
sense.  It  looks  also  to  that  which  is  real,  whereas  poetry  and 
the  other  fine  arts  are  satisfied  with  what  is  imaginary.  Religion 
is  pervaded  and  governed  by  the  truth ;  the  poetic  and  similar 
arts,  by  the  principles  of  taste.  Hence  religion,  differing  thus 
from  poetic  feeling,  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  sim¬ 
ple  poetry ;  in  other  words,  this  is  not  the  distinctive  and  proper 
style  of  a  sermon.  Still,  it  is  one  element  of  that  style.  Religion 
exercises  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  Originating  from  a  desire 
of  harmony  with  one’s  self  and  with  God,  it  suggests  at  once  cer¬ 
tain  definite  ideas  of  truth,  and  thus  it  employs  the  reason.  These 
truths  are  made  more  obvious  and  vivid  by  a  connection  with  ob¬ 
jects  of  sense,  and  they  become  connected  with  such  objects  by 
the  imagination.  When  thus  bodied  forth  they  exert  a  lively  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  affections,  and  through  the  affections  upon  the 
will.  In  this  way  all  the  faculties,  the  intellect,  imagination, 
feelings  and  will  are  interested  in  religious  action ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  language  of  all  those  principles  united  is 
that  of  eloquence.  The  intellect  employs  simple  prose.  The 
imagination  and  the  affections  employ  poetry.  The  will  employs 
simple  prose  and  poetry  in  a  certain  combination,  for  a  certain 
end,  and  forms  a  new  style,  that  of  eloquence.  This  must  be  the 
style  of  a  sermon ;  for  the  sermon  teaches ;  it  also  invests  its 
teachings  in  an  attractive  garb  ;  it  likewise  rouses  the  affections ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  intellectual,  the  imaginative  and  the  pa- 
tlietic,  it  appeals  to  the  will,  and  persuades  it  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Thus  it  addresses  the  whole  soul 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  voluntary  union  with  God.  It  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  employ  any  other  form  of  address,  than  that  which 
aims  to  persuade  the  will  by  means  of  a  symmetrical  ap[)cal  to 
all  the  spiritual  faculties.  This  form  of  address,  is  eloquence,  as 
already  defined.  The  preacher  is  under  the  influence  of  religious 
feeling,  and  has  a  religious  motive  ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  style  of  the  mere  prose  writer,  or  of  the  mere  poet. 
He  must  be  more  animated  than  the  former,  and  must  have  a 
more  definite  aim  than  the  latter.  If  his  sole  object  were  to  teach 
theology,  he  might  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  prose.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  his  object  is  to  interest  the  feelings  in  theological  truth,  he 
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rniist  combine  with  the  prosaic  element  the  poetic  also.  And 
further,  as  his  ultimate  design  is  to  make  the  will  harmonious 
with  this  truth,  he  must  resort  to  a  form  of  speech  still  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  poetry,  to  eloquence.  If  he  in¬ 
tended  simply  to  effect  a  change  in  the  ^vill,  he  need  not  be  elo¬ 
quent  ;  but  he  must  persuade  to  voluntary  action  by  means  of  an 
impassioned  interest  in  religious  truth;  and  the  delinilion  of  elo¬ 
quence  is  the  art  of  moving  the  will  by  an  excitement  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  imagination  in  view  of  the  objects  of  the  intellect. 
To  secure  faith  alone,  or  love  alone,  or  works  alone  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  demand  eloquence ;  but  to  secure  the  true  faith,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  right  love  and  thus  leading  to  good  works,  requires 
the  highest  kind  of  eloquence ;  that  of  the  pulpit.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  the  sermon  must  be  written  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible,  and  this  is  the  spirit  of  eloquence ;  in  the  style  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  also,  so  far  as  this  style  is  congruous  with  our  character  and 
circumstances,  and  this  is  the  style  of  eloquence,  not  indeed  of 
scholastic,  artificial,  labored,  but  of  simple,  natural,  artless,  and  so 
much  the  more  effective  eloquence.  The  sermon  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  benevolent  temper  of  a  practical  Christian,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  an  ancient  adage,  pectus  est,  quod  disertum  facit 
It  is  said  by  Tollner,  that  a  sermon  must  not  be  rhetorical  but  in¬ 
structive  and  edifying.  Now  any  address,  that  is  religiously 
edifying  must  in  its  very  nature  be  eloquent ;  for  it  must  build 
up  the  soul  in  faith,  love  and  obedience.  Tollner  and  others 
regard  eloquence  as  designed  merely  to  play  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  as  distinct  from  poetical  effusions  in  the  bare  fact  of 
its  having  a  smaller  degree  of  ornament  than  they.  But  if  elo¬ 
quence  be  the  art  of  employing  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  right  volitions  and  cherishing  holy  principles, 
then  it  is,  in  kind  as  well  as  degree,  diflerent  from  poetry,  and  has 
a  far  nobler  object  than  mere  passionate  excitement;  then  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  a  sermon  than  to  any  other  kind  of  composi¬ 
tion  ;  it  constitutes  the  very  element  of  a  f)ulpit  discourse ;  and 
not  only  must  the  highest  standard  of  eloquence  be  that  of  the 
preacher,  but  also  there  can  be  no  proper  and  true  preaching 
which  is  devoid  of  real  eloquence,  and  even  the  most  exalted 
form  of  it. 

5  15.  The  Popular  Style  of  Sacred  Eloquence. 

The  ancient  Romans  applied  the  term  populantas  to  that  mode 
of  conduct  which  was  designed  to  please  the  people,  (see  Taci- 
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tus  Ann.  3,  69),  and  denominated  a  man  homa  popularis  who, 
either  in  fact  or  in  pretence,  labored  for  the  pleasure  or  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  community,  (see  Cic.  de  off  1,  25.  Liv.  6,  20).  Accord¬ 
ingly,  that  style  of  address  was  termed  popularis,  which  was  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  tastes  and  capabilities  of  the  mass  of  men, 
(see  Cic.  de  off.  2,  10). 

A  sermon  is  sometimes  called  popular  in  the  etymological  sense, 
when  it  is  adapted  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  These  classes 
exercise  their  imagination  more  than  their  reason ;  they  attend 
to  the  outward  more  than  the  inward ;  they  regard  phenomena 
more  than  the  causes  or  laws  of  them ;  they  are  occupied  with 
particular  examples  more  than  with  general  principles.  Hence  a 
sermon  addressed  to  them  must  be  figurative  in  its  style,  and  its 
metaphors  must  be  taken  from  external'  objects.  It  must  avoid 
•  abstractions  and  generalizations  ;  it  must  individualize,  and  give 
more  prominence  to  the  facts  than  to  the  reasons  for  them.  The 
uneducated  classes  are  characterized  by  strength  of  feeling,  nat¬ 
ural  as  well  as  religious ;  and  therefore  a  sermon  addressed  to 
them  must  be  highly  animated.  Their  feeling  is  not  delicate  and 
refined;  and  hence  they  are  not  much  affected  by  nicety  of  words  or 
chasteness  of  imageiy.  They  require  indeed  beauties  of  style, 
but  not  such  as  arc  particularly  modest.  They  demand  vivid 
conceptions,  bold  epithets,  a  strikingly  imaginative  character  both 
of  thought  and  language.  They  emphatically  require  a  style  of 
distinctive  eloquence.  He  who  [)reaches  to  them  must  draw  his 
analogies  from  the  tangible  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and  must  make  frequent  reference  to  the  histories,  and  the  para¬ 
bles  of  the  inspired  volume.  He  speaks  under  some  disadvan¬ 
tages  from  which  the  ancient  orators  were  free.  They  harangued 
the  multitude  on  themes  which  were  felt  to  be  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  importance  than  the  preacher’s ;  which  were  better  un¬ 
derstood,  and  were  combined  with  a  more  frequent  consideration 
of  visible  and  tangible  objects.  But  the  preacher  need  not  be 
discouraged  ;  for  although  he  is  occupied  with  spiritual  truths  he 
also  addresses  spiritual  beings,  men  who  have  by  nature  certain 
religious  longings,  and  who  are  predisposed  to  be  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  immortal  part.  He  must  make  a  greater  ef¬ 
fort,  however,  than  was  made  by  the  ancient  orators,  to  arrest  and 
preserve  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  to  accommodate  and  re¬ 
commend  his  statements  to  their  peculiar  tastes. 

But  not  only  is  the  term  popular  applied  to  that  species  of  elo¬ 
quence  which  is  intended  for  the  lower  classes ;  it  is  also  appro- 
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priated  to  the  eloquence  which  is  designed  for  the  middling,  and 
even  for  the  educated  portion  of  society.  There  is  an  order  of 
men  who  have  too  much  cultivation  to  belong  to  the  populace, 
and  too  little  to  be  classed  among  the  learned,  who  require  a  style 
of  preaching  less  imaginative  than  the  common  people,  and  less 
refined  than  the  literary  circles.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  im¬ 
agine,  that  even  the  most  intelligent  congregations  are  edified  by 
strictly  learned  discourses.  They  do  not  come  into  the  sanctua¬ 
ry  as  students  but  as  men;  they  seek  not  so  much  the  reasonings 
of  a  logician  as  the  persuasives  of  a  religious  monitor;  they  are 
not  to  be  addressed  as  mere  intellectual  inquirers  but  rather  as 
Christian  worshippers.  There  is  a  popular  style  of  eloquence 
for  learned  audiences ;  it  is  the  style  of  general  edification ;  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  whole  nature,  to  the  humanity  rather  than  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  hearers,  to  their  moral  sensibilities  no  less  than 
to  their  mental  powers.  The  popular  characteristic  of  the  pulpit 
eloquence  for  learned  assemblies  is  its  universality;  its  fitness 
to  man  as  man,  to  Christians  as  Christians,  to  the  same  suscepti¬ 
bilities  which  are  recognized  in  all,  even  the  humblest  members 
of  the  human  family.  An  address  which  is  devoid  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  element,  this  adaptation  to  the  unsophisticated,  unperverted 
principles  of  our  common  nature,  is  not  an  eloquent  sermon,  nor 
indeed  any  sermon  at  all.  Popularity  is  essential  to  eloquence, 
especially  to  that  of  the  pulpit ;  for  the  themes  of  the  pulpit  are 
Christian,  and  all  that  is  Christian  is  well  suited  to  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  man  as  man. 


♦  16.  Simplicity  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 

Tliat  work  of  art  is  called  simple,  which  does  not  suggest  to 
him  who  examines  it  any  suspicion  of  the  labor  which  has  been 
expended  in  its  production.  It  seems  to  have  been  produced 
without  pains  taking,  without  a  rigid  application  of  rules.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  as  it  is,  beeause  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
The  seeming  ease  and  naturalness  of  its  construction  make  a  way 
for  it  at  once  to  the  heart.  A  discourse  is  simple,  when  its  propo¬ 
sitions  are  so  stated  and  proved  as  to  ingratiate  themselves  at 
once  into  the  belief ;  instead  of  being  encumbered  with  such  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  argument,  as  to  occupy  the  mind  with  logical  forms  rather 
than  the  main  and  substantial  truth.  It  is  simple,  when  its  ar¬ 
rangement  is  such  as  to  disclose  the  whole  subject  easily  to  the 
view,  instead  of  being  disfigured  with  artificial  divisions  and  sub- 
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divisions  concealing  the  doctrine  which  is  parcelled  out  thus  un¬ 
necessarily.  It  is  simple,  when  its  sentences  are  formed  as  if 
they  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other  way,  and  its  orna¬ 
ments  appear  to  spring  spontaneously  from  the  theme ;  and  this 
noble  simplicity  is  wanting  when  the  style  swells  into  pompous 
periods,  and  the  metaphors  seem  not  to  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  of  their  own  accord,  but  to  have  been  sought  out  with  care. 
A  sermon  which  glides  along  in  this  simple  course,  enters  at  once 
into  the  hearer’s  mind.  It  is,  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
terra,  popular.  It  is  not  true,  as  Dahl  asserts,  that  simplicity  and 
popularity  are  convertible  terms ;  neither  is  it  true,  as  Prof  G. 
Schlegel  supposes,  that  a  discourse  cannot  be  simple  without 
being  popular,  but  may  be  popular  without  being  sim[)le.  The 
reverse  is  the  fact.  Popularity  includes  more  than  simplicity. 
The  former  implies,  while  the  latter  does  not,  a  nice  consultation 
of  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  people  addressed  ;  an  accurate  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  sentiment  and  style  to  the  mental  characteristics  of 
an  audience  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  speaker  himself  A 
sermon  may  be  simple  while  it  is  not  popular,  but  cannot  be  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  common  sensibility  of  the  race  without  appearing  easy, 
natural,  free  from  the  signs  of  preparatory  toil.  Schlegel  has  al¬ 
so  asserted,  that  simplicity  is  ever  calm  and  unimpassioned; 
whereas  the  outpouring  of  fresh,  spontaneous  emotion  is  the  best 
method  of  avoiding  those  cumbersome,  labored  and  unnatural  con- 
stinctions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  frigid  writer.  As  the  simple 
style  insinuates  itself  at  once  into  the  heart,  it  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  to  the  purposes  of  eloquence.  It  is  peculiarly 
congenial  with  sacred  eloquence  ;  for  the  spirit,  the  very  nature  of 
the  Christian  scheme  is  fitted  to  raise  the  sacred  orator  above  all 
puerile  affectation  and  love  of  display,  and  to  make  his  style, 
like  that  of  the  earliest  records  of  his  faith,  artless  and  therefore 
winning. 

k  VI.  The  Design,  and  the  various  Departments  of  Rhetoric. 

In  its  more  general  acceptation.  Rhetoric  is  the  system  of  mles 
according  to  which  either  a  prosaic  or  an  eloquent  discourse  is 
adapted  to  its  end.  In  its  more  limited  meaning,  it  is  the  theory 
of  eloquence,  or  the  system  of  rules  according  to  which  an  oration 
should  be  written  and  orally  delivered.  In  this  narrow  significa¬ 
tion,  it  includes  secular  rhetoric,  and  sacred,  or  homiletics.  It  is 
true  that  eloquence  was  practised  before  the  principles  of  rheto- 
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ric  were  recorded  ;  and  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  it  had  even 
passed  the  state  of  its  perfection,  ere  its  rules  were  reduced  to 
system.  This  only  proves,  that  the  spirit  of  those  republics  had 
vanished  before  rhetoricians  a[)peared.  It  does  not  prove,  that 
the  science  is  productive  of  no  advantage.  The  design  of  this 
science  is  not  to  create  those  qualities  which  are  needful  to 
an  orator,  but  rather  to  describe  them  ;  to  show,  that  a  good  phy¬ 
sical  organization,  a  cultivated  taste,  excitability  of  temperament, 
liveliness  of  fancy,  rapidity  in  rising  from  particular  to  general 
ideas,  in  descending  fiom  generals  to  particulars,  and  in  discover¬ 
ing  the  resemblance,  the  dissimilarities  and  the  reciprocal  influen¬ 
ces  of  related  conceptions  ;  that  a  deep  interest  in  the  present  state 
of  man,  and  in  his  progress  toward  a  perfect  ideal ;  that  pure  vir¬ 
tue  and  even  a  Christian  spirit  are  the  necessaiy  elements  of  an 
orator,  especially  of  one  who  speaks  on  sacred  themes.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  rhetoric  is  to  induce  a  man  to  inquire,  ere  he  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  practice  of  eloquence,  whether  he  possess  the  acute¬ 
ness,  the  versatility,  the  power  of  easy  expression,  and  all  the 
other  mental  and  moral  qualities  which  are  essential  to  his  suc¬ 
cess;  to  induce  him  to  cultivate  those  parts  of  his  constitution 
that  are  most  immediately  serviceable  to  him,  to  stimulate  those 
that  have  lain  dormant,  to  correct  those  that  have  run  wild,  ever 
to  keep  in  view  the  great  object  to  which  eloquence  aspires,  and 
ever  to  observe  the  rules  which  are  prescribed  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object.  The  design  of  rhetoric  is  further,  to  free  the  ora¬ 
tor  from  the  observance  of  artificial  prescriptions,  from  all  slavery  ^ 
to  forms,  from  all  forced  compliance  with  the  customs  of  society, 
from  all  unmanly  imitation  of  models  ;  to  bring  him  back  from  the 
constraints  of  art  to  the  freedom  and  ease  of  nature. 

As  no  one  can  affect  the  minds  of  others  without  understanding 
their  constitution,  so  rhetoric  involves  an  exhibition  of  the  laws  of 
psychology.  As  an  orator  must  make  all  his  appeals  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  moral  obligation,  so  rhetoric  involves  a 
statement  of  ethical  science.  As  no  man  is  able  to  convince 
another  without  complying  with  the  rules  of  the  reasoning  power, 
or  please  another,  without  obeying  the  canons  of  taste,  so  rhetoric 
includes  a  delineation  of  the  principles  of  logic,  and  likewise  of 
aesthetics.  As  the  oration  is  orally  delivered,  so  rhetoric  must 
add  to  its  other  departments  the  principles  of  elocution.  Rheto¬ 
rical  science,  then,  is  a  branch  of  practical  philosophy;  and  homi¬ 
letics,  as  it  prescribes  the  rules  for  Christian  edification,  is  also  a 
branch  of  philosojihical  and  of  practical  theology. 
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An  oration,  being  a  work  of  art,  has  a  unity  in  itself;  it  has 
some  leading  idea.  This  is  called  its  theme.  The  first  duty  of 
the  omtor  is  to  find  his  theme,  the  subject  matter  of  his  oration. 
Hence  the  first  part  of  rhetoric  is  inventio,  hvQsatg.  The  next  du- 
ty  of  the  orator  is,  so  to  arrange  his  thoughts  as  to  make  them 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  his  theme  and  with  the  end  which 
he  aims  to  promote.  Hence  the  second  part  of  rhetoric  is  the 
dispositio,  coUocatio,  rdhg.  In  expressing  his  ideas,  the  orator 
adopts  a  certain  form  of  language  accommodated  to  the  genius  of 
his  subject,  or  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mind.  This  form  of 
language  is  called  his  style.  The  third  duty  of  the  orator,  then,  is 
his  selection  of  words  and  ])hrases  ;  and  the  third  part  of  rhetoric 
is  elocutio,  prommciatio,  SQur^vtla.  The  oral  method  of  ad¬ 
dress  being  [)eculiarly  appropriate  to  eloquence,  the  fourth  partof 
rhetoric  is  devoted  to  the  corporeal  expression  of  ideas,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  pronunciatio,  actio,  TiQocf  OQu,  vncxQtaig.  The  ancient  rhetori¬ 
cians  added  a  fifth  department,  the  menioria,  ars  memoriae, 
the  art  of  calling  to  mind  the  various  divisions  of  the  discourse  by 
associating  them  with  certain  images  of  the  fancy,  or  certain 
rooms  in  a  building,  etc.,  imae^ncs  and  loci.  As  our  rhetoricians, 
however,  prescribe  that  an  omtion  be  committed  to  memory  pre¬ 
viously  to  its  being  delivered,  they  dispense  with  this  fifth  de¬ 
partment. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CRITIQUE  ON  STRAUSS'S  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

By  Rov.  H.  B.  Hackctt,  Professor  of  Biblirtil  Litoratiirc  in  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

Wuscnschaftlichc  Kritik  dcr  Ecangclischen  Geschichte.  Ein  Com¬ 
pendium  der  gesammten  Ecangelienkritik  mit  Berucksichtigung 
der  neusteu  Erscheinungen  bearheitet  von  Dr.  A.  Ehrard.  1842. 

pp.  1112. 

No  PORTION  of  the  Bible,  not  excepting  now  even  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  which  had  been  so  long  the  battle-field  of  the  German 
critics,  excites  so  much  interest  at  the  present  moment  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  the  four  Gospels.  This  is  owing  to  the  new  direction 
which  the  course  of  biblical  criticism  has  taken  in  that  country, 
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since  the  appearance  of  Strauss’s  work  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  in 
1835.  This  work,*  it  is  well  known,  has  produced  a  sensation  in 
the  German  theological  world,  unequalled  by  anything  which  has 
occurred  since  the  publication  of  the  Wolfe nbiittel  Fragments  by 
Lessing,  in  1778.  It  has  passed  rapidly  through  repeated  edi¬ 
tions,  has  been  printed,  how  many  times  we  are  unable  to  say  in 
an  abridged  and  less  critical  form  for  uneducated  readers,  has 
been  translated  into  other  languages  and  has  given  rise  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  which,  after  the  lapse  now  of  these  ten  years  nearly,  is 
still  kept  up  with  undiminished  vigor.2 

Of  the  degree  of  positive  influence  which  this  work  of  Strauss 
has  exerted,  of  the  actual  impression  which  it  has  made  on  the 
public  mind,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion.  We  should 
certainly  err,  however,  were  we  to  regard  the  attention  merely 
which  it  has  awakened  as  any  very  exact  criterion  of  the  favor, 
with  which  its  doctrines  have  been  received,  or  as  indicating  to 
any  very  great  extent  an  increase  of  the  infidelity  of  Germany 
over  and  above  that  which  previously  existed.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  when  Strauss  came 
forward  with  his  new  theory  for  the  explanation  of  the  gospel 
history,  the  old  type  of  rationalism,  that  which  flourished  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  until  1817,  which 
is  represented  in  exegesis  by  Paulus,  and  in  dogmatics  by  Weg- 
scheider,  had  lost  very  much  its  scientific  interest  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  had  thus  left  the  ground  open  for  some  new  development 
of  the  rationalistic  principle.  Under  these  circumstances  Strauss 
appeared  ;  and  of  those  who  embraced  his  sentiments,  the  great 
majority  consisted  not  of  those  who  now  went  over  from  the 
Christian  camp  to  unbelief  for  the  first  time,  but  of  such  as  had 
already  taken  this  step,  and  on  this  occasion  merely  exchanged 
one  form  of  religious  skepticism  for  another.  In  the  second  place, 
Strauss’s  notoriety  has  proceeded,  after  all,  much  more  from  the 
opposition  which  his  views  have  encountered,  than  from  any  de* 

’  Strauss  has  also  published  in  dogmatic  theology  a  work  entitled,  Die  christ- 
liche  Glaubenslehre,  etc.,  or  as  Kratander  (Zeugniss  for  die  christliche  Wahr- 
heit,  S.  2)  with  a  significant  paronomasia  terms  it  Glaubens-LEERK.  This  has 
attracted  much  less  attention.  Add  to  this  and  his  Das  Leben  Jesu,  one  other 
volume — his  Streitschriflen  or  Controversial  Writings,  and  you  have  then  a 
complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  Straussism  in  its  original  sources. 

*  A  summary  view  of  the  Straussian  literature,  that  is,  of  the  principal  writ¬ 
ings  which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  names  of  their 
authors,  their  object,  style  and  merit  of  their  performances,  etc.  may  be  found 
in  Uheinwald’s  Allgemeines  Repertorium,  Bd.  21,  23, 24,  31,  43. 
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monstration  of  numbers  or  strength  which  his  supporters  have 
made  in  his  behalf.  Those  who  have  taken  part  against  him  ex¬ 
ceed  by  scores  those  who  have  attempted  to  do  battle  for  hini.i 
Zeal  for  the  tmth  of  God  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct  in  the  land  of 
the  Reformers ;  and  this  zeal,  wherever  it  exists,  cannot  but  dis¬ 
play  itself  whenever  any  danger,  be  it  real  or  apparent,  seems  to 
threaten  the  interests  of  Christianity.  “We  bar  the  doors  careful¬ 
ly,  not  merely  when  we  expect  a  formidable  attack,  but  when  we 
have  treasure  in  the  house.”  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  the  proof 
which  this  controversy  has  elicited,  that  Germany  has  still  so  ma¬ 
ny  who  continue  faithful  to  the  truth,  and  who  can  bring  to  the 
defence  of  it  an  ability  and  learning  equal  to  the  crisis.  Again, 
the  civil  proceedings,  in  which  Strauss  has  been  involved,  have 
given  him  a  publicity  which  his  writings  alone  would  not  have 
procured  him.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  Life  of  Jesus, 
he  was  occupying  the  place  of  Repetent  in  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary  at  Tubingen,  and  at  the  same  time  delivering  lectures  on 
philosophy  in  the  university.  He  was  immediately  called  on  by 
the  superintendents  of  public  instmction  to  show,  if  he  could,  how 
the  views  advanced  in  this  book  were  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
position  as  a  professed  Christian  teacher.  Failing  to  make  this 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  judges,  he  was  removed  from  his  of¬ 
fice,  and  thus  became  at  once,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  a  mar¬ 
tyr  to  the  rights  of  free  inquiry .2  He  was  elected,  after  this,  in 


*  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  Strauss  has  not  been  able  to  establish  any 
distinct  school  of  his  own.  Some  individuals  have  adopted  parts  of  his  system, 
but  by  this  eclecticism  itself  the)'  declare  virtually  that  as  a  whole  they  regard 
it  as  inconsistent  and  untenable.  Among  those  who  have  written  either  ex¬ 
tended  reviews  of  Strauss  in  the  journals  devoted  to  literature  and  theology,  or 
separate  treatises,  are  mentioned  the  names  of  Steudel,  Klaiber,  Vaihinger, 
Hoffmann,  Kern,  Ullmann,  Muller,  Paulus,  Osiander,  Bretschneider,  Schweit¬ 
zer,  Schellmeyer,  Tholuck,  Gelpke,  Harless,  Kottmeier,  Krabbe,  Neander,  Sack, 
Lange,  Grulich,  Theile,  Eschenmayer,  Heller,  Wilke,  etc.  etc.  Some  of  these 
names  will  be  recognized  as  among  those  of  the  staunchest  defenders  of  ration¬ 
alism.  The  truth  is,  the  critical  principles  propounded  by  Strauss  are  so  uni¬ 
versally  destructive  in  their  nature,  that  men  not  only  of  evangelical  faith  in  the 
Gospel,  but  faith  of  any  kind  in  the  history  of  the  past  or  human  testimony  in 
general,  find  themselves  at  variance  with  him. 

*  The  ministers  of  the  Prussian  government  were  disposed  at  first  to  prohi¬ 
bit  the  publication  of  his  work  in  Prussia.  But  the  question  was  submitted  to 
Neander,  and  he  gave  his  advice  against  it.  He  replied  that  the  doctrine  of 
Strauss  was  certainly  subversive  of  Christianity  and  the  church  ;  but  that  the 
book  was  yet  written  without  offensive  levity,  and  with  scientific  earnestness — 
that  the  only  proper  weapons  to  be  used  against  it  were  counter  argument  and 
discussion,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  also  it  should  be  given  over  for  its 
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1839,  with  much  opposition  and  after  loud  protestation  from  va¬ 
rious  quarters,  to  the  professorship  of  dogmatics  and  church  his¬ 
tory  in  the  university  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  But  the  people 
of  the  canton,  indignant  at  the  outrage  thus  offered  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  feelings,  soon  rose  eti  masse  and  compelled  him  to  resign 
liis  office  and  withdraw  from  the  country.  The  excitement  and 
controversy  attending  these  transactions  drew  on  him  necessarily 
universal  attention,  and  rendered  him  famous  throughout  Europe. 
Finally,  there  are  already  no  slight  indications,  that  the  influence 
of  Strauss  is  waning,  and  that  the  impression  which  he  seemed  to 
produce  at  first,  has  given  way  to  a  more  sober  estimate  of  his  work 
considered  as  an  intellectual  production,  as  well  as  to  a  conviction 
of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  critical  principles  so  called,  on  which  it 
is  written.  In  such  a  country  as  Germany,  where  the  learned 
class  is  so  numerous,  there  are  always  many  who  take  no  very 
active  interest  in  the  theological  results  which  such  controversies 
are  designed  to  establish,  who  yet  make  it  a  matter  of  honor  to 
see  to  it,  that  literary  justice  is  dealt  out  to  the  parties.  They 
constitute  a  sort  of  court  of  science,  into  which  these  questions 
are  brought,  and  where,  all  polemic  feelings  being  put  aside  as 
much  as  jiossible,  they  are  decided  with  reference  solely  to  the 
skill,  ability  and  general  fairness  of  argument,  with  which  the 
combatants  have  maintained  their  caused  The  judgment  thus 

fate  to  the  public  conscience  and  reason,  since  a  different  course  would  only 
confer  on  it  a  still  further  factitious  celebrity.  This  advice  prevailed ;  and 
Neander  immediately  set  himself  at  work  to  do  his  part  towards  vindicating  the 
8a.^cty  of  such  counsel.  As  the  fruit  of  this  effort  he  soon  produced  his  great 
work,  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi  in  seinein  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhange  und 
seiner  geschichtlichen  Entvvickelung,  which  in  the  frequency  of  its  republica* 
tion  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  Strauss  itself,  notwithstanding  the  accidental 
eclat  of  the  latter,  and  has  done  more  unquestionably  towards  counteracting  its 
pernicious  tendency  than  any  other  single  production.  See  a  generous  testimo¬ 
ny  to  its  merits,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  character  of  Neander  in 
general,  from  an  opponent  in  the  Hallische  JahrbUcher  for  April  183!>.  On  the 
question  of  the  censorship,  Hengstenberg  took  a  different  view  in  his  Kir- 
chenzeitung,  and  censured  the  decision  of  Neander  with  great  severity.  The 
character  of  seriousness,  it  is  proper  to  add,  which  Neander  accords  to  Strauss’s 
work,  must  be  understood  in  the  spirit  of  the  maxim  «  potiori  nomcnjit.  There 
are  certainly  passages  in  it,  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of 
Voltaire  or  Paine,  and  which  contrast  strongly  enough  with  the  generally  ear¬ 
nest  tone  with  which  he  affects  to  write.  Tholuck  has  animadverted  upon 
some  of  these  passages  in  his  Glaubwttrdigkeit  d.  evang.  Gesch.  pp.  41,42. 
Allusion  will  be  made  again  to  this  topic  in  the  sequel. 

'  The  disposition  of  the  German  public  in  such  matters  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  discussion  which  Bietschneider’s  Probabilia  (de  Evang.  et  Epist.  Joannis 
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given  has  always  great  influence  in,  determining  the  authority  and 
ultimate  fate  of  the  views  which  are  the  subject  of  dispute.  We 
feel  ourselves  borne  out  now  by  our  means  of  information  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  the  scientific  public  in  Grermany  have  decided  on  the  con¬ 
test  between  Strauss  and  his  opposers,  and  have  given  no  doubt¬ 
ful  verdict  in  favor  of  the  latter.^  This  may  be  inferred,  among 
other  proofs,  with  sufficient  certainty  from  the  present  lone  of  the 
leading  critical  journals,  from  the  well  known  character  for  tal¬ 
ents  and  scholarship  of  many  of  those  who  have  signalized  them¬ 
selves  on  this  occasion  in  defence  of  Christian  tmth,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  style  of  discussion  as  regards  Strauss  individually,  i 
which  the  later  publications  relative  to  him  have  assumed.  A  ! 

politic  controversialist  does  not  venture,  whatever  may  be  his  | 

own  private  sentiments,  to  treat  an  opponent  before  the  public  in 
a  manner  very  much  at  variance  with  the  general  estimation,  in 
which  he  is  held.  The  bearing  which  he  exhibits  towards  him 
will  be  conformed  very  much  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  pub¬ 
lic  consequence  of  the  personage,  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  Dr. 
David  Friedrich  Strauss,  on  this  principle,  has  ceased  certainly  to 
be  a  very  formidable  character.  His  name,  whatever  terror  it 
may  have  awakened  once,  is  now  pronounced  without  fear.  As 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared  up,  his  dimensions  have  re- 
vesded  themselves  more  clearly  to  the  view  of  his  countrymen ; 
they  have  verified  his  humanity,  and  now  treat  him  just  hke  any 
other  mortal  who,  though  he  may  have  shown  some  acuteness 
and  said  some  just  things  in  a  very  good  style  in  opposition  to 
unwise  apologists  for  the  truth,  is  yet  suspected  of  having  gone 
sadly  astray  from  religion  and  common  sense  ;  that  is,  they  give 

apostolici,  indole  el  origine),  excited  sonie  years  ago  concerning  the  authentici¬ 
ty  of  John’s  Gospel.  He  took  ground  against  it  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  contents  and  coloring  which  it  exhibits  as  compared  with  the  synoptical  Gos¬ 
pels  ;  and  his  persona!  authority,  as  well  as  the  speciousness  of  his  reasoning, 
procured  for  a  time  some  currency  to  his  '  iew.  But  a  host  of  cembatants  soon 
rose  up  on  the  other  side,  and  maintained  the  genuineness  of  John  with  such 
evident  snperir  rity  of  learning  and  argument,  that  out  of  deference  to  public 
opinion,  Bretschneider  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten,  and  to  take 
back  his  assertions.  His  explanation  of  this  procedure  (Dogmat.  v.  1.  p.  5W2) 
that  he  foresaw  this  result,  and  merely  threw  out  his  doubts  to  provoke  inqui¬ 
ry  and  to  establish  the  Gospid  of  John  on  a  firmer  foundation,  may  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

*  The  article  on  StniHss,  in  the  Conversations- Lexikon  der  Gegenwart,  1840, 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  summing  up  of  the  judgment  of  the  critical  public 
in  the  premises  referred  to.  In  a  work  of  that  national  character,  an  article  of 
a  palpably  partisan  character  would  not  be  expected  to  find  place. 
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him  full  credit  for  his  shrewdness — they  admit  him  to  be  in  the 
right  when  he  is  not  wrong — they  refute  him  with  argument  as 
well  as  they  can  whenever  he  makes  himself  pretension  to  argu- 
jjjent ; — and  as  for  the  rest,  who  can  blame  them  or  find  fault  with 
their  logic,  if  they  are  unable  to  deal  with  impiety,  absurdity  and 
nonsense  otherwise  than  as  such  ? 

It  is  in  this  general  style  now  intimated,  that  Dr.  Ebrard  has 
taken  up  the  questions  at  issue  between  Strauss  and  his  oppos- 
ers  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  has  reflected,  in  common  with  other  similar  writings  which 
have  lately  appeared,  the  present  feeling  of  an  extensive  portion 
at  least  of  Germany  in  respect  to  this  controversy.'  It  does  not 
comport  with  our  object  to  characterize  this  able  production  at 
much  length.  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  a 
regular  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  con¬ 
nected  biography  of  the  Saviour  on  the  other.  It  has  this  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  former,  that  it  discusses  the  same  general  topics, 
such  as  the  plan  of  the  different  evangelists,  their  genuineness, 
the  consistency  of  their  several  accounts  with  each  other,  which 
claim  the  attention  of  an  interpreter ;  but,  it  differs  from  a  com¬ 
mentary,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  profess  to  give  a  detailed  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Gospels  or  of  any  extended  portions  of  them  in  con¬ 
tinuous  order.  It  resembles,  again,  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
Saviour  in  its  attempt  to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  evangelical 
history  in  their  supposed  chronological  connection,  but  makes  no 
endeavor,  like  the  Lives  of  Christ  which  we  have,  for  instance  from 
Hess  and  Neander,  to  throw  over  this  naked  outline  the  fulness 
of  representation  and  freshness  of  coloring  wliich  an  expansion 
of  the  hints  and  simple  statements  of  the  evangelists  render  so 
easy  to  a  master  of  the  art  of  historical  composition.  The  work 
has  professedly  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss, 2  and  more  particu- 

*  The  work  of  Professor  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synopsis  der  Evangelis- 
ten,  etc.,  which  is  said  to  be  on  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Ebrard,  the 
writer  has  not  seen.  It  is  reviewed  in  very  commendatory  terms  in  a  recent 
number  of  Tholuck’s  liitterarischer  Anzeiger.  It  is  rumored  that  both  these 
authors  have  received,  since  the  publication  of  their  works,  important  academic 
promotions. 

*  It  seems  that  since  Strauss  wrote  his  book,  German  infidelity  has  run  a 
new  stadium,  leaving  him  who  was  just  now  its  foremost  standard-bearer  so  far 
in  the  rear,  that  his  swifler  competitors  speak  of  him  us  being  at  present  in 
the  same  ranks  with  Hengstenberg  and  Tholuck.  Strauss  does  not  say  and 
does  not  mean,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression,  that  tlie  Gospels  are  a 
forgery  ;  but  these  new  lights  of  infidelity  aSirm  this  without  reserve.  Bruno 
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larly  against  that  part  of  his  book  which  professes  to  compare  the 
different  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  with  one  another,  and  out 
of  the  alleged  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  to  be  found  in 
them,  to  construct  an  argument  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  of 
their  mythic  origin.  As  a  work  of  critical  science,  as  a  general 
help  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  Gospels,  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  useful  books  of  the  kind  which  we  have  ever  seen.  But 
it  is  especially  valuable  as  presenting  to  us  a  critique  on  Strauss’s 
Life  of  Jesus  as  a  literary  and  scientific  work,  and  thus  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  it  precisely  in  those  respects,  in  which  it  has  arro¬ 
gated  to  itself  the  greatest  merit.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  se¬ 
quel  of  the  present  Article,  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  here  offered  for  forming  such  a  judginent,i  and  at  the  same 
time  to  present,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  particular  object,  a  brief  account  of  the  leading  no¬ 
tions  of  Strauss’s  monstrous  hypothesis. 

This  writer,  who  has  attained  so  much  distinction,  was  born  at 
Ludwigsburg  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1808.  He  pursued  his  early 
studies  chiefly  at  Tubingen,  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  vicar  to 
a  country  curate,  and  then  went,  in  1831,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
heard  lectures  from  Schleiermacher.  Hegel  had  died  a  short 
time  before  this,  but  had  left  his  philosophy  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  to  which  Strauss  now  attached  himself,  and  on  which,  after 
his  return  to  Tubingen,  he  lectured  with  great  a[)plause  at  the 
university.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  published  his  Life  of 
Jesus,  and  thus  brought  his  name  for  the  first  time  prominently 
before  the  public.  In  this  work  he  has  applied  the  principles  of 
Hegelianism  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  claims  it  as  his 
great  merit  that  he  was  the  first  to  extend  the  domain  of  this  phi¬ 
losophy  to  matters  of  religion.  As  this  system  is  variously  ex¬ 
pounded  by  its  teachers,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  some  of  them, 

Bauer  is  the  most  noted  representative  of  this  school.  They  find  but  little  fa¬ 
vor  anywhere,  so  that  even  de  Wette,  who  has  a  great  talent  for  finding  out 
the  humor  of  the  public  says,  in  one  of  his  last  works,  that  his  readers  will  not  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  take  notice  of  the  objections  of  such  a  man  as  B.  Bauer.  Dr.  Ebrard 
has  devoted  some  attention,  in  his  work,  to  this  development,  as  also  to  the  si¬ 
milar  one  of  Gefrbrer — hence  the  title,  Gesammte  Evangelienkritik — but  has 
confined  himself  mainly  to  a  more  respectable  antagonist — Strauss. 

*  The  materials  here  used,  furnished  by  Ebrard,  are  chiefly  those  contained 
in  the  extract  at  the  close  of  the  Article.  The  other  statements  made,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  seem  to  require  documentary  justification,  have  been 
derived  from  tlie  sources,  either  named  or  intimated,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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as  Marheinecke,  Rosenkrantz  and  others  who  claim  to  be  its 
true  representatives,  and  to  maintain  its  consistency  with  revela¬ 
tion,  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  Strauss  as  a  disciple  of  this 
school.  As  an  adherent  now  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  exposition  of  it,*  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  admit  the 
idea  of  Christianity  as  a  historical  religion,  and  he  must  discover 
consequently  some  mode  of  explaining  its  records,  their  origin  and 
the  contents  of  them,  which  is  consistent  with  his  philosophy. 
Here  lies  the  nQwtov  xpsvdog  of  his  scheme.  The  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels  is  prejudged  before  he  comes  to  their 
examination.  It  is  impossible  that  any  amount  of  evidence  for 
them  should  establish  their  truth  against  the  a  prion  decisions  of 
his  philosophy.  This  philosophy,  as  expressed  in  a  word,  is  undis¬ 
guised  pantheism.  Here  is  the  norm,  to  which  all  must  be  brought, 
the  lapis  Lydius  which  is  to  try  everything.  On  this  principle 
it  becomes  with  Strauss  a  philosophical  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
the  Gospels  are  genuine  productions,  and  contain  a  record  of  ac¬ 
tual  occurrences  and  veritable  doctrines  as  these  terms  are  gene¬ 
rally  understood ;  for  from  such  an  admission  what  would  follow  ? 
Aye — there  would  be  then  a  personal  God — he  would  be  omnipo¬ 
tent  and  could  work  a  miracle — the  soul  is  immortal,  and  will  live 
on  in  the  world  to  come — every  individual  is  accountable  for  him¬ 
self,  and  must  look  to  the  consequences  of  his  destiny — doctrines 
of  course  which  pantheism  denies,  and  which  it  must  view  as  the 
brand-marks  of  spuriousness  in  any  book  which  professes  to  teach 
them.  Stmussism  now  proposes  to  itself  the  somewhat  difficult 
task  of  adhering  to  its  philosophy  and  yet  maintaining  a  show  of 
respect  for  the  Scriptures.  It  would  not  venture  on  the  avowal 
of  an  open  hostility  to  the  word  of  God. 

From  this  step  indeed  the  rationalism  of  Germany  under  all  the 
forms  of  its  manifestation  has  studiously  held  itself  back.2  It  has 

*  On  the  relation  of  Strauss  to  the  Hegelian  school  of  philosophy,  see  Hagen- 
bach’s  Lehrbuch  der  Doginengeschichte,  p.  1104,  1840.  Comp,  also  Pelt's  The- 
ologische  Encyclopaedic,  §  70.  4,  b.  1843. 

*  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  the  deism  of  England,  on  the  contrary, 
which  is  the  same  development  under  another  name,  has,  generally  speaking, 
discaided  at  the  outset  and  avowedly,  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  has  built 
its  system  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  has  had  any  beyond  a  mere  negation  of  the 
idea  of  revelation,  professedly  on  natural  grounds.  It  w’ould  be  interesting  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  of  so  different  a  proceeding.  One  explanation  which 
has  been  assigned  for  it  is,  that  the  deists  of  England  have  mostly  been  laymen, 
disconnected  with  the  church  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  whereas  those 
who  have  promoted  the  same  movement  in  Germany  have  generally  been  pro¬ 
fessional  theologians. 
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always  aimed  at  the  same  object,  and  that  has  been  to  blot  out 
from  the  Bible  all  evidences  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  to 
reduce  its  teachings  to  a  level  with  those  of  nature  ;  but  it  has 
labored  to  accomplish  this  result  without  acknowledging  any  in¬ 
consistencies  between  it  and  a  certain  reception  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  of  religious  instruction.^  The  methods  which  it  has  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  have  been  various,  and  have  been  chang¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time,  as  their  insufficiency  and  absurdity  have 
become  apparent.  The  one  which  has  been  on  the  whole  most 
prevalent,  and  which  has  held  possession  of  the  field  longest  is 
that  of  a  forced  interpretation.^  On  meeting  with  a  miracle  or 
the  appearance  of  a  miracle  in  the  Bible,  it  was  explained  away 
as  a  natural  occurrence,  either  because  the  sacred  writers  them¬ 
selves,  it  was  alleged,  really  intended  to  relate  it  as  such,  and  no 
other  view  is  authorized  by  a  just  construction  of  their  language, 
(thus  in  the  account  of  the  man  healed  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
John  never  thought  of  relating  anything  more,  it  was  said,  than  a 
case  of  ordinary  cure  by  bathing),  or  when  the  desired  result  could 
not  be  reached  in  this  way,  because  we  are  to  consider  the  writ¬ 
ers  as  merely  stating  their  own  impressions  in  regard  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  while  it  belongs  to  us  as  interpreters  to  distinguish  between 
their  opinion  of  an  event  and  the  event  itself  What  these  arts 
were  found  inadequate  to  accomplish,  it  was  left  to  the  principle 
of  accommodation,  so  called,  to  consummate.  The  Jews — so  the 
rationalists  argued — ^were  looking  merely  for  a  temporal  king  in 
the  Messiah ;  and  Jesus,  who  was  a  good  man  and  sincerely  de¬ 
sired  the  moral  reformation  of  his  countrymen,  took  advantage  of 
this  idea — (most  palpably  false,  by  the  way — for  what  more  per- 

'  Tills  remark  forms  no  exception  to  what  was  said  of  Bauer  in  a  preceding 
note.  Infidelity  and  rationalism  are  not  convertible  terms.  Every  species  of 
the  latter  is  a  species  of  the  former,  but  not  the  reverse. 

*  This  style  of  exegesis  reached  its  culminating  point  in  Paulus’s  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Gospels.  One  example  of  it  will  suffice  ; — it  is  from  his  remarks 
on  the  miracle  of  the  fish  and  the  stater  in  Matt.  J7:  24 — 27.  According  to 
Paulus,  nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  the  Evangelist  than  to  relate 
a  miracle.  Peter  was  simply  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  hook,  and  then  carry  it  to  the  market,  where  he  would  obtain  a 
stater  from  the  sale  of  it ;  or,  as  an  improvement  upon  this,  in  a  later  edition  of 
his  work,  Peter  was  to  open  his  own  mouth  on  the  spot  (ai’iToi!/)  in  order  to 
cry  the  fish  for  sale,  etc.  it  is  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
this  mode  of  treating  the  Scriptures  had  the  sanction  of  the  leading  rationalistic 
critics  of  Germany.  It  is  now  universally  discarded  even  by  them,  and  is  un¬ 
heard  of  in  their  lecture-rooms,  except  as  the  illustration  of  an  obsolete  absur¬ 
dity. 
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feet  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  Saviour  as  he  was  and  professed  to  be,  and  that  which  the 
worldly  Jews  expected  of  the  Messiah), — gave  himself  out  as  the 
Son  of  God,  as  the  head  of  a  new  universal  kingdom,  as  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  and  so  on,  simply  in  order  to  procure  a  more  ready 
reception  of  his  instructions,  and  to  accomplish  with  better  effect 
the  benevolent  object  of  his  mission.  In  this  way  the  Bible  seem¬ 
ed  to  retain  in  some  sort  its  authority  and  truth,  and  yet  was  rob¬ 
bed  of  everything  which  could  be  construed  into  evidence  of  its 
divinity  or  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  dispensations 
whose  history  it  contains.  But  this  mode  of  interpretation  lost  at 
length  its  novelty.  It  violated  too  many  principles  of  language 
and  common  sense  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  stricter 
views  of  philology  which  had  begun  to  prevail ;  and  the  spirit  of 
rationalistic  criticism  transformed  itself  next  from  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  writings  to  the  sacred  writings  themselves.  The  cri¬ 
tics  of  this  school  became  suddenly  endued  with  a  wonderful  sa¬ 
gacity  for  deciding  on  the  genuineness  of  ancient  compositions, 
for  distinguishing  by  means  of  certain  internal  indications  of  style, 
idiom  and  thought,  together  with  a  certain  inward,  undefinable 
sense  of  their  own,  between  such  parts  of  these  compositions  as 
were  true,  and  such  as  were  false  ;  they  could  place  their  hands, 
with  infallible  certainty,  upon  the  entire  book,  in  the  sacred  vo¬ 
lume — upon  the  chapter  here  and  there,  or  upon  the  verse  which 
was  to  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation  and  as  unworthy  of  its  re¬ 
puted  divine  origin.  Before  such  a  process,  those  parts  of  the 
Bible  whicli  contained  anything  offensive  to  the  rationalistic 
sense,  which  affirmed,  for  instance,  the  reality  of  miracles,  pro¬ 
phetic  inspiration  and  the  like,  rapidly  disappeared  ;  and  yet  the 
effort  which  was  thus  in  fact  overturning  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  and  all  revealed  religion,  claimed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  a  just  and  scientific  criticism. 
But  the  arbitrary  nature  of  such  judgments  could  not  fail  to  be 
perceived.  They  were  capable  of  being  exposed,  and  were  ex¬ 
posed  ;  so  that  rationalism  began  again  to  be  pressed  with  the 
difficulties  of  its  position  both  as  attempting  to  maintain  a  mode 
of  attack  on  the  Scriptures  which  it  could  not  justify  at  the  bar  of 
science,  and  as  seeking  to  conceal  its  design  by  an  artifice  too 
shallow  to  answer  any  purpose  of  deception.  All  these  expedi¬ 
ents  having  been  exhausted,  one  might  have  supposed,  that  ra¬ 
tionalism  would  be  compelled  now  either  to  desist  from  the  war¬ 
fare,  or  carry  it  on  henceforth  without  reserve  or  subterfuge,  with 
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an  open  assumption  of  the  ground  which  it  really  occupied,  but 
which  it  was  so  unwilling  to  avow.  To  this  issue  it  seemed  for  a 
time  as  if  it  must  come ;  but  at  this  juncture  Strauss  presents  him¬ 
self  with  his  mythic  scheme,  and  opens  the  way  for  at  least  one 
other  experiment  of  the  kind  which  had  been  so  often  attempted. 

The  term  mytfi,  which  has  been  so  much  used  in  modern  cri- 
ticism,!  is  variously  explained.  The  definition  of  it,  which  Strauss 
adopts  as  regards  the  Gospels,  is  that  of  a  religious  idea  clothed  in 
a  historical  form.  This  historical  form  may  be,  in  itself  consider¬ 
ed,  a  pure  fiction,  having  no  foundation  whatever  in  any  actual 
occurrences,  but  arising  solely  from  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  give  to  spiritual  truths  an  outward  representation,  or  it 
may  be  founded  upon  certain  historical  circumstances  as  a  point  of 
departure,  which  have  been  gradually  enlarged  and  modified  in 
conformity  with  the  ideas  which  have  sought  to  express  them¬ 
selves  by  means  of  them.  The  former  is  the  idea  of  the  myth  in 
its  purity  and  universality ;  and  it  is  this  sense  of  it  which  Weisse^ 
has  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  liis  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  facts 
of  the  evangelical  history.  Strauss,  on  the  contrary,  employs  it 
in  the  other  sense.  He  admits  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Christ — a  Jewish  Babbi — (that  is  his  language)  who  lived  and 
taught  in  Palestine  at  the  period  which  is  usually  assigned  to 
him — that  he  collected  a  circle  of  disciples  whom  he  impressed 
with  so  high  an  idea  of  Ws  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  thus  at  length  awakened  in  his 
own  mind  an  ambition,  hitherto  foreign  to  him,  of  being  received 
in  that  character.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  the  historical  truth  which 
he  allows  to  be  contained  in  the  Gospels.  The  rest  is  the  result 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  which  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself  soon  after  his  death,  to  glorify  their  deceas¬ 
ed  Master  in  every  possible  way,  and  especially  by  ascribing  to 
him  those  traits  of  life  and  character  which  the  Jews  supposed 
from  the  Old  Testament  would  be  exhibited  by  the  Messiah. 


*  The  term  is  one  whicli  plays  an  important  part  in  all  the  more  recent  wri¬ 
ters  on  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  views  of  the  principal  of  them — 
as  Heyne,  Voss,  Buttmann,  Creuzer,  Hermann,  Welcker — as  they  lie  scattered 
through  their  numerous  writings,  are  brought  together  and  stated  in  a  summa¬ 
ry  form  by  K.  O.  Muller ;  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Mytholo- 
gie,  S  317  sq.  His  own  theory  also  is  developed  in  the  above  work. 

®  Die  Evangelische  Geschichte,  kritisch  u.  philosophisch  bearbeitet  von  Ch. 
Hermann  Weisse,  Leipzig,  1838. — Dr.  Ebrard  has  made  the  consideration  of 
this  form  of  the  mythic  system  a  topic  of  separate  remark  in  his  work,  so  far  as 
its  d.iference  from  that  of  Strauss  seemed  to  require  it. 
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The  Gospels,  in  a  word,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  his¬ 
torical  basis  just  mentioned,  the  product  of  a  mere  mental  effort 
to  realize  and  embody  the  rational  Messianic  idea  which  prevail¬ 
ed  among  the  Jews  so  universally  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  Old  Testament,  as  already  intimated,  is  regarded 
as  the  soil,  out  of  which  these  ideas,  which  have  been  rendered 
thus  objective  in  Christ,  are  said  to  have  sprung.  Thus  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  Saviour,  which  the  evangelists  relate,  is  resolved  into 
a  fiction,  having  its  origin  in  the  belief,  that  good  men,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  history  of  Job,  are  objects  of  the  special  hatred  and 
persecution  of  Satan ;  and  hence  this  must  have  been  tme  also 
of  the  Messiah.  The  account  of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  is  merely  an  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  manna  in  Ex.  6:  16 ;  and  the  transfiguration  on  Tabor  has 
its  type  in  what  is  related  as  having  befallen  Moses  on  mount 
Sinai.  The  visit  of  the  Magi  from  the  East  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  in  Numb.  24;  17,  that  a 
Star  should  arise  out  of  Jacob,  and  by  the  representation  in  Is.  lx. 
and  Ps.  Ixxii.,  that  distant  nations  and  kings  should  bring  presents 
of  gold,  spices  and  other  costly  treasure  as  a  tribute  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  flight  of  the  holy  family  into  Egypt  was  intended  to 
correspond  to  the  flight  of  Moses  into  Midian,  the  murder  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem  to  that  of  the  children  of  the  Israelites  by 
Pharaoh,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  in 
the  temple,  to  the  somewhat  similar  narratives  respecting  Sam¬ 
uel,  Solomon,  Daniel,  (1  K.  3:  23  seq.  1  Sam.  iii.  Dan.  4:  5  seq.) 
etc.  etc.  These  are  examples  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  histo¬ 
ries  of  the  Gospels  are  said  to  have  been  formed,  or  more  proper¬ 
ly  speaking,  to  have  formed  themselves.  They  are  the  work,  not 
of  any  single  individual  or  of  any  fraudulent  design,  but  of  a  gra¬ 
dual  and  spontaneous  aggregation  about  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
the  various  types  and  analogies  which  the  Jews  supposed  would 
be  realized  in  the  Messiah.  The  commonly  received  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  time  of  the  composition  and  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospels  would  be  fatal  of  course  to  this  theory  ;  and  this  opinion 
accordingly  is  without  ceremony  set  aside,  and  the  ground  assum¬ 
ed,  that  the  Gospels  were  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  not  by  persons  who  stood  in  a  sufficiently 
near  relation  to  him  to  be  able  to  report  what  they  wrote  on  the 
authority  of  their  own  knowledge  and  observation,  but  by  indivi¬ 
duals  whose  names  are  unknown,  who  put  down  in  good  faith  as 
their  own  belief  and  that  of  their  contemporaries  these  mythic 
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fictions  then  current,  which  had  gradually  spmng  up  and  UTought 
themselves  into  a  historical  form  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described.  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  however,  and  the  Acts  are  re¬ 
ferred  by  Strauss  to  a  somewhat  earlier  origin,  and  the  epistles  of 
Paul  also,  with  the  exception  of  particular  passages,  are  allowed 
to  be  genuine.i  His  main  argument  for  justifying  his  assertion, 
that  the  Gospels  originated  at  so  late  a  period,  is  derived  from  what 
he  represents  as  their  internal  condition.  Of  this  he  gives  his 
own  account ;  and  were  there  nothing  to  object  to  it  as  regards 
either  the  soundness  of  the  critical  principles  on  which  he  has 
proceeded  in  this  examination  or  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  his 
statements,  it  might  seem  indeed,  that  we  have  here  no  sligVit  ob¬ 
stacle  to  a  literal  reception  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Evangelists. 
He  undertakes  to  make  out,  that  they  offend  perpetually  against 
the  chronology,  history,  social  customs  and  institutions  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  to  which  they  profess  to  relate,  and  furthermore  that  they 
are  full  of  discrepancies  and  contradictions  as  compared  with 
each  other,  which  no  art  of  interpreters  and  harmonists  can  possi¬ 
bly  reconcile.  On  this  basis  he  builds  his  conclusion — the  Gos¬ 
pels  could  not  have  proceeded  from  writers  who  had  any  person¬ 
al  connection  with  the  transactions  and  scenes  which  they  relate, 
but  they  must  have  been  composed  at  a  period  when  time  had 
already  obscured  the  original  accounts  and  left  room  for  those  in¬ 
termixtures  of  the  marvellous  and  incoherent,  which  they  every¬ 
where  exhibit,  and  which  mark  the  mythic  creations  of  every  age 
and  people.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Strauss  has  stat¬ 
ed  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  Gospels  with  unusual 
force  and  effect ;  and  it  is  on  the  ability  displayed  here,  that  his 
pretensions  as  a  writer  and  critic  mainly  rest 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once  from  the  preceding  sketch,  that  the 
work  of  replying  to  Strauss  must  consist  princij)ally  in  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospels  against  the  charges  which  he  has  preferred 
against  them.  The  other  parts  of  his  hypothesis  fall  at  once,  when 


*  His  views  respecting  Jolin’s  Gospel  have  been  vacillating.  In  the  first 
edition  of  iiis  work  he  declares  hiinsell’ fully  convinced,  that  it  is  not  genuine; 
but  in  the  third  edition,  after  reading  tl>o  arguments  of  Neander  and  de  Wettc 
in  defence  of  it,  he  retracts  this  opinion  so  far  as  to  say,  that  though  not  yet  de¬ 
cided  for  it,  iie  could  no  longer  .as  before  decide  against  it.  But  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  work,  published  in  18-11,  we  find,  that  he  h.is  taken  back  this  con¬ 
cession  and  returned  to  his  first  denial.  To  admit  the  genuineness  of  John, 
even  in  a  qualified  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  t<)  pretend  to  hold  the  views 
of  Slraiu-s,  would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
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deprived  of  this  support.  If  the  claims  of  the  Gospels  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  they  are  shown  to  be  from  the  hands  of  the  personal 
followers  of  Christ,  or  of  their  associates,  there  remains  then  no 
interval  for  the  mythic  process  of  which  Strauss  speaks,  and  the 
very  idea  of  it,  sufficiently  absurd  even  were  we  to  concede  to 
him  the  entire  interval  for  which  he  contends,  is  seen  to  be  at  once 
the  merest  dream  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  philosopher.  It  is 
with  this  vindication,  as  involving  obviously  the  gist  of  the  whole 
subject,  that  Dr.  Ebrard  has  occupied  himself  mainly  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  work.  Those  more  general  objections,  consequently,  which 
lie  against  the  views  of  Strauss,  he  has  had  less  occasion  to  urge 
fully,  than  some  other  writers  who  have  pursued  a  different  plan. 
These  will  be  found  given  at  greater  length,  particularly  by  Tho- 
luck  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Evangelical 
History,^  by  Ullmann  in  his  work  entitled  Historical  or  Mythic?  and 
by  Julius  Muller  in  his  articles  in  the  well  known  theological  Jour¬ 
nal,  Studies  and  Criticisms?  published  at  Heidelberg.  As  illus¬ 
trating  the  manner,  in  which  this  part  of  the  discussion  has  been 
conducted,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  some  of  the 
leading  positions  which  have  been  taken  against  Strauss  under 
this  more  general  view  of  the  subject.  We  have  space  only  to 
enumemte  them  without  much  expansion. 

First,  it  is  affirmed  that  on  Strauss’s  principles  all  history  loses 
its  certainty,  and  becomes  a  mere  phantom,  an  illusion.  No  bi¬ 
ography  was  ever  written  of  any  individual,  no  history  of  any  king¬ 
dom  or  nation,  which  may  not  be  resolved  into  a  set  of  myths  as 
easily  as  the  account  of  the  Saviour  contained  in  the  Gospels.^  All 
confidence  in  the  past  is  destroyed  ;  all  distinction  between  the 
ideal  and  actual  is  annihilated,  and  men  can  be  certain  of  nothing 
which  has  taken  place  at  any  period  remote  at  all  from  their  own 
time,  whatever  may  be  the  testimony  by  which  it  is  supported. 
Second,  the  theory  of  Strauss  leaves  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  an  un- 


'  Dip  (rlaubwnrdigkeit  der  pvangolischen  Geschichte,  zuglcich  eine  Kritik 
des  IiPbens  Jesu  von  Strauss,  von  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  1838. 

*  Flistorisch  oder  Mythisch  ?  Beitrllge  zur  Beantwortung  der  gogenwarti- 
gen  Lebonsfrage  der  Theologie,  von  Dr.  C.  Ullmann,  1838. 

^  Studlen  und  Kritiken,  1836. 

*  Luther’s  Leben  nach  Dr.  Casuar,  is  an  ironical  attempt  of  this  nature  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  Luther  and  Paul.  In  design  and  style  of  execution  it 
is  similar  to  Whateley’s  Historical  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte — 
the  difference  being  that  this  is  intended  to  meet  one  form  of  skepticism,  and 
that,  another. 
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solved  enigma — an  event  without  any  adequate  cause  or  con¬ 
ceivable  explanation.  It  involves  the  absurdity  of  a  creation  out 
of  nothing.  In  can  be  shown  that  Christians  existed  already  in 
great  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century — that  they  were  bound  together  by  the  most  in¬ 
timate  communion  of  sentiment  and  opinion — that  they  held  their 
principles  with  such  firmness,  that  no  violence  of  persecution,  no 
blandishments  of  wealth  and  power,  no  terrors  of  martyrdom 
could  move  them  from  their  faith  ;  and  yet  Strauss  tells  us,  that 
the  idea  of  this  Messiah,  whose  name  they  bore  and  for  whom 
they  sacrificed  and  suffered  so  much,  did  not  fully  develope  itself 
till  half  a  century  later  than  this  !  Third,  the  character  which  the 
Gospels  attribute  to  the  Saviour,  is  entirely  unlike  that  which  the 
Jews  as  a  people  expected  that  the  Messiah  would  assume.  It 
is  not  easy  in  fact  to  see  how  the  image  of  him,  which  they  had 
pictured  out  to  themselves  under  the  influence  of  their  national 
pride  and  egotism,  could  have  been  more  decidedly  contradicted 
than  in  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus  as  presented  to  us  by  the 
evangelists.  The  idea  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Jesus  as 
portrayed  in  the  Gospels,  was  entirely  beyond  and  above  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Jews,  and  so  far  from  being  produced  by  a  desire 
to  realize  their  Messianic  hopes,  arrayed  against  itself  their  strong¬ 
est  prejudices  and  passions,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  has  been 
an  object  of  their  most  determined  rejection  and  hatred.  Fourth, 
the  supposition  of  Strauss  assumes  a  definiteness  and  unity  in 
the  expectations  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Messiah,  which  did 
not  exist.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  as  we  find  it  stated  also  in 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  believed  that  he  would  be  a 
descendant  of  David  and  a  native  of  Bethlehem  ;  but  according 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  Rabbins,  as  founded  on  Dan.  7:  21,  he 
was  to  be  a  celestial  spirit,  who  would  descend  at  once  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  earth,  in  order  to  establish  his  kingdom — traces  of  which 
opinion  present  themselves  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  in  Paul. 
Some  supposed  that  his  dominion  would  be  temporary,  others, 
eternal ;  some,  that  he  would  convert  and  bless  the  heathen,  oth¬ 
ers,  that  he  would  destroy  them ;  some,  that  he  would  restore  to 
life  the  dead  of  all  mankind,  others,  that  he  would  raise  the  Jews 
only ;  and  so  on  many  other  points,  their  views  were  in  like  manner 
entirely  vague  and  unsettled.  Fifth,  the  anticipations  of  the  Jews 
respecting  the  Messiah,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  could  have 
had  no  influence  on  the  heathen  ;  and  yet  the  great  majority  of 
those,  who  had  embraced  Christianity  before  the  middle  of  the  se- 
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cond  century,  consisted  of  converts  from  heathenism.  The  forming 
principle,  consequently,  to  which  Strauss  attributes  so  much  effica¬ 
cy  in  the  production  of  the  Grospels,  was  here  entirely  wanting.  To 
suppose  that  these  histories  could  have  been  constructed  out  of 
an  idea  which  really  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  would  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  absurd  ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  it,  when  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  un¬ 
conscious  instruments  of  working  out  this  mythical  development, 
had  not  even  this  idea  itself !  Sixth,  he  attributes  to  the  early 
Christians  a  procedure  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  they  actu¬ 
ally  adopted.  He  assumes  that  they  had  already  in  their  minds 
a  distinct  image  of  the  Messiah,  as  derived  from  the  symbols  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  they  then  framed  a 
history  for  it  in  accordance  with  these  predictions ;  whereas  it  is 
notorious,  both  from  intimations  of  the  New  Testament  itself  and 
from  other  sources,  that  they  were  inclined  to  just  the  op})osite 
course — that  is,  having  the  facts  first  given — the  history  itself 
j)resented  to  them — to  interpret  the  prophecies  on  the  priucii)le 
that  their  meaning  is  likely  to  be  best  explained  by  their  fulfil¬ 
ment.  They  no  doubt  carried  this  principle  so  far,  as  to  put  often 
a  forced  interpretation  on  Scripture,  in  order  to  increase  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  prophecy  to  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  that  only 
shows  how, impossible  it  would  have  been,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  Gospels  should  have  been  produced  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  Strauss  represents.  Seventh,  all  history  proves  that 
nothing  which  can  be  pretended  to  be  in  the  remotest  degree 
analogous  to  what  is  supposed  here,  has  ever  taken  place,  except 
in  the  most  barbarous  times  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  almost  in¬ 
terminable  series  of  years ;  and  yet  Strauss  would  persuade  us 
that  Christianity  from  being  a  mere  fiction  established  itself 
in  the  minds  of  men  as  a  historical  verity,  in  the  incredibly 
short  period  of  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  its 
Founder,  and  that  too  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Greek  and 
Koman  civilization !  Finally,  his  system  is  affirmed  to  be  full  of 
self-contradictions  and  to  contain  in  itself  the  elements  of  its  own 
refutation.  He  denies,  for  instance,  the  genuineness  of  the  evan¬ 
gelists  in  general,  but  receives  them  as  trust-worthy  witnesses 
whenever  they  assert  anything  which  he  can  employ  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  impeaching  their  own  credit.  He  professes  to  regard 
the  contents  of  our  Gospels  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  symboliza¬ 
tion,  so  simple  and  natural,  that  it  was  carried  on  by  a  thousand 
minds  at  once,  without  consciousness  or  design ;  and  yet  when 
he  comes  to  the  actual  details,  he  is  obliged  to  assume  a  degree 
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of  reflection  and  study  in  adjusting  the  character  of  Christ  to  its 
supposed  mental  type,  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  any 
such  spontaneous  operation. >  He  allows  that  Luke  probably 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity ;  and,  as  every 
one  knows,  this  Evangelist  opens  his  history  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  (Luke  1:  1 — 3),  that  many  had  already  preceded  him  in 
writing  on  the  same  subject.^  Even  his  history,  therefore,  was  not 
the  first  which  had  been  composed.  Written  accounts  of  the  life 
of  Christ  were  already  in  existence  and  well  known.3  They  must 
have  made  their  appearance,  consequently,  almost  immediately 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  There  could  have  been  no  inter¬ 
val  of  any  duration  between  that  event  and  their  composition. 
This  is  justly  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  It  is 
thus  proved,  that  written  documents  relating  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  have  existed  from  the  very  first,  and  that  there  has 
never  been  any  such  traditionary  period  in  the  church,  as  Strauss 
pretends,  and  as  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  hypothesis, 
during  which  men  were  dependent  for  their  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  Christ  upon  uncertain  oral  accounts,  which  were  transmitted 
from  one  to  another.  This  history  had  already  been  written  out 
by  various  hands  and  scattered  far  and  wide,  before  the  mythic 


'  Here  is  an  instance  of  it  wiiich  Ebrard  notices.  Tlie  narrative  of  the  scene 
of  Jesus  in  the  temple  at  the  aye  of  tw  elve  years,  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the 
following  manner — ex  iino  disce  omnes  ;  ‘  It  was  perceived  in  the  case  of  the 
Old  Testament  heroes  (I  Kings  3;  Jill  seq.  Susanna  4.5  seq., — the  distinction 
between  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  Strauss  ignores)  that  the  spirit  which 
impelled  them  manifested  itself  in  their  twelllh  year  j  and  hence  it  was  thought 
{not  by  any  body  in  particular  of  course — daeJite  man !)  that  the  spirit  could  not 
have  been  concealed  longer  than  this  in  the  case  of  Jesus  ;  and  as  Samuel  and 
Daniel  had  given  proofs,  at  that  age,  of  their  future  destination  as  seers  and  ru¬ 
lers,  so  Jesus  must  also  have  exliibited  himself,  at  that  period  of  life,  in  the  part 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  act  (!)  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  teacher  of  man¬ 
kind.’  Such  an  artificial  combination  of  different  traits  from  the  histories  of 
the  Old  Testament,  such  a  studied  selection  of  particulars  and  circumstances 
for  tlie  purpose  of  investing  the  cliaracter  of  Christ  with  greater  majesty  and 
glory,  is  conceivable  only  in  connection  witli  a  wilful  and  designed  fabrication. 
What  becomes  then  of  the  pure  mythic  formations,  of  which  Strauss  has  bo 
much  to  say  ! 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  Luke  does  not  mean  to  intimate  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  fact,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  these  accounts  were  inaccurate 
and  worthless,  and  that  he  wrote,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  more  authentic  in¬ 
fer. nation.  His  design  is  merely  apologetic  ; — since  so  many  others,  he  means 
to  say,  had  ventured  to  write  upon  a  subject  of  such  difficulty  and  magnitude, 
it  would  not  be  con-sidered  as  presumption  in  him  to  make  a  similar  attempt. 

3  Papias,  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostles,  had 
a  written  Gospel  in  his  hands. 
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period,  to  which  Sti-auss  would  refer  the  formation  of  our  Grospels, 
had  arrived.  Had  any  such  tendency  to  exaggeration  as  he  sup- 
|)Oses  discovered  itself  then,  those  histories  would  have  served  as 
an  efl’ectual  check  upon  it,  and  preserved  the  great  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  at  least,  from  lending  an  ear  to  fictions,  which  they  saw  to 
be  uusustained  by  their  written  testimonies.’ 

It  may  appear  singular,  that  the  work  of  Strauss  should  have 
excited  so  much  surprise,  when  the  idea,  on  which  it  is  founded, 
instead  of  being  advanced  now  for  the  first  time,  had  long  been 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  German  critics.  Sem- 
Icr  was  the  first  perhaps,  who  distinctly  proposed  it,  and  we  find 
it  actually  applied  by  him  to  the  histories  of  Samson  and  Esther. 
After  this  it  was  adopted  without  reserve  by  such  writers  as 
Eichhorii,  Kayser,  Gabler,  Ammon,  Berthold,  Sieflert  and  others, 
in  particular  passages  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
that  is  to  say,  whenever  they  met  with  narratives  and  represen¬ 
tations,  wliich  in  their  more  obvious,  historical  sense,  implied  a  su¬ 
pernatural  interposition,  and  from  which  they  could  not  easily  re¬ 
move  the  appearance  of  this,  either  by  impeaching  the  integrity 
of  the  text  or  by  explaining  away  its  meaning  by  a  forced  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  this  manner  and  by  such  critics,  the  mythic  princi¬ 
ple  had  been  gradually  extended  to  numerous  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  various  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Saviour,  as 
his  supernatural  birth,  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  still  other 
events  of  the  like  miraculous  character.  Strauss’s  book  contains 
in  fact  very  little  in  its  actual  details,  which  has  not  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  preceding  writers.  His  peculiarity  consists  merely  in 
this,  that  he  has  given  to  this  mode  of  interpretation  a  degree  of 
unity  and  completeness,  which  it  had  not  yet  received.  He  was 
the  first  to  open  his  mind  to  the  conception  that  the  means  which 
had  been  employed  to  do  away  with  certain  parts  of  revelation, 
might  be  employed  with  equal  eflect  to  do  away  with  the  whole 
of  it.  Others  who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  same  career 
stopped  short  of  the  issue,  to  which  their  principles  were  leading 
them ; — he  took  up  the  work  where  they  left  it  and  urged  it 
through  with  unflinching  constancy .2 

*  The  history  of  what  befel  the  apocryphal  Gospelj,  so  called,  will  occur  to 
the  reader  as  confirming  this  remark. 

*  Strauss  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  product  of  the  rationalistic  style  of 
criticism  which  has  been  so  much  in  vogue  in  Germany  for  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  or  somewhat  longer.  He  has  at  length  brought  its  tendencies  to  their  ex¬ 
treme  result  and  illustrated  them  on  a  scale  which  now  amazes  even  many  of 

6* 
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It  will  sound  strangely  to  our  readers  to  be  told  after  this,  that 
Strauss  still  pretends  to  hold  fast  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
would  deem  it  a  serious  breach  of  charity  for  any  one  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  its  records.  The  explanation  of 
this  mystery  may  be  given  in  few  words.  According  to  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  Christianity  is  not  neces.sary  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity  itself.  Christianity  is  an  idea,  entirely 
independent  of  the  history  so  called,  in  which  it  has  accidentally 
dothed  itself ;  and  if  a  person  holds  merely  to  this  idea,  whatever 
it  may  be,  he  holds  to  all  which  is  true  and  all  which  was  ever 
intended  to  be  taught  as  true  in  the  Christian  writings  ;  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  name  of  a  believer.  Thus,  one  of  the  great  truths 
asserted  in  Christianity,  as  he  affirms,  is  the  reality  of  the  di¬ 
vine  and  human  in  man,  that  is,  in  cveiy  man — for  pantheism 
makes  us  all  of  course— entire  and  several — parts  of  the  deity; 
— and  this  truth,  after  having  so  long  struggled  to  bring  itself  to 
the  distinct  consciousness  of  mankind,  has  at  length  attained  its 
fullest  development  and  recognition  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is,  the  human  mind  has  employed  him — it  being  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  truth  itself,  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  per¬ 
son  or  not — as  the  representative  of  this  idea;*  and  if  any  one 
receives  this  idea,  he  receives  all  which  the  Gospel  teaches  re¬ 
specting  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  miraculous  works  attesting 
this  character,  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed.  So  also  of 
various  other  truths,  which  find  their  symbolization  in  the  his¬ 
tory  which  the  Evangelists  have  related.  Indeed,  since  these 
truths  have  been  embodied,  so  to  speak,  in  a  more  impressive 
manner  and  with  greater  purity  in  the  Gospels,  than  in  any  other 
similar  mode  of  representation,  Christianity  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  perfect  religious  dispensation  which  has  yet  appeared, 
and  as  marking  the  highest  progress  which  the  human  race  have 
hitherto  made,  in  the  apprehension  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  Scriptures  creates  obviously  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  method  of  interpretation,  conformed  to  it.  Here 
Strauss’s  system  has  to  encumber  itself  with  a  new  mass  of  absur- 

tho8e  who  have  long  labored  zealously  at  the  same  vocation,  but  without  a 
full  conciousness  of  their  position.  This  topic  is  well  treated  by  Amand  Sain- 
tes  in  his  Histoire  critique  du  Rationalisnie  en  Allemagne,  depuis  son  origine 
jusqu’  a  nos  jours,  p.  Ici3  sq. 

*  Hence  the  inappropriatencss  of  the  title  of  his  work — Life  of  Jesus — has 
with  reason  been  objected  to  Strauss  by  his  opponents  ;  for  it  is  not  a  Life  which 
it  contains,  but  a  detailed  argument  to  show  that  there  never  could  have  been 
any  such  thing  as  the  title  assumes. 


Absurdities  of  Strauss's  System. 
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(lilies.  All  the  ordinary,  established  laws  of  language  are  disregard¬ 
ed,  and  a  set  of  hermeneutical  rules  intioduced  as  loose  and  vis¬ 
ionary,  as  any  which  were  ever  applied  to  the  Bible  by  a  Hermas, 
Origen  or  Swedenborg.  The  literal  or  historical  sense  must  be 
discarded.  There  is  always  a  deeper  meaning  for  the  initiated, 
than  that  which  lies  upon  the  surface.  While  the  ordinary  read¬ 
er  attaches  himself  to  the  outward  form,  the  philosopher  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  spirit.1  That  which  is  related  as  fact  being  under¬ 
stood  as  symbol,  this  symbol  will  be  explained  of  course  as  denot¬ 
ing  any  idea  which  the  fancy  of  the  interpreter  may  choose  to 
connect  with  it.  In  this  way  Hegelianism  with  a  mock  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  word  of  God,  may  adduce  its  Scripture  warrant  for 
all  its  dogmas  and  blasphemies ; — the  Bible  is  converted  into  a 
perfect  quodlibet  ex  qmlihet  and  there  is  not  a  philosopher  who 


*It  may  be  well  enough  for  common  people  to  remain  connected  with  a 
church;  but  Strauss  athrins  (11.  S.  G16)  that  philosophers  should  be  exempted 
from  tliat  obligation  (Church-membership,  in  Germany,  it  will  be  recollected, 
is  a  matter  of  birth-right — Jews  and  anabaptists  excepted).  A  waggish  oppo¬ 
nent  thinks,  that  it  would  have  to  depend  probably  upon  an  academic  examina¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  a  man  was  philosopher  enough  to  justify  this  seces¬ 
sion,  and  that  it  would  become,  therefore,  practically  rather  a  queer  business. 

*Clausen  (Hermeneutik  des  neuen  Testaments,  etc.  S.  characterizes 
the  hermeneutical  system  of  Strauss  thus  :  “If  we  compare  the  results  of  the 
mythic  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  with  those  of  the  allegorizing  mode,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  in  many  res|)ects  entirely  the  same,  yet  with  one  fundamen¬ 
tal  difference.  Both  agree,  for  instance,  in  the  principle  that  the  dignity  and 
divinity  of  the  Scriptures  demand  a  departure  from  the  historical  sense.  In  tire 
language  of  Strauss  himself  (Ausg.  ti.  S.  2)  “either  the  divine  cannot  have  taken 
place  in  this  manner  or  that  which  has  taken  place  in  this  manner  cannot  be 
divine.”  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  contents  of  the  Bible,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  only  course  left,  to  abandon 
their  historical  truth.  Thus,  the  two  systems  agree  in  reference  to  their  general 
method,  and  in  many  of  the  details  also  of  such  an  exposition  of  the  text.  But 
in  respect  to  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based,  there  is  an  important  dif¬ 
ference.  The  allegorical  theory  of  interpretation  takes  for  granted,  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  truth,  that  which  was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is  identical  with  thatpre- 
senb'd  in  the  written  Word.  Where  a  collision  is  atfirmed  to  exist  between 
the  two,  it  can  be  regarded,  as  apparent  only  and  resulting  from  an  illusory  view 
of  the  letter  of  the  text.  To  remove  this,  will  be  the  work  consequently  of  the 
interpreter ;  and  hence,  when  the  alb'gorizer  relinquishes  the  historical  sense,  he 
does  it  only  in  order  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the  Word  and 
draw  out  thence  the  meaning  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  author  of  the  Scriptures. — The  mythical  style  of  interpretation,  on  the 
contrary,  is  founded  professedly  on  a  strict  distinction  between  the  representation 
of  things  as  given  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  real  import  of  them,  as  ascertained 
by  an  enlightened  philosophy,  without  resj  cut  to  the  intention  of  the  writer.” 
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has  lived  from  Confucius  to  Schelling,  who  might  not  with  equal 
propriety  plead  its  authority  for  his  wisdom  or  his  ravings. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  further  these  topics.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  for  us  now  to  endeavor  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  some 
general  conception  of  the  manner,  in  which  Strauss  has  developed 
his  internal  argument,  as  it  is  termed,  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  Grospels.  The  nature  and  object  of  this  have  been  already  sta¬ 
ted.  It  professes  to  be  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  Gospels 
with  each  other,  and  with  other  writings,  Jewish  as  well  as  Greek 
and  Roman,  which  illustrate  the  same  period  of  history.  Out  of 
this  comparison  he  undertakes  to  show,  that  the  Evangelists 
abound  in  the  most  palpable  inconsistencies  and  self-contradic¬ 
tions,  and  that  they  are  utterly  at  variance  also  with  other  unim¬ 
peachable  historical  authorities.  In  this  way,  he  would  impose 
on  the  Gospels  a  character,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  origin 
while  he  imputes  to  them — he  would  make  them  out  to  be  the 
productions  of  men  who  lived  at  a  remote  period  from  that  of 
the  scenes  and  events  which  they  describe  and  which  exhibit 
proof,  in  this  contradictory  form  of  their  narratives,  of  the  vague, 
uncertain  manner  in  which  they  were  handed  down  for  so  long 
a  time  from  one  generation  to  another. 

That  the  ground  over  which  this  part  of  the  work  conducts  us, 
is  free  from  difficulty,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  Gospels  criti¬ 
cally,  will  pretend  to  deny.  Strauss  is  not  the  first  who  has  made 
this  discovery.  The  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  Gospels 
were  noticed  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  and  received  from 
them  the  attention  which,  as  Christian  apologists,  they  were  bound 
to  give  to  them.  Augustine  has  left  ns  a  treatise — De  Consensu 
Evangelistarum — on  this  very  subject.  Similar  works  were 
composed  by  Eusebius  and  Ambrose. i  The  same  ground  has 
been  traversed  by  a  thousand  writers  since  their  time ;  and  as  of¬ 
ten  as  a  new  commentary  has  been  written  on  the  Gospels  with 
any  pretensions  to  critical  merit,  it  has  repeated  and  explained 
these  difficulties.  It  has  been  said  with  probable  truth,  that  in 
Strauss’s  whole  work  there  are  not  perhaps  twenty  of  these  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  Evangelists,  as  they  are  called,  which 
have  not  been  pointed  out  by  previous  writers,  and  for  which  a 
solution  has  not  been  proposed.  It  has  been  shown,  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them,  as  urged  by  objectors,  consist  entirely  of  misstate¬ 
ments  which  need  only  to  be  placed  in  a  correct  light,  in  order  to 

*  The  title  of  Kusebius’s  work  is  tmv  tvayyiXXiOjv  Siatfojviae ;  that  of 

Ambrose,  Concordia  evangelii  Matthaei  et  Lucae. 
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have  their  groundlessness  perceived — that  some  of  them  rest  upon 
the  ignorance  of  critics  themselves  in  regard  to  language  or  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  information  in  some  other  bmnch  of  antiquity — that  some 
of  them  which  for  a  time  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  explanation, 
have  been  since  cleared  up  by  more  extended  research  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science — that  many  of  them  result  merely  from  the 
fragmentary  form,  in  which  the  Evangelists  have  related  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which  they  seem  to  differ  from 
each  other,  it  may  reasonably  be  resolved  into  the  imperfections 
of  our  own  knowledge,  and  that  in  those  cases  agaim,  in  which 
they  disagree  with  other  writers,  they  are  entitled,  considered 
merely  as  historians,  and  all  question  of  their  inspiration  apart, 
to  as  much  credit,  as  Josephus  or  Philo  or  Tacitus  or  any  one 
else,  whose  authority  has  been  so  confidently  arrayed  against 
them.i 

But  all  this  avails  nothing  for  Strauss.  Things  remain  for  him 
as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning— criticism  has  made  no  pro¬ 
gress  since  the  days  of  Porphyry Chubb,  Morgan,  Reimarus^ 
and  such  like,  are  the  only  men  of  true  discernment,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  been  deceived  by  superficial  appearances, 
and  need  still  to  have  their  errors  and  credulity,  corrected  and 
exposed.  This  task  has  been  so  often  undertaken,  yet  without 
success,  that  one  would  think  that  some  special  fitness  for  it 


‘  It  will  not  esCcipe  recollection,  that  there  is  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative 
side  to  this  subject.  An  irrefragable  argument  for  the  credibility  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  may  be  derived  from  their  incidental  coincidences,  as  compared  with 
each  other,  and  their  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  chronological,  social,  civil,  and 
geographical  relations  of  their  age  and  country.  Our  English  theological  lit¬ 
erature  can  boast  one  work  relating  to  this  subject,  which  has  not  its  superior 
in  any  language, — we  mean  Lardner’s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  It 
is  the  arsenal,  from  which  the  Germans  themselves  have  drawn  their  best  wea¬ 
pons  in  the  present  warfare. 

*  This  heathen  philosopher  wrote  a  work  in  the  third  century,  entitled — 
xard  xQOJTiaviiiv  Xoyoi.  The  arguments  on  which  he  principally  insists  here, 
are  the  contradictions  which  he  affirmed  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  allegorizing  mode  of  inlerpritulion,  to  which  a  portion  of  them 
were  addicted. 

*  It  was  supposed  for  a  long  time  by  many,  that  the  WolfenbUttel  Fragments 
were  the  production  of  the  poet  Lessing,  and  that  his  pretence  of  having  found 
them  in  the  library  at  WolfenbOttel  was  a  mere  fiction.  This  opinion  of  their 
authorship  has  been  proved  at  length  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  now  known,  that 
the  writer  of  them  was  11.  S.  Reimarus,  a  pastor  and  professor  at  Hamburg, 
who  died  in  1781.  His  positions,  though  savoring  of  a  skepticism  unparalleled 
for  that  period,  were  very  moderate  compared  with  those  of  Strauss,  and  are 
not  irreconcilable  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  records. 
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would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  warrant  now  a  renewal  of  the  at¬ 
tempt,  with  any  prospect  of  a  better  result.  Mere  elegance  of 
style,  dexterity  in  stating  the  points  of  an  objection  with  force, 
hardihood  of  assertion,  unbounded  egotism,  contem[)t  for  the 
opinions  and  cold-blooded  indifference  to  the  dearest  hoj)es  of 
mankind,  would  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  qualifications  for  under¬ 
taking  this  labor  anew.  Surely,  some  new  discoveries  have  been 
made  which  are  to  take  the  world  by  surprise.  Recesses  of  sci¬ 
ence  have  been  explored,  hitherto  unsealed  to  mortal  eyes.  Our 
champion  must  have  brought  to  his  work  stores  of  erudition,  be¬ 
fore  which  the  learning  of  all  Christian  scholars  sinks  away  into 
insignificance  and  contempt.  We  are  now  assuredly  about  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  witnesses  against  the  Gospels,  who  have 
never  yet  spoken,  and  whom  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  Dr.  Strauss,  in  the  illimitable  excursions  of  his  far  reach¬ 
ing  scholarship,  to  discover  for  the  first  time,  and  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  on  this  occasion  of  the  re-hearing  of  this  so  often  adjudicated 
question. 

How  far  these  expectations  are  realized  by  the  actual  result, 
might  be  shown  by  following  Dr.  Ebrard  in  his  detailed  exposure 
of  some  of  the  objections  which  Strauss  has  urged  against  the 
history  of  the  Saviour.  But  we  have  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers  on  this  point  in  another  way.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  treatise.  Dr.  Ebrard  makes  a  thorough  business 
of  examining  and  refuting  the  objections  of  Strauss,  in  connection 
with  the  particular  passages  in  the  Gospels,  on  which  they  are 
founded.  He  then  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  part 
presents  a  summary  view  of  the  critical  principles  which 
are  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  these  objections,  and  with  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  which  they  must  stand  or  fall.  At 
the  same  time  he  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  literary  pretensions  of  our 
critic,  and  reveals  some  secrets  of  book-making,  which  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  first  appearances.  From  this 
statement  as  drawn  out  by  our  author,  any  one  can  judge  both 
how  really  formidable  is  this  famous  attack  which  Strauss  has 
made  on  Christianity,  and  how  far  authorized  he  is,  by  any  supe¬ 
riority  of  knowledge  and  learning,  to  look  down  with  scorn  upon 
the  host  of  Christian  scholars  whom  he  has  treated  with  so  much 
contempt.  Dr.  Ebrard  presents  this  critique — such  it  virtually  is 
—on  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus,  under  the  head  of  a  Receipt  for  ena¬ 
bling  any  one  who  chooses,  to  produce  a  similar  book,  and  thus  to 
emulate  this  great  author,  in  the  renown  which  he  has  won.  We 
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shall  conclude  the  present  Article,  therefore,  by  copying  out  for 
our  readei-s  this  receipt  with  some  considerable  fulness.  Here  it  is. 


KKCEIPT 

For  tiriting  a  Life  of  Jesus  like  that  of  Dr.  David  Fr.  Strauss. 

(a)  Before  you  begin,  go  to  an  antiquarian  book-store  and  buy 
a  copy  of  Ligiitfoot  and  Wetstein,  for  the  sake  of  their  Rabbi¬ 
nic  learning ;  and  then  fetch  from  some  public  library  the  second 
part  of  Havercamp’s  Josechu.s,  and  opening  it  at  the  Register,  set 
it  on  the  table  before  you. 

(h)  You  are  now  to  task  yourself  for  an  introduction.  Let  it 
be  something  written  in  your  finest  style,  in  which  you  will  have 
much  to  say  about  science,  Origen  and  his  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  various  other  matters,  with  some  flourishes  at  last  respect- 
yonr  subject,  how  deeply  aflecting,  how  beautiful  and  grand  it  is, 
though  as  to  historical  reality  you  will  not  presume  to  claim  a 
great  deal  for  it. 

(c)  You  enter  next  on  the  work  itself,  and  must  commence 
with  special  care.  There  are  four  histories  before  you,  from  which 
you  are  to  draw  your  materials.  You  have  nothing  to  do  here 
with  the  question,  whether  these  books  are  biographies  or  compo¬ 
sitions  of  some  other  kind,  whether  everything  is  narrated  in  the 
exact  order  of  its  occurrence  or  not,  whether  all  the  writers  had 
the  same  plan  or  a  diflerent  one,  etc.  But  you  assume  without 
mooting  the  question  at  all,  that  these  four  histories  arc  so  many 
chronological  biographies,  written  entirely  on  the  same  plan,  for 
the  same  object  and  in  the  same  manner.  This  of  course  you 
will  not  be  so  simple  as  to  sa?/  expressly  ;  but  if  two  of  the  books 
hap[)en  not  to  agree  at  any  time,  you  will  proceed  just  as  if  that 
which  you  do  not  say,  were  a  point  taken  for  granted  beyond  all 
dispute.  Your  readers  will  be  none  the  wiser  for  it.  Comp.  Str. 
B.  I.  p.  285,  294,  407,  500,  574,  650,  718,  73-3,  738. 

(d)  You  take  up  now  the  contradictions  of  your  four  sources. 
If  these  are  trivial  and  lie  merely  in  a  different  mode  of  represen¬ 
tation,  you  then  pretend  that  as  fi)r  yourself,  you  attach  no  great 
importance  to  them,  but  at  the  same  time  you  take  care  to  bring 
them  all  forward  and  to  put  them  in  as  imposing  an  attitude  as 
possible.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  for  example,  you  were  writing 
a  life  of  Farel.  In  one  of  your  sources  it  is  said,  Farel  was  a  re¬ 
former  from  Frankfort,  and  met  with  Calvin  at  Geneva ;  but  in 
another  of  them,  Calvin  came  to  Geneva,  where  he  saw  Farel 
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and  Viret,  and  still  in  a  third,  Farel  visited  Viret,  in  whose  room 
was  a  French  traveller,  Calvin.  Here  you  reason  thus  :  Accord¬ 
ing  to  A,  Calvin  is  already  in  Geneva,  and  Farel  finds  him  there, 
while  according  to  B  and  C,  Calvin  finds  Farel ;  according  to  C, 
it  is  Farel  who  calls  upon  Viret,  while  according  to  B,  it  is  Calvin 
who  makes  the  visit  to  Farel  and  Viret;  according  to  C,  the 
meeting  of  Farel  and  Calvin  is  an  accidental  one,  while  accord¬ 
ing  to  B,  Calvdn  appears  to  have  sought  the  interview  by  design; 
according  to  C,  the  meeting  takes  place  in  Viref  s  room ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  B,  it  has  entirely  the  appearance,  as  if  it  took  place  in  a 
room  which  Viret  and  Farel  occupy  together.  Comp.  Str.  k  109, 
135,  and  indeed  17 — 143. 

{e)  If  the  contradictions  are  really  great,  and  such  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  an  unprejudiced  person,  that  the  events  which  two  of  the 
sources  relate  are  entirely  different  from  those  related  in  the  two 
others,  you  are  then,  either  silently^  to  assume  the  identity  of  the 
two  accounts,  or  to  seek  to  render  this  plausible  by  urging  the 
points  of  similarity.  Li  this  way  you  can  show  off  a  rich  stock, 
of  contradictions.  Thus,  for  example,  A  says:  “  Cajus,  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion,  met  a  carriage  full  of  country  people  who  were  rid¬ 
ing  home  from  a  church  service.  Just  at  that  moment  an  old  beg¬ 
gar  woman  passed  by  and  asked  them — they  were  singing  mer¬ 
rily  at  the  time — for  a  [)resent,  but  received  none.  Cajus  took 
out  his  purse  and  gave  her  a  few  groschen.  Grateful  for  his  kind¬ 
ness,  she  kissed  his  hand  and  j)rayed  that  God  would  bless  him 
and  his  family.”  B  says  :  “  The  wife  and  children  of  Cajus  had 
gone  on  a  certain  occasion  to  visit  an  aged  aunt.  Cajus  could 
scarcely  wait  for  their  return.  Towards  evening  he  went  out  on 
the  way  to  meet  them,  and  the  carriage  soon  appeared.  The 
children,  when  they  saw  their  Aithcr,  shouted  with  joy ;  and  on 
coming  nearer,  he  perceives  that  their  aged  relative  herself  sat 
with  them  within.  He  sprang  upon  the  door-step  of  the  carriage, 
and,  full  of  joy,  kissed  her  hand.”  You  put  on  now  a  conscien¬ 
tious  mien,  and  discourse  after  this  wise  :  “  On  account  of  the 
difi’erences  here,  the  harmonists  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
two  accounts  as  referring  to  different  transactions.  But  wIjo  does 
not  sec  the  violence  of  this  assumption  ?  Both  times,  we  have  a 
Cajus  who  goes  out  to  walk  ;  both  times,  a  carriage  full  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  both  times  sing  and  shout;  both  times,  Cajus  meets  with 
the  carriage ;  both  times,  a  family  is  mentioned ;  both  times,  an 
aged  woman  figures  in  the  scene  ;  both  times,  the  hand  is  kissed. 
That  the  two  narrators  wished,  therefore,  to  relate  one  and  the 
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same  occurrence,  admits  of  no  question.  It  is  quite  another  mat¬ 
ter,  whether  in  the  manner  in  which  they  relate  it,  they  do  not 
contradict  themselves.  According  to  A,  it  was  a  carriage  full  of 
people,  who  have  no  particular  connection  with  Cajus — peasants, 
it  would  seem  ;  according  to  B,  they  are  his  children ;  according  to 
B,  the  carriage  has  a  door-step — it  was  a  coach,  therefore ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  A,  it  appears  as  if  it  was  a  common  wagon  ;  according  to 
A,  the  carriage  is  returning  from  church-service,  according  to  B, 
from  a  visit.  According  to  A,  the  woman  is  a  beggar  woman  and 
receives  from  Cajus  an  alms  ;  B  not  only  knows  nothing  of  any 
alms,  but  makes  the  beggar  woman  his  aunt.  According  to  A,  it 
is  the  woman  who  kisses  his  hand,  and  indeed,  as  would  seem, 
upon  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  tlie  wagon ;  according  to  B,  it  is 
he  who  kisses  her  hand  and  in  the  carriage  itself  He  who  does 
not  perceive  now,  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  two  secondary, 
distorted  accounts  of  some  legendary  event,  does  not  know  what 
distorted  or  legendary  means.  Comp.  Str.  89,  101,  B.  II.  p,  95 
and  elsewhere. 

(/)  Nay,  even  if  the  time  in  one  authority  is  expressly  different 
from  that  in  the  other,  still  you  must  assume  the  identity  of  the 
two  events  ;  and  now  your  contradictions  will  become  as  plenti¬ 
ful,  as  you  can  wish.  For  example,  A  says :  “  Cajus  travelled  to 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  saw  St.  Peter’s  church,”  and  B 
says :  “  Cajus  travelled  in  his  fortieth  year  to  Erfurt  and  visited 
the  great  clock.”  Here  you  find  the  first  contmdiction  in  this,  that 
according  to  A,  Cajus  travels  to  Rome,  according  to  B,  to  Erfurt — 
the  second  in  this,  that  according  to  A,  he  sees  St.  Peter’s  church, 
according  to  B,  the  great  clock — the  third  is  this,  that  A  and  B 
contradict  themselves  in  reference  to  the  period  of  life  when  Ca¬ 
jus  is  said  to  have  made  the  journey  in  question.  Comp.  Str.  B. 
II.  505  and  elsewhere. 

(^)  If  you  find  any  event  related  only  by  A  and  B,  but  not  by 
I)  and  C,  you  are  not  to  inquire  whether  A  and  B  may  have  had 
special  grounds  for  mentioning  it,  which  the  others  had  not,  but 
you  say  at  once — “  C  and  D  know  nothing  of  this  event  or  circum¬ 
stance.”  Comp.  ex.  gr.  Str.  B.  I.  p.  428,  536,  677,  686,  727,  744 ; 
II.  p.  20,  49,  123,  and  other  places. 

(h)  When  three  writers  who  are  independent  of  each  other, 
relate  an  event,  it  must  be  strange  indeed,  if  one  of  them  does 
not  describe  it  more  minutely,  the  others,  less  so.  This  circum¬ 
stance  now  you  must  turn  to  account,  and  always  find  a  “  climax,” 
in  the  different  versions  of  the  story.  Thus,  for  example,  A  says : 
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“  Cajiis  came  into  the  forest,  and  found  a  wounded  stag  and 
healed  it.”  B  says  :  “  Cajiis  went  out  to  walk,  and  as  he  came 
to  the  borders  of  a  forest,  he  saw  a  stag  lying  there,  wounded 
by  a  thorn,  which  he  extracted C  says ;  “  Cajus  went  into  a 
forest  to  walk,  and  heard  a  groaning ;  he  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  noise  and  saw,  etc.”  Evidently  a  “  climax,”  you  must  now 
exclaim  !  The  locality  is  designated  by  A  only  as  a  forest ;  by  B 
as  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  the  wound  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  thorn.  C,  finally,  has  resolved  the  accidental 
finding  of  the  animal  into  a  hearing  of  its  groans,  and  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  spot.”  Comp.  Str.  B.  II.  p.  143  and  elsewhere. 

(i)  In  certain  cases,  you  can  avail  yourself  also  of  another  arti¬ 
fice.  Suppose,  A  related  a  circumstance  m,  and  B  related  the 
same  circumstance,  but  added  at  the  same  time  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances  n,  o,  p,  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  A,  which  are 
of  such  a  nature,  however,  that  the  circumstance  m  occurring,  they 
must  necessarily  eo  ipso  have  taken  place  along  with  it.  Here 
now  you  are  not  to  say  :  “  If  the  statement  of  A,  that  m  occuned, 
be  true,  then  the  statement  of  B,  that  n,  o,  p  also  (as  necessary 
consequences  of  m)  occurred,  must  likewise  be  true but  you 
say  just  the  reverse  ;”  “  B  has  merely  conjectured  the  attendant 
occurrence  of  n,  o,  p."  For  example  :  A  says  :  “  The  tree  fell  to 
the  ground ;”  B  says  :  “  The  tree  fell  to  the  ground ;  its  branches 
were  broken  to  pieces,  and  much  of  the  fruit  hanging  upon  them, 
being  loosened  by  the  shock,  fell  off.”  You  say  now  thus :  “  B 
adds  to  the  general  fact  the  breaking  of  the  branches  and  the  fall¬ 
ing  OS'  of  the  fruit  as  accompanying  circumstances.  We  need 
not  hesitate  long  upon  the  question,  whence  did  he  know  this. 
If  the  tree  fell,  he  said  to  himself,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  some  of  its  branches  were  broken,  and  much  of  the  fruit  sha¬ 
ken  off”  Comp.  Str.  B.  II.  p.  490. 

(k)  Having  found  now  a  sufficient  number  of  contradictions 
between  the  different  accounts  of  the  narrators,  you  pass  next  to 
the  internal  difficulties  which  lie  in  each  individual  history,  or  in 
the  subjective  event  itself,  to  which  the  history  relates.  Here  you 
enter  on  a  field,  from  which  you  can  gather  ample  spoils.  Every 
event  is  either  simple  and  related  only  in  its  most  general  traits, 
or  it  is  described  fully  with  an  enumeration  of  all  its  circumstan¬ 
ces.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  you  then  say  :  “  This  plain,  una¬ 
dorned  representation  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive,  legendary  age,  in  which  the  story  had  its  origin  ;”  but 
if  the  latter  be  the  case,  you  say  :  “  The  minuteness  with  which 
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the  narrator  has  dressed  out  the  event  in  all  its  circumstantial 
drapery,  shows  most  clearly,  that  the  exaggerating  power  of  tra¬ 
dition  has  been  at  work  here.”  Comp.  Str.  B.  I.  p.  383,  395  b., 
450, 567, 635,  728.  II.  24  f,  36  f,  and  other  places.  Proceed  in  this 
\ray,  and  you  will  never  find  yourself  at  a  loss.  You  can  turn 
anything  into  a  myth,  whether  stated  by  your  narrator  in  one  form 
or  another.  Say  what  he  will,  it  is  myth,  and  myth  must  remain. 

(l)  A  bold  and  impudent  falsification  of  the  facts,  you  will  oc¬ 
casionally  find  very  useful.  By  mere  assertion  or  the  gratuitous 
introduction  of  some  trait  unknown  to  your  author,  you  can  make 
the  particulars  of  a  statement  appear  entirely  contradictory  to 
each  other.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  such  a  step,  as  if  it  might 
be  hazardous  ;  scores  of  readers  will  believe  you  the  sooner  for 
so  dashing  a  manoeuvre.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  said,  “  Cajus 
was  a  faithful  father,  and  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
education  and  instruction  of  his  children and,  in  another  pas¬ 
sage,  it  is  related,  that  a  son  of  Cajus,  now  grown  up,  met  with  a 
man  who  had  previously  been  his  teacher.  You  have  only  now 
to  pervert  the  first  passage,  so  as  to  make  it  affirm  expressly,  that 
Cajus  gave  himself  all  the  instruction  to  his  children,  which  they 
ever  received,  and  then  you  can  ask,  “  how  could  his  son  meet 
with  a  teacher  of  his,  when  he  never  had  any  teacher  except  his 
own  father  ?” 

(m)  Another  little  stratagem,  to  which  you  can  resort,  is  that  of 
constantly  pulling  the  question,  what  was  the  o^'ect,  when  a  thing 
is  so  plain  as  to  be  evident  of  itself  If  Cajus  makes  a  deep  and 
respectful  bow  to  an  aged  man  who  meets  him,  you  must  ask  : 
“  What  was  the  object  of  that  bow  ?  Was  it  intended  merely  to 
please  and  gratify  the  old  man  ?  But  how  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  the  compliment  of  a  stranger  would  afford  an  old  man  so 
much  pleasure  ?  Or  did  Cajus  perform  that  act,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views  respecting  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  old  age 
in  general  ?  A  very  good  object,  certainly,  but  there  was  no  spec¬ 
tator  present  to  profit  by  the  example,  and  he  would  have  done 
better  at  all  events  to  have  inculcated  that  principle  publicly  in  a 
Compendium  of  Morals.  Or  will  any  one  say,  that  it  was  to  this 
particular  individual  that  he  wished  to  make  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  sentiments  ?  This,  again,  is  not  without  its  difficulty. 
The  act  being  merely  a  silent  one,  might  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  and  he  would  have  been  surer  of  his  object,  to  have  ex¬ 
plained  it  in  express  terms.  And  besides,  what  interest  could  he 
have  in  forcing  upon  a  stranger,  in  so  hasty  a  manner,  an  expres- 
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sion  of  his  views  upon  a  moral  subject  of  this  nature  ?”  Comp 
Str.  B.  L  p.  221,  261,  290,  556,  562,  etc. 

(n)  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  whole  course  of  a  history  cer¬ 
tain  particular  circumstances  occur  repeatedly,  though  in  every 
separate  passage  where  they  are  mentioned,  they  are  sufficiently 
explained.  The  causes  which  occasion  their  recurrence,  are  al¬ 
ways  either  specilied  or  intimated.  In  such  cases,  you  must  make 
it  a  point  to  take  these  circumstances  out  of  their  connection,  and 
to  represent  them  as  proceeding  from  a  studied  design  of  the 
writer,  consequently  as  a  pure  invention  on  his  part.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  one  of  your  sources  relates  in  a  certain  place,  that  Cajus  re¬ 
turning  from  a  walk  sat  down  to  table,  and  again,  in  two  other  pas¬ 
sages  that  he  went  out,  on  two  dilTerent  occasions,  before  dinner 
— induced  indeed  every  time  so  to  do  by  special  reasons — yon 
must  then  say  :  “  It  appears  to  have  been  a  standing  rule  with 
Cajus,  to  walk  or  go  out  before  dinner.  Who  does  not  see  in  this 
the  design  of  the  writer  to  distinguish  Cajus  from  other  men, 
since  he  represents  him  as  going  out  for  exercise  in  the  forenoon, 
while  the  geneml  practice  is  to  do  this  in  the  afternoon.  Comp. 
Str.  B.  II.  p.  585,  where  John’s  outrunning  Peter  is  said  to  he  one 
of  a  series  of  incidents,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a 
superiority  upon  John  over  Peter.  For  other  similar  manoeuvres 
of  Strauss,  see  the  author’s  work,  Theil.  I.  ^  78,  4. 

(o)  If  you  find  that  any  difficult  point  has  not  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  explained  hitherto  by  any  commentator,  you  need  not  ask, 
whether  it  can  be  thus  explained ;  but  you  select  two  from  the  en¬ 
tire  number  of  the  dilfercnt  explanations  oflered,  which  distinctly 
contradict  each  other,  and  both  of  which  are  untenable.  You  now 
reason  thus :  “  ThLi  explanation  is  impossible ;  t/uit  also  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  matter  therefore  is  inexplicable.  Comp,  Str.  B,  I.  p. 
226  f 

(p)  But  it  is  lime  to  remind  you  of  your  learning.  You  have 
no  conception  what  an  effect  it  has  now-a-days  to  see  a  mass  of 
citations  in  a  book  under  the  text.  “  Ah  — ,  I  understand  that” — 
you  say  —  “  but  where  shall  I  obtain  this  learning.  I  have  not 
read  either  Josephus,  or  to  confess  the  truth,  a  great  deal  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  My  dear  friend,  that  makes  no  difference.  The  ex- 
egetical  Manuals  of  Paulas,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  and  some  an¬ 
tiquated  commentaries  and  monographs  you  have  already  studied 
somewhat ;  AVetstein  and  Lightfoot  lie  before  you ;  you  own  Wi¬ 
ner’s  Bible-Dictionary ;  and  luckily,  Ilavercamp’s  Josephus  has 
several  capital  llegisters.  You  need  not  suppose  it  necessary  to 
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have  read  everything  which  yon  quote.  Heav'en  forbid !  Where- 
ever  you  find  citations — in  Winer,  in  Paulus  or  elsewhere — 
copy  them  off  without  misgiving, — they  are  lawful  plunder. 
Only  think  what  a  learned  man  the  world  will  take  you  to  be  ! 
How  must  such  a  hope  fire  your  soul !  But  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  he  a  little  particular  in  my  instructions  here.  —  You  begin  with 
Paulus.  Here  you  labor  at  one  j)oint.  You  must  amuse  your 
reader  with  examples  of  his  style  of  forced  interpretation,  and 
show  at  great  length,  how  very  unnatural  his  natural  explanations 
are.  OLshausen,  you  approach  in  a  different  way.  He  is  not,  con¬ 
fessedly,  free  from  faults.  His  greatness  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  acuteness  of  his  harmonistic  talent,  as  in  depth  of  Chris¬ 
tian  feeling  and  in  his  power  of  developing  the  s{)iritual  fulness  of 
the  divine  Word.  In  this  respect  his  name  marks  an  era  in  crit¬ 
icism.  As  a  reformer  of  the  shallow,  insipid  exegesis  which 
rationalism  had  brought  into  vogue,  he  stands  by  the  side  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander,  who  produced  a  similar  revolution 
in  dogmatics  and  church  history.  His  merits,  however,  you  must 
overlook  and  attack  him  upon  his  weak  side.  You  must  hunt  up 
as  many  instances  as  possible  of  his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  har¬ 
monize  the  evangelists,  and  point  at  them  the  shafts  of  your  keen¬ 
est  ridicule  and  satire. — In  Lightfoot,  you  must  seek  bravely  for 
Rahhiiiic  passages,  whenever  and  wherever  you  can. — In  Jose¬ 
phus,  whenever  the  name  of  a  city  or  any  single  political  event 
comes  in  your  way,  you  must  scan  the  Register,  and  happy^  will 
you  feel  yourself  to  be,  if  Jose[)hus  does  not  mention  this  name 
or  event.  You  then  trumpet  it  forth  in  triumph  as  a  proof,  that 
Josephus  “  knew  nothing  of  it.”  Whether  the  name  or  event  was 
important  enough  to  be  mentioned  by  him,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  ask ;  nor,  as  to  the  plan  of  Josephus,  of  which  your  are 
ignorant,  need  you  make  any  inquiry.  You  take  it  for  granted, 
that  Josephus  must  record  everything;  what  does  not  stand  in  the 
Register  of  Josephus,  did  not  exist — it  is  something  which  never 
took  place. 

(7)  Finally,  you  are  to  read  through  also  the  apocryphal  Gos¬ 
pels;  do  not  be  alarmed — it  will  not  cost  you  much  time.  The 
most  ridiculous  distortions  and  caricatures  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  you  find  there,  you  will  sedulously  collect  and  present 
them  as  parallel  to  the  simplest  biblical  narrations.  You  can 
safely  assume,  that  the  majority  of  your  readers  have  not  read 
these  apocryphal  compositions  in  full ;  and  so  will  not  perceive, 
as  they  otherwise  would,  the  utter  irrelevancy  of  these  pretended 
7* 
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parallelisms.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  person  reads  in  one  book— 

“  Cajus  was  very  old,  and  when  ho  went  abroad,  two  of  his  sons 
were  accustomed  to  lead  him,” — and  in  another  book — “  Cajus 
was  over  a  thousand  years  old,  and  was  so  weak,  that  he  could 
not  move  a  limb,  but  his  sons  took  him  upon  their  shoulders  and 
bore  him  about,  and  his  beard  grew  to  be  more  than  forty  ells 
long” — cveiy  one  sees  that  the  first  is  a  sober  statement,  but  the 
second,  an  absurd  tale.  You  must  place  them  botli,  however,  as 
parallel  to  each  other  thu.s  :  “  Cajus  is  said  according  to  A,  to 
have  become  very  old ;  we  find  precisely  the  same  in  the  apoc- 
ry[)hal  book  11,  where  we  find  even  the  number  of  his  years  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  thousand,  and  the  length  of  his  beard  as  forty  ells 
long.  Both  accounts  agree  also  in  respect  to  the  great  bodily 
weakness  which  the  old  man  sufiered  at  this  advanced  period, 
since  according  to  A,  he  was  led  by  his  sons,  while  in  B,  this  le¬ 
gendary  incident  is  already  magnified  into  his  being  carried  by 
his  sons.  One  miglit  attempt,  indeed,  to  reconcile  this  by  saying, 
that  he  was  at  first  led,  and  afterwards,  as  his  weakness  increas¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  carried  ;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  we  have  before  us 
merely  a  mythic  picture  in  both  accounts.  Comp.  Sir.  B.  1.  p. 
226  f 

And  such  stufr,^  can  it  be  supposed,  that  my  readers  will  receive 
with  patience  ?  INIy^  dear  friend,  should  you  apply  this  mode  of 
proceeding  to  any  ordinary  history,  containing  nothing  of  a  miracu¬ 
lous  nature,  no  one  indeed  would  believe  what  you  say — nay,  the 
world  would  consider  you  as  absolutely  mad.  But  if  you  apply 
it  to  a  section  of  the  Bible,  to  a  sujicriiatural  history,  you  may  be 
sure  of  a  legion  of  admirers,  who  will  stand  ready  to  catch  up 
your  words  and  echo  them  with  thoughtless  applause.  Observe 
well,  it  is  against  the  miracles  alone  that  the  skepticism  in  this 
case  is  directed.  These,  some  men  would  at  all  hazards  discred¬ 
it  and  cancel  from  the  records  of  truth  ;  and  any  procedure  which 
is  designed  to  explain  the  sources  of  the  evangelical  history  as 
unhistorical,  they  applaud  as  an  exhibilion  of  the  greatest  mental 
acuteness,  whereas,  were  it  apjdied  to  any  other  writing,  they 
would  undoubtedly  pronounce  it  uncritical  and  nonsensical. 

One  word  more,  I  beg  to  add,  in  conclusion.  In  some  persons 
there  is  still  left  a  spark  of  that  weakness  which  is  called  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  Bible.  So  long  as  this  weakness  exists,  it  will  stand 
in  your  way,  counteracting  the  impression  which  your  investiga- 

*  A  iiiildiT  term  hero  would  not  answer.  The  word  in  tlie  Gorman  is  “  Zeug” 
and  not  “  StotF.” 
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tioiis  are  intended  to  produce.  Seek,  therefore,  on  eveiy  possi¬ 
ble  occasion,  to  weaken  and  destroy  it.  The  practised  eye  will 
not  fail  to  discern  such  opportunities.  Such  passages,  for  instance, 
as  Matt.  17:  24 — 27.  21:  10.  etc.,  you  will  not  sulfer  to  pass  un¬ 
improved  for  this  purpose.  In  particular,  I  would  remind  you, 
that  the  cross  on  Golgotha  is  the  i)lace  where  the  Saviour  of  men 
was  mocked  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  where  it  will  be 
specially  seemly  to  renew  that  derision,  if  any  one  has  a  disposi¬ 
tion  for  it  at  the  present  day.  Go  thou  now  and  do  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  “  I  will  give  thee  the  whole  world,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down 
and  worship  me.  And  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall 
become  as  gods.”  Probatnin  cst. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

riUNCIPLES  OF  LATIN  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Translated  b.v  Profe.ssor  T.  D.  Woolscy,  Vak*  College. 

[The  first  part  of  the  Latin  dictionary  of  "Wilhelm  Freund,  of 
Breslau  appeared  in  iSMl,  and  contained  tlie  letters  A — C.  The 
second  part  was  published  in  two  niunbers,  in  1830,  and  1844, 
and  went  from  D  to  K.  The  fourth  part,  (R — Z)  was  published 
in  1830,  and  the  third  jiart  has  been  announced  as  about  to  appear 
in  1844.  We  believe  that  this  lexicon  will  take  a  very  high  rank, 
probably  before  any  other  Latin,  and  certainly  before  any  Greek 
one  in  existence.  The  preface,  containing  the  author's  views  of 
lexicography  and  an  account  of  his  method,  has  a  bearing  by  no 
means  conlined  to  the  Latin  or  to  any  particular  set  of  languages, 
and  is,  we  think,  calculated  to  be  useful  to  all  whose  labors  are  di¬ 
rected  to  lcxicogra[)hy  as  well  as  to  scholars  in  general.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  preface  is  now  laid  before  tlie  reader. — Ta.] 

Between  the  first  publication  of  the  Latin  lexicons  of  Forcel- 
lini,  Gesner,  and  Schellcr,  and  the  appcanince  of  the  present  work, 
more  than  fifty  years  have  claj)scd ;  and  during  just  this  interval, 
classical  philology  has  met  with  so  thorough  a  transformation  that 
for  this  very  reason  the  attempt  to  bring  out  a  dictionary  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  shall  better  correspond  with  the  altered  stand¬ 
point  of  the  philological  sciences,  requires  no  excuse.  Still  it  is 
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the  duty  of  the  author  to  make  known  what  is  the  problem  he 
has  proposed  to  himself,  and  by  what  means  he  has  tried  to  solve 
it :  to  do  this  as  completely  as  possible  is  the  aim  of  the  ensuing 
lines.  In  order,  however,  to  take  the  necessary  survey  where  the 
vastness  of  the  subject  almost  precludes  its  being  surveyed,  it  is 
advisable  to  arrange  it  under  particular  rubrics  ;  and  therefore  in 
wdiat  follows  we  shall  treat,  (1)  of  the  idea  and  elements  of 
Latin  Lexicography,  (2)  of  the  compass  of  the  present  dictiona¬ 
ry,  (3)  of  the  method  of  handling  the  several  articles,  (4)  of  the 
anangement  of  the  articles,  (5)  of  the  signs  and  technical  terms 
employed  in  the  work,  and  (G)  of  the  aids  in  composing  it. 

I.  Of  the  idea  ami  elements  of  Latin  Lexicography. 

M.  If  Lexicography  in  general  is  that  science  whose  task  it  is 
to  set  forth  the  nature  of  every  single  word  of  a  language  through 
all  the  periods  of  its  existence,  it  is  the  task  of  Latin  lexicogra¬ 
phy  in  particular  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  every  single  word  of 
the  Latin  language,  as  it  makes  itself  known  in  all  the  periods  of 
the  existence  of  that  language  ;  or  more  succinctly  expressed,  it 
is  the  object  of  Latin  lexicography  to  give  the  history  of  every 
single  word  of  the  Latin  language.  It  is,  therefore,  a  purely  ob- 
jectiv'e  science,  and  although  by  its  aid  the  understanding  of  works 
written  in  Latin  is  promoted,  still  it  does  not  acknowledge  this  to 
be  its  end,  but  like  every  objective  science  it  is  its  own  end. 

h  2.  The  history  of  a  word  consists  in  unfolding  its  outer  nature, 
that  is,  its  form,  class.,  syntactical  connections  and  the  like,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  inner  nature  or  meaning.  Ihit  since  in  Latin,  just 
as  in  all  cultivated  languages,  every  word  has  not  a  particular 
form  peculiar  to  itself,  but  belongs  to  a  distinct  class  of  words, 
whose  forms  it  adopts ;  and  since  the  doctrine  of  the  forms  of 
classes  of  words  and  their  alterations  is  the  subject  matter  of 
grammar,  it  is  not  required  of  lexicography  to  make  known  all 
the  forms  of  each  particular  word  in  its  various  relations  and  con¬ 
nections  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  needs  merely  to  designate  the  class 
to  which  a  word  belongs,  and  only  then  when  a  word  has  assum¬ 
ed  a  form  peculiar  to  itself  to  mark  this  as  an  exception.  When 
the  lexicographer  adds  ae  to  the  word  mensa,  this  is  nothing  but 
a  convenient  abbreviation  which  grammar  renders  intelligible  to 
all,  and  by  means  of  which  the  enumeration  of  all  the  inflections 
of  this  word  becomes  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
form  capsis  of  the  word  capio  deviates  from  the  regular  form  of 
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kindred  words,  the  lexicon  must  necessarily  give  notice  of  that 
fact,  because  otherwise  the  external  history  of  the  word  ca/?w  will 
be  incom{)lete.  This  is  the  grammatical  clement  of  lexicography. 

^  3.  Tlie  greatest  number  of  words  in  Latin,  as  in  every  culti¬ 
vated  language,  is  derived  from  others  termed  radical  or  ground- 
words.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  external  history  of  words, 
in  the  case  of  every  word  which  is  not  underived,  to  indicate  the 
root  from  which  it  springs.  This  is  the  etymological  element  of 
lexicography. 

^  4.  The  internal  history  of  a  word  consists,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  exhibition  of  its  meaning.  This  is  the  excgetical 
clement  of  lexicography.  Inasmuch  as  every  word  has  its  own 
distinct  and  peculiar  meaning,  to  make  this  known  is  the  peculiar 
and  distinct  province  of  lexicography,  and  grammar  invades  the 
field  of  its  sister  science,  whenever,  besides  giving  an  account  of 
the  forms  and  connections  of  classes  of  words,  she  treats  also  of 
the  meanings  of  single  words,  which  exert  no  influence  upon  their 
grammatical  relations, — a  mode  of  proceeding  which  many  Latin 
grammars  adopt  in  regard  to  the  meanings  of  the  pronouns,  pre¬ 
positions  and  conjunctions. 

^  5.  In  Latin,  as  in  other  languages,  many  words  have  in  their 
meanings  so  much  resemblance  to  one  another,  that  a  superficial 
examination  can  hardly  distinguish  them.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore, 
of  the  internal  history  of  words  to  hold  up  the  meaning  of  such 
words  over  against  one  another ;  to  compare  and  to  distinguish 
them.  This  is  the  synonymous  element  of  lexicography. 

§  6.  Only  a  very  few  words,  forms  of  words  and  meanings  were 
alike  in  use  through  all  the  peri'ods  of  the  life  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  ;  most  of  them  had  a  much  shorter  duration ;  many  did 
not  even  outlive  a  single  period.  The  history  of  a  word  there — 
as  far  as  extant  materials  allow — must  let  us  know  to  what  time 
a  word,  a  form  or  a  meaning  belongs.  This  I  name  the  special- 
historical,  or  chronological  element  of  lexicography. 

i  7.  In  like  maimer,  there  are  but  a  few  words  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage — and  those  containing  the  most  general  notions — which 
were  equally  in  use  in  all  kinds  of  style.  The  history  of  words, 
therefore,  must  inform  us  to  what  kind  of  composition  a  word,  a 
form  or  a  meaning  belongs ;  whether  to  prose  or  poetry,  to  the 
higher  prose  of  the  orator,  or  the  lower  of  the  people,  or  to  the 
language  of  art,  as  a  technical  term  of  religion,  of  oeconomy,  of 
rhetoric,  of  philosophy,  and  so  on.  I  call  this  the  rhetorical  ele¬ 
ment  of  lexicography. 
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§  8.  Finally,  the  Latin,  like  every  polished  dialect,  has  certain 
favorite  words  which  it  willingly  and  often  uses ;  and  again  a 
number  of  words,  of  which  it  makes  use  but  seldom,  or  perhaps 
only  once.  It  is  incumbent  then  on  the  historian  of  words,  under 
each  word  to  notice  its  frequent  or  rare  occurrence.  I  name  this 
the  statistical  element  of  lexicography. 


II.  Of  the  extent  of  the  present  Lexicon. 

k  1.  As  Latin  lexicography  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  all  the 
words  of  the  Latin  language,  and  as  the  number  of  words  in  this 
language  varies  according  as  we  consider  it  to  be  in  a  narrower 
sense  the  dialect  of  the  Romans,  or  in  a  wider  sense,  that  both  of 
the  Romans  and  of  the  learned  afterwards,  in  the  middle  ages,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  say,  in  which  of  these  spheres  the  present 
lexicon  has  chosen  to  move.  We  confine  ourselves,  then,  to  Latin 
as  the  national  language  of  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  give  the 
history  of  all  those  words  which  occur  in  the  written  remains  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  West- Roman 
empire.  Within  this  period,  the  work  of  every  Latin  writer,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  a  born  Roman  or  not,  a  heathen  or  a  Christian,  will 
be  held  to  belong  to  the  Latin  literature,  and  will  receive  atten¬ 
tion  in  proportion  as  the  modes  of  expression  current  in  it  have 
any  peculiar  bearing  upon  the  history  of  words. 

§  2.  But  in  the  materials  furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  to  the  lexicographer,  a  separation  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  history  of  words  must 
be  made  between  such  as  lie  before  our  eyes  in  the  extant  works 
of  the  Latin  classics,  and  those  of  whose  existence  at  one  time 
we  are  informed  by  the  old  grammarians  and  lexicographers.  In 
the  case  of  the  former,  our  own  insi)ection,  our  own  judgment  is 
allowed  to  us ;  the  others  we  must  take  on  credit  and  authority. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  the  present  work  represented  to  the  eye 
by  capitals,  those  words  and  forms,  for  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  indebted  only  to  old  grammarians  and  glossators ;  and 
which  arc,  as  it  were,  the  isolated  remains  of  an  ancient  world  of 
words.  For  example : 

“  ABAMBULANTES  abscedentes.”  Festus,  p.  22. 

Apollo,-inis  (earlier  APELLO,  as  hemo  for  homo.  Festus,  p.  19. 

k  3.  The  case  is  the  same  with  words  and  forms  found  only  in 
inscriptions,  since  for  the  most  part  we  know  neither  the  person 
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making  use  of  them,  nor  the  time  when  they  were  used.  These 
also  are,  therefore,  designated  by  capital  letters.  For  example, 

ARCHIBVCVLVS.  (BVCOL.)  -i,  m,  an  upper  priest  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  Inscr.  Orell.  No.  2235,  2351,  2352.  [do/i-^ovx6).og.] 

Aj'ollo,  -inis,  (.  .  .  .  APOLONES  =  Apollini,  in  a  very  old  in- 
scriiHion,  VICE  SIMA.  PARTI.  APOLONES.  DEDERI.  i.  e. 
viccsimam  partem  Apollini  dedere.  Inscr.  Orell.  No.  1433,  etc.). 

^  4.  The  limits  of  the  lexicon,  again,  are  to  be  determined  not 
merely  with  respect  to  time,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  words  which  it  contains.  The  Latin  language,  as  is  well  known, 
like  that  of  every  nation  which  has  had  intercourse  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  has  not  kept  itself  free  from  foreign  words.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  Latin  lexicography  ought  to  embrace  words 
adopted  into  Latin  from  other  languages,  or  whether  it  should 
confine  itself  to  its  own  unmixed  stores.  The  latter  procedure 
we  have  seen  used  in  German  ;  so  that  {)eculiar  dictionaries  have 
been  composed  for  words  borrowed  from  abroad.  Is  this  advisa¬ 
ble  also  for  the  Latin  ?  It  is  right  that  the  decision  here  should 
not  rest  upon  considerations  of  conv’enience,  and  of  what  is  cus¬ 
tomary;  but  siini>ly  and  solely  upon  the  more  or  less  scientific 
character  of  the  two  courses.  The  adoption  of  a  foreign  word  in¬ 
to  a  language,  assumes  of  course  the  real  or  supposed  want  of  a 
corresponding  native  word  denoting  the  same  idea.  Now  the  for¬ 
eign  word,  in  taking  upon  itself  the  function  of  a  fully  synony¬ 
mous  but  not  existing  native  word,  and  in  representing  a  peculiar 
notion,  ceases,  as  far  as  actual  use  is  concerned,  to  be  foreign,  al¬ 
though  at  its  origin  it  was  really  such.  But  the  duty  of  general 
Latin  lexicography,  with  which  we  are  alone  concemed,  unlike 
that  of  special  etymological  Icxicogmphy,  requires  it  to  give  the 
sum  total  of  Latin  words,  considered  as  conveying  the  notions  of 
persons  speaking  this  language,  and  not  considered  as  indigenous 
expressions  of  ideas  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  a  place  on  the  list  of 
Latin  words  cannot  be  refused  to  such  as  are  borrowed  from  for¬ 
eign  tongues  and  by  means  of  written  Latin  characters  had  full 
citizenship  conceded  to  them. 

^  5.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  circumstance  that  one  lan¬ 
guage  needs  to  borrow  from  another,  arises  the  necessity  of 
making  a  distinction  between  those  words  which  a  nation  finds 
in  its  own  language  adequate  to  the  expression  of  its  tiioughts, 
and  those  which  it  is  forced  to  invite  out  of  foreign  j)arts.  This 
distinction  is  made  in  the  present  work  by  crosses  prefixed  to  all 
words  which  originally  w'ere  not  of  the  Latin  slock.  In  doing 
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this  the  author  has  deemed  the  following  discriminations  to  be 
important. 

A.  Words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  And  as  such  we  under* 
stand  only  those  which  passed  over,  after  the  Latin  had  separa¬ 
ted  itself  etymologically  from  its  sister  language,  and  had  taken 
an  independent  place.  For  those  which,  on  account  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  two  dialects,  have  the  same  or  a  similar  sound, 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Greek  but  as  the 
common  possession  of  both  languages.  Hence  in  this  dictionary, 
ah,  aJiiis,  ager,  ago,  fero,  etc.  are  represented  as  only  etymologicsd- 
ly  allied  with  dno,  adXog,  dyQo^',  dy(a,  q  f'oco,  etc. ;  but  aegoceros,  dip 
tes,  blit  am,  ceriichi,  chehjs,  etc.  as  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  But  of 
this  latter  class  a  number  of  words  have  become  mongrels,  or  in 
grammatical  phrase  voces  hibridae,  through  a  purely  Latin  termi¬ 
nation,  or  through  composition  with  a  purely  Latin  word;  for  this 
reason  a  discrimination  is  necessary,  which  is  effected  in  the  lexi¬ 
con,  in  the  case  of  Greek  words  unchanged  in  form,  or  no  more 
essentially  varied  than  with  vi;  put  for  og,  a  for  rj  or  tjg,  etc.,  by 
prefixing  a  i  to  them,  and  placing  the  sign  =  before  the  original 
word  printed  in  Greek  letters.  Hybrid  forms,  on  the  contrary, 
while  they  retain  the  t  are  denoted  by  [  ]  including  the  original 
word.  For  example : 

t  aenigma,  -atis,  n.  =  amyya,  etc. 
t  aliptes  or  alipta,  -ae,  m.  =  d}.ei?TTijg,  etc. 
t  apologatio,  -onis,  f  [from  dTinXoyng,  with  the  Lat.  ending -oiio.] 
t  chamae-tortus,  -a,  -um,  «r//.  [ vox  hibridafrom  and  tortus  ] 

Remark  1.  The  attention  paid  to  Greek  literature  among  the 
Romans,  from  the  Augustan  age  onward,  led  to  the  use,  in  the 
Latin  written  style,  of  a  considerable  number  of  Greek  terms  of 
art,  sometimes  in  Greek  and  sometimes  in  Latin  characters.  It  is 
clear  that  lexicography  can  take  notices  only  of  those  words  of  this 
sort,  which  are  written  in  Latin  letters.  Now  it  is  knowm  that 
later  transcribers  gave  a  Latin  dress  to  many  words  in  the  classics 
which  were  at  first  written  in  Greek,  and  hence  in  different  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  classics,  according  to  the  manuscripts  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  same  word  now  ap})cars  in  the  letters  of  the  one  lan¬ 
guage  and  now  of  the  other.  Such  cases  bring  the  lexicographer 
into  perplexity,  and  he  finds  the  difficulty  of  having  one  consistent 
rule  the  greater,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  some 
writers  had  no  one  rule  of  their  own,  just  as  we  Germans,  in 
spite  of  the  many  and  earnest  remonstrances  of  purists,  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  write  foreign  terms  of  art  at  one  time  in  German 
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and  at  another  in  Latin  letters.  Thus  in  Celsns  (5,  28.  No.  2), 
cacoethes  appears  by  the  side  of  yaxofj^^eg  (ib.  bis),  whilst  in  edi¬ 
tions  of  Pliny,  even  the  Greek  plural  xayojj&^  is  never  written 
otherwise  than  in  Latin  characters;  and  indeed  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  editions  of  this  latter  author  the  practice  of  using  Ro¬ 
man  letters  prevails  even  in  cases  where  the  annexed  words, 
“  Graece  vocant,”  render  the  Latin  use  of  the  word  doubtful.  And 
in  like  manner  we  find  in  Quintilian,  who  generally  writes  Greek 
technical  terms  in  Greek  letters,  yayo^tjXop  (8.  3,  56)  and  yayo^ijXia 
(8.  6,  73),  but  cacozelia  (2.  3,  9).  Modern  editors  of  Latin  au¬ 
thors  seem  to  follow  the  rule  that  in  the  earlier  writers  except 
Pliny,  as  Cicero,  Varro,  Quintilian,  Celsus,  Donatus,  etc.  Greek 
letters  are  to  be  preferred ;  but  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  as 
Serviiis,  Priscian,  Isidore,  and  the  like  ;  and  in  truth  this  is  a  con¬ 
venient  principle  in  a  subject  so  fluctuating  as  this,  and  so  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  criticism  of  the  text.  But  whether  it  will  guide  us 
safely  in  every  case,  and  even  against  the  authority  of  the  best 
manuscripts,  has  as  yet  not  been  decided,  and  needs  to  be  put  to 
a  careful  proof 

Remark  2.  When  the  lexicographer  refers  latinized  words  to 
their  Greek  source,  he  not  unfrequently  meets  with  Greek  words 
which  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  collections  of  extant  Greek  words, 
owing  probably  to  their  not  being  preserved  in  the  extant  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  language.  The  precious  stone  Borsycites,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (37,  11,  73)  as  all  will  admit,  is  of  Greek 
extraction ;  but  where  is  the  corresponding  original  word  to  be 
found  ?  The  case  is  the  same  with  botryitis,  botryon,  brabyla,  {ae,) 
brya,  brochon,  bucardia,  caesapon,  cachla,  catastema,  together  with 
many  others  ;  and  here  rich  gleaning  for  Greek  lexicography  may 
be  expected.  In  the  present  dictionary,  such  not  extant  Greek 
words  are  only  then  supposed,  when  there  is  no  serious  doubt 
concerning  the  way  of  writing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  words 
like  brochon  must  remain  without  the  original  word,  and  are  indi¬ 
cated  to  be  of  Greek  origin  only  by  a  cross. 

B.  Words  borrowed  from  other  languages  :  the  Celtic,  Gallic, 
Iberian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  etc.  To  these,  two  crosses  are  prefixed : 
for  the  most  part  it  cannot  be  said  what  was  the  form  or  the  way 
of  writing  the  original  word ;  and  therefore  our  usual  rule  in  such 
cases  is  to  annex  in  brackets  merely  the  language  from  which  the 
foreign  word  is  borrowed.  For  example  : 

ft  caudosoccus,  -i,  m.  [Gallic  word],  etc. 

tt  ballux  (bal.),  -ucis,^!  [Spanish  word],  etc. 

VoL.  II.  No.  1.  8 
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ft  bascauda,  -ae,^  [British  word],  etc. 

tt  Bagous,  -i,  and  Bagoas,  -ae,  m.  Bayuog  and  Bayaag  [Persian 
word],  etc. 

But,  on  the  contrary, 

tt  burdo,  -onis,  m.  —  TiB 

tt  camelus,  -i,  m.  xdytjXog  =  V'aa 

$  6.  Foreign  names  which  have  been  carried  over  together  with 
foreign  historical  data  into  the  Latin  literature,  although  there  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Latin  letters,  yet  properly  cannot  be  held  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  that  language,  because  their  reception,  being  occa¬ 
sioned  merely  by  the  historical  narratives  where  they  occur,  is 
only  an  external  one ;  and  in  all  languages,  like  hieroglyphics, 
they  must  preserve  the  same  form.  Yet  so  far  as  such  words  are 
(so  to  speak)  the  carriers  of  knowledge  derived  by  the  Romans 
from  abroad,  they  ought  not,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  be  shut 
out  from  Latin  lexicography.  Only  the  etymological  element  has 
no  claim  upon  them,  and  therefore  their  original  words  are  imme¬ 
diately  annexed  without  any  sign.  As  for  example : 

Aeolus,  -i,  m.  AioXog,  ( 1 )  the  god  of  the  winds,  etc. 

Aaron,  m.  Tniix,  brother  of  Moses,  etc. 

Remark.  From  what  was  just  now  said  it  follows,  that  the  Latin 
lexicography  of  such  foreign  names  must  look  only  at  the  relations 
given  by  Latin  authors,  even  when  these  accounts  are  at  open  va¬ 
riance  with  those  of  original  authors,  as  is,  for  instance,  frequently 
the  case  in  the  departments  of  mythology,  geography,  and  history. 
Compare  Aeaea,  Calypso,  etc. 

III.  Of  the  Method  of  handling  the  several  Articles. 

{  1.  Every  article  of  a  Latin  lexicon  forms  a  monography  of  that 
Latin  word  to  which  it  is  devoted ;  and  therefore  according  to  L 
$  2,  it  must  trace  the  history  of  the  inner  and  outer  nature  of  that 
word  through  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  Now  according  to  I.  kk  2 — 8,  whatever  appertains  to  such 
a  history  may  be  reduced  to  seven  elements ;  we  have  therefore 
to  show,  in  this  place,  how  the  present  lexicon,  in  giving  the  his¬ 
tory  of  each  single  article,  has  had  respect  to  each  of  these  ele¬ 
ments. 

A. )  Grammatical  element.  In  conformity  with  the  limits  drawn 
above  (I.  ^  2),  an  account  as  complete  as  possible  of  extant  anoma¬ 
lies  has  been  inserted  in  a  parenthesis  to  accompany  what  is  said 
of  the  grammatical  formation,  construction,  etc.  For  example, 
capio,  cepi,  captum,  3.  (antiquated  form  of  the  exact  future  capso), 
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Plant.  Bacch.  4.  4,  61.  capsit,  id.  Pseud.  4.  3,  6 ;  Attius  in  Nonius 
Marcell.  483,  12 ;  comp.  Festus,  p.  44.  capsimus.  Plant  Rud.  2, 
],  15.  CAPSIS,  according  to  Cic.  Or.  45,  154,  erroneously  taken 
by  him  to  he  contracted  out  of  cape  si  vis;  corap.  Quintil.  Inst  1, 
5,  06  Spalding.  —  Old  way  of  writing  the  perf.  CEPET  =  cepit 
as,  EXEMET,  DEDET,  etc. ;  Colurana  Eostrala.),  etc. 

Arl)or,  -oris  (poetic  secondary  form,  arbos,  like  lahos,  colos,  lionos, 
etc.  Lncret  1,  774 ;  6,  787,  etc.  Also  the  accus.  ARBOSEM,. 
Fest  p.  13.  Comp.  Schneider,  Gram,  etc.) 

Avis,  -is,/,  (abl.  sing,  both  avi  and  ave;  comp.  Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lat  8, 37,  120  ;  Priscian,  p.  765  Putsch,  Rhemn.  Palaem.*  p.  1374. 
16 ;  Schneid.  Gram.  2.  227,  in  the  religious  use  more  frequently 
avi .. . ;  but  in  Varro  L.  L.  7.  5.  99  ave  is  a  gloss.  See  Spengel 
on  the  passage),  etc. 

Ad,  praep.  with  the  accus.  (on  account  of  the  hard  pronun* 
ciation  of  d  sometimes  written  at.  See  at.  Old  form  ar,  as  in  ar~ 
velio,  arbiter,  for  adveko,  adbiter  from  arbUere  =  adbitere.  So  ar 
me  advenioe.  Plant.  True.  2,  2,  17.  and  in  inscriptions  arfuerunt,  ar- 
fuisse.  Comp.  Prise,  p.  599.  Putsch,  etc.),  and  so  on.  Here  the 
difficulty  not  uncommonly  presents  itself  that  a  word  which  must 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  an  article,  occurs  in  several  forms.  In 
such  cases  prevalent  usage  alone  can  decide,  and  accordingly 
many  words  have  another  ground-form  given  to  them  [in  the  pre¬ 
sent  work]  than  they  have  hitherto  had  in  the  lexicons.  Thus,  for 
example,  more  and  better  authorities  are  found  for  the  neuter  form 
bacalum,  -i,  than  for  the  received  masculine  baculus ;  which  re¬ 
quires  us  to  shape  the  article  in  the  lexicon  as  follows : 

Baculum,  -i,  n.  (baculus,  -i,  m.  very  seldom),  etc. 

In  like  manner  biga,  the  singular,  which  came  into  vogue  after 
the  Augustan  age,  has  been  put  behind  the  plural  form,  bigae  ;  and 
so  in  many  other  cases. 

Often,  too,  linguistic  analogy  is  brought  into  conflict  with  his¬ 
torical  dates.  Here,  in  obedience  to  the  excellent  remarks  in  the 
eighth  book  of  Varro’s  Lingua  Latina,  the  historical  takes  prece¬ 
dence  ;  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  author  of  monographs  to  in¬ 
sert  only  real  matters  of  fact  into  his  sketches.  For  this  reason  it 
is,  that  no  adjective,  bicorniger,  -era,  -erum, — which  nowhere  oc¬ 
curs — has  been  admitted  into  the  lexicon,  but  only  Bicorniger,  -eri, 
m.  [a  title  of  Bacchus.]  And  if  hereafter  a  catalogue  of  extant 
supines  shall  be  made  with  critical  accuracy,  a  lexicon  will  be 

*  Q  Rheinniud  Fannius  I’alaemon,  a  grammarian  who  fl(;urishod  under  Clau- 
d  ius. — Tr. 
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obliged  to  separate  all  such  forms  known  to  exist,  from  merely  hy¬ 
pothetical  ones. 

B.  Etymological  element.  This  has  a  very  easy  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  side.  To  tell  whence  words  like  accipio,  concipio, 
excipio,  etc.  come — ^what  can  be  easier  ?  But  scientific  etymology 
seeks  also  to  discover  the  origin  of  words  like  cajno  itself;  and 
this,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which  a 
body  of  the  ablest  linguists  in  our  days  have  devoted  all  their  en¬ 
ergies  and  their  acuteness ;  which  many  believe  themselves  to 
have  solved,  whilst  others  deride  it  as  the  arena  for  the  useless 
play  of  empty  combinations.  Hazardous  as  it  still  is,  in  the  vio¬ 
lent  contest  of  two  parties  to  try  to  keep  a  strict  neutrality,  yet  the 
author  of  the  present  lexicon,  who  can  neither  speak  insincerely 
against  his  convictions,  nor  meanly  avoid  declaring  his  opinion 
where  it  is  looked  for,  feels  obliged  here  openly  to  avow  that  he 
can  share  neither  in  the  sweet  faith  of  the  former  party,  nor  in  the 
cold  contempt  of  the  latter.  He  cherishes  firm  trust  in  the  amaz¬ 
ing  power  of  the  human  mind  to  penetrate  even  into  the  secret 
laboratory  where  words  were  formed,  seeing  it  has  succeeded  in 
unveiling  the  mystery  of  the  formation  of  worlds.  He  follows, 
therefore,  the  progress  of  these  zealous  efforts  in  every  line  [which 
they  indite]  with  love  and  with  a  joyous  feeling  of  high  and  sim¬ 
ple  delight ;  and  refuses  not  to  bestow  upon  the  unwearied  inves¬ 
tigators  this  strengthening  hope,  that  they  are  but  a  small  remove 
from  the  very  topmost  point  toward  which  they  aspire.  But  he 
cannot  suppress  his  apprehension  that  what  seemed,  when  seen 
from  afar  the  summit,  will  prove  but  the  boundary  line  of  a  lower 
region,  beyond  which  new  chains  of  mountains  tower  in  their  vast¬ 
ness  to  the  heavens  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  is  afraid  as  yet  to  join 
in  the  triumphal  jubilee.  Lideed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  language  is  beginning  at  this  moment  to  be  far  more  in¬ 
volved  than  many  are  willing  to  believe :  Germanism  is  opposing 
the  Sanscrit  with  powerful  weapons,  and  urges  its  claims  to  be 
the  origin  of  Latin.  The  author  feels,  therefore,  that  he  would  be 
called  over  hasty  if  he  allowed  the  Sanscrit  or  the  German  ele¬ 
ment  to  have  the  predominance  in  his  work. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  treating  etymology  in  a  lexicon, 
which  leaves  the  controversy  just  mentioned  out  of  sight,  and  yet 
does  justice  to  the  demand  of  the  higher  comparison  of  languages. 
We  see  this  pursued  by  Gesenius  in  the  Latin  revision  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  Hebrew  lexicon ;  where,  for  instance,  it  is  said  under  ir^B 
“  (1)  ferre  (Praeter  veterum  Semitarum  linguam  haec  radix  late 
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regiiat  in  Unguis  Indogenn. ;  v.  Sanscr.  bkri  ferre  ;  pers.  bar  onus ; 
Armen.  hier-\\  ferre ;  Gr.  vptQm,  ^UQog,  §aQvg ;  Lat.  fero,  porto  ; 
Goth,  bair-an ;  Angl.  to  bear,  trans.  to  burden ;  Germ.  ant.  bdren, 
etc.).”  In  this  way,  the  question  whether  fcro  is  derived  imme¬ 
diately  from  bhri  or  from  bdren  can  be  omitted  altogether  in  a 
Latin  dictionary,  and  yet  under  the  article  fcro  the  connection  be 
made  known  between  this  word  and  roots  in  cognate  languages. 
But  after  all  I  cannot  decide  to  travel  this  road,  which  previous 
labors  have  already  rendered  quite  smooth  and  level.  For  in  my 
opinion,  such  a  comparative  method  passes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
a  lexicon  designed  for  a  single  language,  and  belongs  exclusively 
and  solely  to  comparative  or  universal  lexicography.  For,  if  ev¬ 
ery  special  lexicon  is  to  institute  this  comparison  of  roots,  the  same 
parenthesis  which  is  attached  to  the  Hebrew  root  nns  must  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  English  or  German  lexicon ; 
so  that  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  single  lexicon  will  be  taken 
away.  Just  as  little  as  we  would  expect  of  the  Latin  grammar  to 
place  the  Sanscrit  asmi  by  the  side  of  semi,  or  the  Gothic  and  old 
high  German  declensions  by  the  side  of  the  Latin,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  insight  into  the  grammatical  structure  would  be  helped  in 
this  way ;  just  so  little,  in  my  judgment,  ought  it  to  be  made  the 
duty  of  the  Latin  lexicon  to  accompany  every  Latin  word  with  all 
the  equivalent  words  in  other  languages  that  can  be  collected  to¬ 
gether.  The  very  interesting  nature  of  such  combinations,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  truly  wonderful  discoveries  to  which  they  have 
led,  seem  in  this  matter  to  have  produced  in  many  a  want  of  due 
regard  for  the  laws  of  scientific  and  well  defined  lexicography ; 
so  that  the  strong  impression  of  the  special  threatens  almost 
wholly  to  disappear  under  the  influence  of  such  generahzations. 
To  this  very  swallowing  up  of  the  special  by  the  general,  is  it  no 
doubt  to  be  ascribed,  that  the  soil  itself,  where  the  Latin  reached 
its  bloom,  has  been  hitherto  so  little  explored  ;  although  this  soil 
acted  powerfully  upon  the  earliest  condition  of  the  foreign  plant, 
and  in  many  cases  altered  it  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Besides,  many  of  the  modern  etymologists  start  in  their 
comparisons  with  the  form  which  a  Latin  word  had  at  the  Cice¬ 
ronian  period ;  the  smaller  number,  who  like  a  more  rational  course, 
go  back  to  the  times  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius ;  having  recourse 
likewise,  perhaps,  to  the  oldest  forms  of  many  words  preserved 
by  the  grammdrians.  But  even  to  hold  these  oldest  forms  to  be 
the  original  ones,  as  they  existed  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin 
from  its  parent  stock,  will,  I  think,  be  a  hazardous  position,  till  it 
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can  be  shown,  that  the  Latin  remained  so  unaltered  from  that 
epoch  of  separation  down  to  the  time  to  which  appertain  single 

forms  yet  extant, — that  is,  through  at  least  five  hundred  years, _ 

I  that  the  oiiginal  forms  are  adequately  represented  to  us  by  these 

[  yet  extant  ones.  This  difficulty,  and  many  like  it,  (among  wliich 

that  of  finding  the  laws  for  the  union  and  change  of  sounds  in 
I  Latin,  is,  in  truth,  not  the  least,)  must  be  set  aside,  before  the  ma¬ 

terials  used  in  instituting  the  comparative  process  shall  be  well 
enough  fitted  for  that  purpose. 

C.  Excgeticol  clement.  This,  as  being  the  main  element  of 
lexicography  (comp.  I.  M),  must  meet  with  especial  attention. 
But  as  the  exhibition  of  the  meanings  of  a  word  must  take  various 
shapes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  word  itself,  it  is  impossible  to 
develope,  to  their  whole  extent,  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
branch:  the  single  articles  must  testify  for  themselves.  A  few 
words,  therefore,  relating  to  the  chief  rules  which  have  served  to 
guide  us,  must  suffice. 

First  of  all  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle,  that 
among  several  significations  of  a  word,  that  which  is  obtained 
by  its  etymology  may  be  assumed  as  the  original  one.  Simple 
and  obvious  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  nevertheless  been  followed 
with  little  strictness  in  Latin  lexicons  hitherto.  And  this  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  usually  had  the 
pedagogical  object  in  view  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  ;  and  they  therefore  gave  precedence  to  the  most  current 
significations  which  are  rarely  the  earliest.  In  the  second  place, 
because,  for  the  most  part,  they  had  to  do  only  with  the  usages  of 
speech  in  the  most  read,  and  best  known  classics,  they  have  paid 
almost  no  attention  to  the  oldest  fragments  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
to  the  Leges  Regiae,  the  fragments  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Cato,  and  so  on  down  to  those  of  At- 
tins  and  Sisenna ;  and  extremely  little  to  the  latinity  of  Plautus, 
Terence,  Lucretius  and  Varro ;  and  for  this  reason  just  those 
passages  lay  out  of  their  sight  in  which  most  of  the  words  still 
preserved  their  primitive  sense.  The  more  to  be  regretted  this 
faidt  was,  the  more  earnestly  has  the  author  striven  to  furnish  a 
cure  for  it.  He  therefore  made  it  his  first  aim  to  introduce  into 
the  circle  of  lexical  materials  all  the  critically  certain  remains  of 
old  latinity  from  the  Leges  Regiae,  the  fragments  of  the  twelve 
tables,  and  the  broken  inscriptions  on  the  Columna  rostrata  down 
to  Lucretius  and  Varro  ;  and  to  assign  to  these,  as  the  oldest,  the 
first  place  in  the  lexicon.  In  tliis  way  three  advantages  are  gain- 
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eJ  la  the  first  place,  the  history  of  words  has  thus  its  eailiest 
period  removed  backwards ;  then  many  words  disclose  their  prim¬ 
itive  meaning  by  this  process  ;  and  thirdly,  many  peculiarities  of 
the  later  style  are  here  recognized  in  their  nascent  state,  so  that 
what  formerly  was  regarded  as  innovation  on  the  part  of  Virgil  or 
Ovid,  now  appears  to  be  only  borrowed  from  Ennius,  Naevius  or 
Lucretius. 

It  happens,  however,  not  unfrequcntly  in  Latin  lexicography, 
that  no  examples  are  extant  of  that  signification  which  etymolo¬ 
gy  shows  to  be  the  primitive  one.  In  such  a  case  this  meaning, 
being  indispensable  for  the  etymological  understanding  of  the 
others,  is  put  down  indeed,  but  it  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  another  mode  of  printing,  as  not  known  to  have 
been  in  actual  use. 

The  second  principle  laid  down,  and  one  about  the  correctness 
of  which  there  exists  no  doubt,  is  that  in  the  order  of  meanings 
the  proper  meaning,  as  the  original  one,  must  precede  the  tropi¬ 
cal  as  being  derived.  But  besides  this,  it  has  been  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bring  subdivisions  into  the  notion  of  the  tropical ;  which 
in  its  wide  extent  seemed  not  fitted  to  draw  a  line  between  sig¬ 
nifications  with  sufficient  clearness.  An  example  will  make  this 
obvious.  The  substantive  arena  changes  its  sense  in  the  four 
following  passages:  (1)  Magnus  congestus  arenae.  Liter.  6,  724. 
(2)  Missiun  in  arenam  a})rum  jaculis  desuper  petiit.  Suet.  Tib. 
72.  '  (3)  Vectio  Frisco,  quantum  plurimum  potuero,  praestabo, 
praesertim  in  arena  mea,  hoc  est,  apud  Centumviros,  Plin.  Ep.  6, 
12,  2.  (4)  Quid  facies,  Oenone  ?  Quid  arenae  semina  mandas  ? 
Ov.  Her.  5, 115.  In  the  first  passage  it  is  actual  sand,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  the  amphitheatre,  in  the  third  the  sphere  of  one's  calling,  in 
the  fourth  a  proverbial  expression  for  something  unfruitful,  etc. 
If  we  shoukl  divide  the  meanings  between  the  literal  and  tropical, 
as  these  terms  have  been  hitherto  applied  in  the  le.vicons,  we 
should  have  one  literal  and  three  tropical  meanings,  somewhat  as 
follows:  (1)  lit.  sand.  (2)  trop.,  (a)  the  amphitheatre;  (b)  the 
sphere  of  one’s  calling;  (c)  proverb,  for  something  unfruitful.  But 
in  the  first  place  the  meaning,  sphere  of  one’s  calling  or  place  of 
contest,  is  obviously  borrowed  from  that  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
therefore  not  coordinate  with  it  but  subordinate  and  consequent¬ 
ly  forming  a  trope  within  a  trope  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
derived  notion  amphitheatre,  has  quite  another  relation  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  one  sand,  from  that  of  one’s  sphere  to  amphitheatre.  In  the 
former  case,  the  general  notion  sarul  is  individualized  into  a  defi- 
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nite  sandy  place  or  sand-patb,  etc.,  but  not  taken  out  of  the  class 
of  concretes ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the  concrete  notion  of  amphi¬ 
theatre  is  spiritualized  into  the  abstract  notion  of  a  place  of  con¬ 
test,  or  exercise,  sphere  of  avocations,  etc. 

This  last  distinction  between  individualizing  a  general  notion, 
and  spiritualizing  a  physical,  seemed  of  too  much  weight  to  the 
author  to  be  left  out  of  sight  in  the  exegetical  management  of 
the  articles  in  the  dictionary  ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  given  to  the 
signification  arising  in  the  former  way  the  name  of  metonymic; 
to  the  latter  that  of  tropical.  •  In  this  way  the  first  three  senses  of 
arena  take  the  following  order:  (1)  lit.  sand;  (2)  metonym.  the 
place  of  contest  in  the  ami)hitheatre  bestrewed  with  sand.  There¬ 
fore  (b)  tro[)ic.  every  place  of  contest,  place  of  exhibiting  any 
kind  of  activity,  place  of  exercise,  etc.  And  so,  for  example,  ar¬ 
bor  =  navis  is  a  metonymy  while  calor  =  amor  is  a  trope ;  be¬ 
cause  in  the  former  the  physical  meaning  is  only  individualized, 
wliilc  in  the  latter  it  passes  into  an  abstract  and  spiritual  one.  In 
the  case  of  arena  it  still  remains  to  specify  the  place  which  its 
proverbial  use  should  occupy  in  a  lexical  arrangement  of  mean¬ 
ings.  My  opinion  is  that,  in  judging  of  proverbial  expressions, 
lexicography  and  rhetoric  must  follow  difierent  rules.  The  latter 
of  these  arts,  as  it  weighs  the  sense  of  the  whole  expression,  can 
only  class  such  forms  of  speech  with  those  which  are  tropical  and 
not  literal.  Lexicography,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  to  do, 
not  with  the  sense  of  a  whole  expression,  but  only  with  that  of  a 
single  word,  finds  nothing  in  the  word  used  proverbially,  which 
removes  it  from  the  sphere  of  the  literal.  Thus,  to  adhere  to  the 
example  given  above,  the  word  arena  in  the  proverbial  phrase — 
arenae  semina  mandare — has  received  no  signification  originally 
foreign,  such  as  it  contains  in  the  words,  Vectio  Frisco  praestabo 
in  arena  mea.  These  two  words  cannot  denote  my  sand;  but 
arenae  semina  mandcre,  means  always  to  commit  seed  to  the  sand. 
It  must  remain,  as  has  been  said,  an  indifierent  thing  for  the 
judgment  passed  by  the  lexicon  on  the  word  arena,  if  the  whole 
thought,  through  its  application  to  something  not  of  the  nature  of 
husbandry,  has  received  an  unliteral  sense.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  present  lexicon,  the  proverbial  is  arranged  not  under  the  trop¬ 
ical  but  under  the  literal  sense. 

It  seemed  necessary,  moreover,  if  the  various  derived  mean¬ 
ings  were  to  be  characterized,  to  sj)ecify  the  auxiliary  notions, 
through  the  accession  of  which  to  the  original  meanings,  these 
derived  significations  arose.  This  side  of  exegetical  lexicography 
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deserves  the  greater  attention,  since  without  it  the  diangeful  play 
of  meanings  back  and  forth  must  often  remain  an  enigmatical  oc¬ 
currence.  We  have,  therefore,  specially  noticed  the  departments 
of  the  subjective  and  objective,  general  and  special,  of  space, 
time  and  number,  of  purpose,  of  definite  aim,  of  a  pregnant  and 
a  hostile  sense,  etc.,  whenever  they  modify  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word;  and  if  the  genetic  connection  between  the  original 
and  the  modified  sense  was  not  quite  obvious,  we  have  made  it 
clear  by  pointing  out  the  intermediate  notion,  which  formed  their 
bond  of  union.  Sometimes,  also,  it  seemed  of  use  for  taking  a 
view  of  the  ramified  meanings  of  a  word,  to  give  a  summary  and 
condensed  statement  of  the  principal  ones  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article,  and  to  treat  the  rest  as  the  special  part  of  the  explanation. 
This  has  been  done  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  particles,  whose 
meanings  are  so  very  numerous.  As  regards  the  interpretation, 
strictly  so  called,  of  the  Latin  word  in  its  various  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  the  aim  has  been  to  represent  the  notion  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  by  expressions  completely  answering  to  it  and  making  it 
known  in  all  its  parts.  This  very  endeavor  has  often  made  it 
necessary  to  transgress  the  usual  law  of  lexicography,  by  which 
every  Latin  word  must  be  turned  into  a  German  one.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  law  is  not  so  much  dictated  by  scientific  lexicography,  as 
by  the  pedagogical  apprehension,  that  the  scholar  will  be  brought 
into  perplexities  by  the  want  of  a  single  correspondent  term.  Ev¬ 
ery  linguist  knows  that,  besides  the  general  notions  which  are 
common  to  all  nations,  such  as  father,  mother,  brother  and  the 
like,  there  are  but  few  words  which  in  all  languages  move  in  just 
the  same  sphere.  The  locality,  the  public  and  domestic  life,  the 
state  of  scientific  refinement,  the  religion  and  many  similar  causes 
attach  notions  to  words,  which  are  often  entirely  wanting  to  those, 
by  which  they  are  commonly  translated  in  other  languages ; 
while  these  latter  words  again  fill  another  circle,  from  which  the 
former  are  far  removed.  He,  therefore,  who  is  sparing  of  his 
words  in  the  translations  of  the  lexicon,  runs  the  risk  of  expressing 
a  thought  of  his  own,  instead  of  the  foreign  notion  which  he 
wishes  to  reproduce.  The  word  canere,  for  instance,  is  transla¬ 
ted  in  the  lexicons  by  singen  [to  sing],  and  the  scholar  has  cer¬ 
tainly  thus  obtained  a  word  to  which  he  can  adhere  in  reading 
Latin.  But  our  singen  by  no  means  exhausts  the  senses  of  the 
Latin  canere.  For  the  Roman  frogs  were  as  little  used  to  singing 
as  German  ones ;  the  Roman  tibia  no  more  sung  than  our  JhUe. 
The  signal  for  retreat  was  as  little  sung  in  the  Roman  army  as 
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in  onr  own  ;  and  yet  in  all  these  cases  canere  is  used  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  What  good  then  does  even  the  pupil  get  from  his  defini¬ 
tion  singen  ?  not  to  say  that  the  scientific  endeavor  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  notion  which  the  Romans  united  with  their  word  in  this 
way  comes  to  nought.  In  translating  the  Latin  particles,  an  in¬ 
terpreter  who  is  sparing  of  his  words,  can  at  the  best  produce 
scarcely  the  most  remote  perception  of  their  meaning  in  the  mind 
of  his  reader.  Hence  while  I  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  avoided 
accumulating  useless  explanations  in  the  German  part  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  lexicon,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  not  scrupled  to 
sacrifice  brevity  to  clearness  and  intelligibleness  where  a  single 
German  word  failed  of  exhausting  the  sense  of  the  Latin.  The 
same  wish  to  give  the  notion  of  the  Latin  words  exegetically  in 
their  full  comprehension,  has  been  the  reason  why  those  articles 
which  are  concerned  with  Roman  antiquities, — taking  this  term 
in  its  widest  sense,  and  including  art  also, — have  more  space  de¬ 
voted  to  them  than  has  been  customary  hitherto.  That  I  have 
embraced  art  within  this  range  will  not  be  disapproved  of  by 
those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  ancient  classics.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  passages  cited  from  Latin  authors,  as  supports  of  the  de¬ 
finitions,  the  principle  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  arrange  them, 
— with  the  exception  of  the  locus  classiem,  which  ought  to  be  put 
first, — in  the  order  of  age,  that  the  imitations  in  later  authors  may 
clearly  appear  to  be  such ;  in  the  second  place,  in  the  case  of 
prose  words  and  meanings,  to  arrange  proof-passages  from  the 
poets  behind  those  from  prose-writers  ;  but  in  the  case  of  purely 
poetic  words  and  significations  to  take  the  opposite  course ;  in 
the  third  place,  to  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  quoting  writings 
decidedly  not  genuine ; — among  which,  however,  I  by  no  means 
reckon  the  fourth  oration  against  Catiline,  and  the  Orator  of  Ta¬ 
citus  ;  but  if  it  was  necessary  to  make  citations  from  them,  to  as¬ 
sign  to  such  passages  the  very  last  place. 

In  order  to  make  more  clear  the  origin  of  many  significations, 
the  author  has  thought  it  best  to  compare  the  usage  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  It  is  evident  of  itself  that  on  account  of  the  great  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Greek  upon  the  Roman  literature,  the  usages  of  that 
language  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  comparison,  wherever  they 
had  influence ;  indeed  in  many  cases  even  whole  passages  out  of 
Greek  authors  might  be  named,  from  which  the  corresponding 
Latin  ones  are  either  literal  translations,  or  at  least  borrowed  as 
it  regards  the  thought.  The  German  language  also,  the  French  and 
the  English,  have  been,  called  upon  for  aid,  when  they  furnished 
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the  desired  analogies.  But  although  all  these  languages  supply 
materials  in  sufficient  quantity  for  such  comparisons,  yet  by  their 
means,  the  Lexicographer  can  only  make  it  appear,  that  the  na¬ 
tions  which  sustained  literary  relations  with  the  Romans  had  the 
same  usages  of  speech,  and  followed  the  same  analogies  ;  and  by 
this  process  those  usages  of  speech  are  not  thoroughly  explained 
as  to  their  origin.  For  if,  for  example,  we  point  to  the  English 
word  dly  in  illustrating  the  use  of  the  Latin  civitas  for  urhs,  we 
do  not  show  that  any  other  people  has  developed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Romans,  the  notion  of  a  city  as  a  place  from  that  of 
a  community,  because  the  English  dty  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
Latin  civitas.  We  need  therefore  for  our  lexical  comparisons,  be¬ 
sides  those  languages  which  are  of  the  same  stock  with  the  La¬ 
tin,  another  also  which  had  no  connection  with  it  either  etymolo¬ 
gical  or  literary ;  in  order  that,  if  we  discover  the  same  analogies 
in  both,  the  process  manifested  in  unfolding  the  same  notion  and 
in  assigning  to  it  similar  relations  may  appear  to  belong  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  generally,  and  not  to  be  restricted  to  a  definite  class 
of  languages.  For  this  purpose  no  language,  lying  so  near  the 
usual  circle  of  studies,  as  the  Hebrew,  offered  itself  And  accor¬ 
dingly  the  author  has  always  made  use  of  it,  where  it  afforded 
the  desired  analogies ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Calendae,  as 
the  Roman  proclamation-day,  of  the  Hebrew  stHp ;  in  that  of 

the  phrase  in  capita  (for  every  man)  of  the  Hebrew  (for 

every  scull) ;  in  that  of  the  syntactic  connection  of  the  verb  cave- 
re,  of  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  ,  which  is  perfectly 
similar,  even  down  to  the  unusual  cavere  cum  aliquo.  Sometimes 
even  the  right  explanation  of  expressions  hitherto  misunderstood, 
resulted  from  this  comparison  ;  for  example,  bidens  can  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  mean  a  sacrificial  victim  with  two  long  front  teeth,i 
but  one  which  has  two  entire  rows  of  teeth  ;  for  which  the  par- 
rallel  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  tsiir.:: ,  dual  of  I'd  tooth,  [denoting  the 
two  rows  of  teeth]. — Moreover,  the  Hebrew  stands  as  near  to  the 
Latin  as  the  Greek,  though  on  another  side,  I  mean  in  relation  to 
the  Latinity  of  the  fathers.  In  this  regard,  it  was  no  less  a  duty 
to  bring  the  Hebrew  into  comparison,  than  the  Greek  in  regard  to 
the  Latinity  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  ;  for  not  unfrequently  the 
meanings  of  words  in  patristic  Latin  are  complete  copies  of  He¬ 
brew  words.  Compare  bene  dicere  =  Tj’ija ,  ( Lexicon,  benedico. 
No.  2.)  Even  traces  of  rabbinical  idiotisms  are  not  wanting.  Com- 


•  The  aiuliOT  ln.s  the  support  of  Festusfor  this  explanation,  besides  that  of  the 
Hebrew  analogy. 
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pare  cidaris  as  the  high-priest’s  head-dress  with  the  rabbin. 
nsiina,  etc. 

D.  Synonymom  Element.  Here  far  less  can  be  brought  un¬ 
der  particular  rules  than  in  the  exegetical  part.  The  aim  has  been 
to  make  known  clearly  and  intelligibly  the  points  in  which  notions 
connected  together  on  the  one  side  differ  on  the  other ;  and  if  the 
ancients  have  made  just  discriminations  in  this  respect, — as  is 
well  known  to  be  the  case  in  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero,  and  with  special  frequency  in  the  Tusculan  Ques¬ 
tions  and  the  work  De  Inventione — these,  as  loci  classici,  have  been 
added  to  the  German  explanation  of  the  author.  In  many  instan¬ 
ces,  however,  the  synonymous  connection  of  one  word  with  others 
is  attributable  to  the  usual  vague  mode  of  turning  it  into  German; 
and  has  disappeared  before  the  precise  and  full  explanation  of  the 
one  notion  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  word.  (Comp,  what 
was  said  under  the  last  head).  Often,  also,  it  appeared  by  means 
of  the  special  historical  element  of  lexicogmphy,  (comp.  E.)  that 
the  distinction  between  two  words  of  kindred  sense  is  a  purely 
historical  one  ;  that  the  one  word  was  used  alone  at  one  period, 
and  the  other  at  another,  to  mark  the  same  idea.  In  such  cases 
we  have  noticed  this  fact,  instead  of  drawing  distinctions  between 
synonyms. 

E.  Special-historical  or  Chronological  Element.  According  to  I.  ^ 
6,  the  space  of  time  must  be  made  known,  within  which  a  word 
or  a  signification  was  in  use.  In  general  this  is  manifest  by  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  classics,  without  further  remark ;  but  the  exegeti¬ 
cal  element  makes  it  necessary  to  distribute  these  examjdes  un¬ 
der  the  various  meanings ;  and  hence  passages  chronologically 
connected  must  not  unfrequenlly  be  disjoined  from  one  another. 
Hence  it  happens  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  take  a  chronological 
survey  of  the  article  ;  and  im|)ortant  to  insert  a  short  notice  for 
this  special  end.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  have  arranged 
the  body  of  Latin  writings  first  into  the  following  main  periods. 
1.  Ante-classical,  from  the  oldest  fragments  to  Lucretius  and  Var- 
ro.  2.  Classical,  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and 
the  younger  Pliny  inclusive.  3.  Post-classical,  from  that  time  to 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  classical  Latinity  again  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  (a)  Ciceronian,  (b)  Augustan,  (c)  post- Augustan.  The 
post-classical  Latinity,  however,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
its  age,  has  not  been  subdivided  into  periods  determined  by  the 
progress  of  decay.  Only  in  order  to  repair  this  deficiency  in  some 
degree  we  have  given  the  title  of  Late  Latin  to  the  language  of 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  irregular 
and  barbarous  post-classical  style,  taken  in  a  narrower  sense. 
According  to  these  divisions,  every  word,  and  if  different  mean¬ 
ings  of  a  word  belong  to  different  ages,  each  single  meaning  has  ap¬ 
pended  to  it  either  the  general  remark — in  all  periods— ox  the  spe¬ 
cial, _ ante-classical— Ciceronian — Augustan— jwst- Augustan— post- 

classical — latc-Latin ; — and  as  it  very  often  happens  that  words 
and  significations  current  through  one  age,  have  sunk  into  disuse  in 
the  next,  and  then  at  the  end  of  this  period  have  come  back  into  life, 
(comp.  Hor.  A.  P.  60  seq.,  70  seq.),  it  is  hence  readily  under¬ 
stood,  why  we  have  also  made  such  remarks  as  ante  and  post- 
classical — ante-classical  and  post- Augustan — and  the  like. 

In  order,  however,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  life-time  of  a 
word  or  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  say  whether  a  writer  uses  it 
of  himself,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  author.  There  are 
frequent  mistakes  in  the  best  lexicons  as  it  regards  this  point 
That  which  Cicero  quotes  in  his  writings  from  the  old  poems  of 
Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Attius,  etc.  (and  all  know  that  the  number  of 
these  quotations  is  quite  considerable) — that  also  which  is  found 
among  Cicero’s  letters,  from  the  pens  of  Caelius,  Plancus,  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  Pompey  and  others, — all  this  has  been  ascribed  to 
Cicero  himself ;  and  ascribed  too  sometimes,  even  when  Cicero 
in  the  passage  where  the  word  occurs,  brands  the  expression  as 
bad  and  unusual.  For  example,  himantus  passes  for  a  Ciceronian 
word,  although  in  the  place  of  his  writings  where  it  is  found, 
(pro  Plane.  12,  30)  he  says  to  Laterensis,  the  accuser  of  Plancus, 
“  Jacis  adulteria,  quae  nemo,  non  modo  nomine,  sed  ne  suspicione 
quidem,  possit  agnoscere :  bimaritum  appellas,  ut  verba  etiam 
fingas,  non  solum  crimina.”  The  author  has  taken  pains  to  as¬ 
sign  the  true  originator  in  eveiy  case ;  and  where  his  name  is 
not  known  at  least,  to  describe  him  in  general  as  “  Auct.  apud,’' 
etc.  “  old  poet  cited  by,”  etc. 

Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  passage,  placed 
by  one  writer  to  the  account  of  another,  is  actually  in  the  words  of 
the  latter  or  merely  represents  his  thought.  Take  for  examples 
the  words  ascribed  by  Cicero,  in  his  orations  to  the  opposite  pa*- 
ty;  the  discussions  of  learned  men  in  GalUus,  and  the  numerous 
statements  of  suits  at  law  in  Quintilian,  etc.  In  such  cases  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  impute  to  the  author  himself  the  words 
cited  by  him. 

F.  Rhctoriccd  element.  The  specification  of  the  kind  of  compo¬ 
sition  ought  not,  any  more  than  the  preceding  element,  to  be  left 
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to  be  gathered  from  the  citations.  We  have  therefore  ever)' 
where  attached  such  remarks  as  inprose  and  poetry — mdy  in  prose- 
poetical — in  the  poets  or  in  the  higher  kinds  of  prose — peculiar  to  the 
comic  style-— ox  to  the  epistolary  style ;  and  these  appendages  are 
omitted,  only  when  the  meaning  of  itself  presupposes  universal 
employment  of  the  word  in  all  kinds  of  writing. 

The  termini  technici,  however,  deserve  very  especial  notice.  No 
where  does  the  purely  practical  tendency  of  the  Roman  mind 
show  itself  in  so  clear  a  light,  as  when  we  look  at  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  of  art,  which  are  found  in  the  best  productions  of  Ro¬ 
man  literature,  as  well  in  poetry  as  in  prose.  The  provinces  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  public  life,  of  the  tribunal,  of  the  camp,  and  of  oeconomy, 
cross  with  their  lines  all  the  other  relations  of  life,  and  carr\' 
along  with  them  also  the  expressions  which  they  employ.  The 
technical  terms,  arbiter,  argaere,  ascriptiis,  assignare,  culdicere,  ad- 
dictus,  asserere,  vicem  peragere,  and  the  like,  occur  in  the  best  po¬ 
ets.  Hence  many  Latin  words  take  a  circular  path  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  progress  of  their  meanings.  From  common  every-day  life 
they  pass  over  into  a  definite  practical  sphere ;  and  after  almost 
losing  their  identity  by  means  of  the  secondary  notions  attached 
to  them,  are  taken  up  again  by  common  life  and  employed  in 
quite  other  than  their  original  import.  The  word  arbiter,  e.  g.  de¬ 
notes  etymologically*  (arbitere-adire)  an  eye-witness.  Together 
with  this  signification,  which  was  in  use  through  all  periods  and 
in  all  kinds  of  style,  it  obtained  in  the  language  of  the  law,  even 
as  early  as  the  twelve  tables,  that  of  an  umpire ;  from  this  legal 
sphere  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age  adopted  it  in  the  sense  of 
a  commander  or  master  and  imparted  it  in  this  sense  to  the  post- 
Augustan  prose.^ 

If  we  would  draw  an  exact  line  between  the  kinds  of  style,  we 
must  let  it  be  known  of  a  writer,  who  has  attempted  both  prose 
and  verse,  from  which  division  of  his  works  a  citation  is  taken. 
Sometimes  this  is  told  by  the  name  of  the  work  itself,  as  when 
we  quote  Cic.  ArcU.  [frag,  of  transt.  of  Aratus.]  Where  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  name  of  the  author  has  the  word  poeta  following 
it ;  as  Varro  poeta,  Cicero  poeta.  Columella  poeta. 

G.  Statistic  element.  It  is  plain  that,  until  a  Latin  concordance 
exists,  the  facts  relating  to  the  rare  or  frequent  occurrence  of  a 
word  or  a  signification  cannot  be  expressed  by  numerical  signs. 

•  [ar  =  ad,  and  bitere  or  betere=  ire,  cognate  with  ^aivoi.  Comp.  d/Kpta- 

— Tr.] 

*  See  the  genetic  connection  of  these  meanings  in  the  lexicon  under  arbiter. 
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It  must  suffice  if  the  remarks — very  frequent— frequent — rare — 
xery  rare — and  the  like,  proximately  express  the  amount  of  use 
of  a  word.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  ann%  siQr^fitva,  so  called,  it  is 
of  importance  to  be  precise.  A  separate  sign  has  therefore  been 
chosen  for  them — the  star,  *  — which  is  applied  to  mark  three 
gradations.  (1)  *  prefixed  to  an  article,  shows  that  the  word 
so  marked  is  only  once  used.  (2)  *  prefixed  to  a  meaning,  shows 
that  the  word  occurs  only  once  in  this  meaning.  (3)  *  before  an 
author’s  name  shows  that  he  has  used  the  word  only  once. 

Those  words  resemble  eint^ftfvu,  which,  though  occuning 
more  than  once,  are  found  in  but  one  writer.  These  also  should 
be  pointed  out  by  a  peculiar  sign.  But  the  author,  finding  this 
path  wholly  un travelled,  has  been  the  first  to  pursue  it ;  he  there¬ 
fore  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  in  all  cases  with  decided  confi¬ 
dence,  and,  wherever  he  thought  himself  right,  preferred  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  demand  upon  him  by  the  remark — only  in  such  an  author — 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  future  advances  and  extension  of  this  dif¬ 
ficult  branch  of  lexicography.  Like  other  kinds  of  statistics,  this 
element  in  regard  to  words  can  reach  a  degree  of  certainty  and 
credibility  only  by  continued  improvement  and  correction. 

^  2.  Lexicography,  owing  to  its  historic  nature,  only  allows  us 
to  give  the  results,  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  researches 
we  have  pursued  ;  and  prevents  us  from  showing  the  way  itself 
in  which  we  have  reached  our  conclusions.  Hence  our  views, 
especially  if  differing  from  the  prevailing  ones,  are  bereft  of  their 
supports ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  often  feels  a  suspicion  of 
the  correctness  of  what  is  asserted.  The  author  of  the  present 
dictionary,  therefore,  in  order  to  render  an  account  of  the  path 
which  his  lexical  inquiries  have  followed,  until  they  reached  the 
results  given  in  the  work  itself,  has  sketched  the  plan,  if  God  shall 
grant  him  health,  after  the  printing  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
dictionary  shall  have  been  completed,  of  issuing,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  lexicon  and  commentary  upon  it,  a  work  with  the  title  of 
“  Lexicalische  Scholiea,  [lexical  scholia]  a  specimen  of  which 
accompanies  this  preface,  as  an  appendix.  But  here  and  there, 
in  the  lexicon  itself,  must  single  positions  be  supported  by  at  least 
a  few  words,  because  they  would  be  unintelligible,  if  destitute  of 
all  explanation.  See,  for  example,  the  articles  assentior,  assuesco, 
assimiilo.^ 

•  To  prevent  all  possible  misapprehension,  let  me  here  remark,  that  the  no-‘ 
tice  relating  to  atsimulo,  in  Jahn’s  JahrbUcher,  (Vol.  VII.  No.  2.  p.  234)  was 
borrowed  in  an  abridged  form  from  the  pre^nt  lexicon. 

[The  author  here  refers,  (1)  to  his  observations  under  flssen/ior,  where  he 
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IV.  Of  the  Arrangemcfit  of  the  Articles. 

M.  As  every  article  of  a  Latin  lexicon  (according  to  No.  HI. 
M)  is  the  monography  of  a  Latin  word,  and  every  word  forms  an 
independent  whole,  it  follows  that  the  single  articles  of  a  Latin 
lexicon  bear  no  inward  relation  to  one  another,  and  hence  that 
the  mode  of  their  arrangement  in  the  dictionary,  as  a  collection  of 
these  monographics,  is  purely  arbitrary. 

ReinarJc.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  articles  devoted  to 
derived  words  in  the  lexicon,  ought  to  stand  by  good  right  under 
those  of  their  roots.  This  error  rests  on  a  confusion  of  notions. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  word,  which  is  not  primitive,  stands 
originally  in  connection  with  its  primitive ;  and  that  its  nature, 
without  a  knowledge  of  this  primitive,  can  be  but  imperfectly 
comprehended.  And  hence  the  etymology  of  every  derived  word 
is  given  in  a  lexicon,  just  as  a  biography  begins  with  telling  who 
were  the  ancestors  of  its  subject.  But  this  connection  subsists 
only  at  the  origin  of  the  word.  With  the  moment  when  it  forms 
a  part  of  language,  the  bond  is  severed  ;  it  unfolds  the  nature  re* 
ceived  from  the  primitive  in  an  independent  way.  It  preserves 
its  independent  being  as  long  as  it  exists,  and  performs  its  part 
as  the  sign  of  an  idea,  on  the  same  footing  with  its  root,  noiunder 
but  hy  the  side  of  the  root ;  as  the  independent  son,  in  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  is  no  longer  a  son,  but  a  man,  like  his  father.  The 
same  relation  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  one  science  bears  to 
that  of  the  other,  that  same  relation  do  these  objects  compared 
bear  to  one  another.  Hence  the  single  articles  of  a  lexicon,  as 
monographies  of  independent  words,  are  themselves  not  subject 
to  one  another,  but  independent. 

$  2,  It  is,  however,  desirable,  for  the  easier  consultation  of  the 
separate  articles,  that  they  should  not  be  thrown  together  without 
a  plan,  but  be  arranged  according  to  some  principle,  which  may 
sei*ve  as  a  guide  in  finding  what  we  seek.  Now  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  principles.  A  lexicon  may  be  conceived  of,  which 

Bhow:fi  that  the  deponent  or  middle  forjii  was  alone  in  use  so  early  as  Varro’s 
time,  and  accounts  for  this  fact  from  the  ineaninj  of  the  word  ;  (‘i)  to  his  de¬ 
fence  of  the  construction  of  assiiesco  with  an  ablative,  against  some  remarks  of 
Wunder  j  (:})  to  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  asslmnlo,  rather  than 
assimVo,  that  Latin  euphony  required  u  and  i,  when  on  the  two  sides  of/,  to 
take  the  fo-ms  His  or  ulus.  The  few  exceptions,  mutilus,  nubilus,  piimilns, 
rutilus,  are,  he  thinks,  owing  to  the  first  u.  Hence  difficulter,  but  difBcilis 
from  facul-tas,  similis  from  simul,  but  simulo,  dis-as-simulo. — Ta.] 
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shall  arrange  its  articles  according  to  the  several  parts  of  speech, 
with  subordinate  divisions  furnished  by  the  different  changes  of 
form  and  of  construction.  Another  might  classify  them  by  the 
significations,  as  the  well  known  vocabularies  in  modem  gram¬ 
mars  bring  their  words  under  separate  heads,  like  those  “  relating 
to  God  and  divine  things,”  those  relating  to  “  human  bodies,”  etc. ; 
a  third  might  select  the  national  extraction  of  the  words  as  its 
guiding  principle.  (See  II.  f  4.)  Nor  could  any  objection,  in  a 
scientific  respect,  be  brought  against  either  of  these  methods ;  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  classification  of  the  words  is  indifferent 
to  science,  and  left  by  it  to  the  free  choice  of  the  lexicographer. 

f  3.  Among  possible  principles,  three  have  for  centuries  been 
more  particularly  applied  in  practice  ;  the  ’purely  alphabetical,  that 
which  partly  alphabetical  ai^  partly  genealogical,  and  that  which 
\s  partly  alphabetical  and  partly  etymological.  The  first  places  all 
the  words  after  one  another  in  an  alphabetical  row,  determined 
by  the  initial  letters  of  each  word  ;  the  second  assigns  such  an 
order  to  the  roots,  but  musters  derivatives  and  compounds  behind 
their  primitives ;  while  the  third  places  roots  and  compounds  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  bids  derivatives  follow  their  roots. 
The  first  method  aims  singly  and  alone  at  convenience  in  finding 
the  articles.  The  two  others  sacrifice  a  part  of  this  convenience 
to  scientific  objects  ;  the  genealogical,  endeavoring  to  bring  into 
view  together  the  whole  family-circle  of  Latin  words ;  and  the 
etymological,  stopping  short  of  this  at  the  derivations. 

As  to  the  last  named  method,  which  is  well  known  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  Gesner’s  Thesauras,  we  may  ask  why,  in  bringing  the 
articles  together,  we  should  pay  such  especial  attention  to  the 
etymological  element  of  lexicography,  which  is  neither  the  only 
nor  the  most  important  one.  If  the  objects  of  lexicography  can 
be  attained  after  sacrificing  a  share  of  convenience,  then  every 
other  element  has  as  good  a  claim  as  the  etymological  to  give 
law  to  classification.  For,  acceptable  as  it  may  be  to  the  linguist, 
if  you  take  one  element  into  view,  to  be  able  to  survey  all  the 
derivatives  from  a  word,  it  may  be  equally  so,  in  respect  to  ano¬ 
ther  element,  to  see  all  the  deponent  verbs,  or  all  the  supines,  or 
all  the  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  brought  together ;  and  no 
less  so,  in  relation  to  a  third  element,  to  have  a  union  in  the  same 
place  of  all  the  technical  terms  of  the  language,  of  religion,  war, 
or  oeconomy,  all  purely  poetical  expressions,  and  the  like.  Thus 
the  grammatical  and  the  rhetorical  modes  of  arrangement  have  as 
much  to  say  for  themselves  as  the  etymological ;  so  that  an  ex- 
9* 
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elusive  regard  to  the  latter  must  appear  partial  and  one-sided. 
Better  reasons  seem  to  exist  in  favor  of  the  genealogical  me¬ 
thod.  For,  as  no  element  of  lexicography  can  present  a  rival 
claim  to  it,  because  the  genealogy  of  words  lies  quite  out  of  that 
sphere,  he  who  makes  it  the  rule  of  his  arrangement  is  not  guilty 
of  partiality,  and  makes  amends  for  the  inconvenience  of  search¬ 
ing  for  a  word  twice,  by  giving  a  survey  of  families  of  words,— 
a  thing  of  great  interest  to  a  philologer.  But  here  arises  another 
question ;  if  the  genealogy  of  words,  as  we  have  regarded  it  hith¬ 
erto,  lies  out  of  the  circle  of  lexicography,  why  should  tliis  science 
arrange  its  materials  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  science  foreign  to  it 
Is  the  reason  that  this  foreign  science  has  no  other  field  to  occu¬ 
py  ?  In  this  very  fact  now  lies  the  fault.  Scientific  genealogy  of 
words  is  needed,  but  hitherto  has  not  been  formed  into  a  separate 
department  of  the  general  science  of  language  and  therefore  lexi¬ 
cography  must  do  its  duties.  Now  every  one  readily  perceives 
that  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  science. 
In  time  there  must,  and  will  without  doubt,  be  formed  a  genealo¬ 
gy  of  words  which  shall  take  its  place,  as  a  science  by  the  side 
of  lexicography ;  and  which,  by  means  of  tables  exhibiting  the 
relationship  of  words  belonging  to  the  same  family  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  descent,  shall  make  that  clear  on  inspection,  of 
which  only  an  imperfect  idea  can  be  formed  by  putting  words  to¬ 
gether  in  the  lexicon.  The  author  has  made  for  himself  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  genealogies  ;  and  will  perhaps  hereafter  append  one  or 
two  of  them,  accompanied  with  remarks  to  his  Scholia.  The  fami¬ 
ly  of  C  APIO  numbers  a  hundred  and  twenty  words  and  over. 
If  we  allow  to  each  of  these  on  the  average  one  page  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary, — and  capio  alone  fills  four,  accipio  two,  and  the  other  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  first  degree,  con-  ex-  in-prac-  sus-eijno  take  up  almost 
as  much  room — the  whole  family,  when  brought  together,  will 
spread  itself  over  a  space  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pages :  how  can  it  be  possible  in  such  a  case  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  family  genealogy.  But  further ;  a  genealogical  table  makes  it 
plain  at  the  first  view,  where  a  form  has  been  passed  over  in  the 
degrees  of  descent,  or  is  wanting  in  the  monuments  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  the  words  growing  out 
of  the  union  of  CAPIO  with  DIS,  for  example,  one  of  the  second 
degree  discepto  and  two  of  the  third  disceptatio  and  disceptator  are 
extant ;  but  the  immediate  descendant  in  the  second  degree  dis- 
cipw  is  not  knovm  to  have  existed.  And  so  of  the  union  of 
CAPIO  with  AVIS, — the  word  in  the  fourth  degree  aucupatorius 
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is  extant,  but  not  its  progenitor  in  the  third  aucupator.  A  survey 
like  this,  the  lexicon  can  in  no  way  afford,  because  it  can  neither 
leave  an  empty  space  for  the  word  which  is  lacking,  nor  insert 
that  word,  any  more  than  others  which  do  not  exist,  for  the  sake 
of  its  derivative. 

}  3.  Since,  therefore,  the  etymological  principle  in  arranging  the 
articles  of  a  lexicon,  appeared  to  the  author  to  be  partial,  and  the 
genealogical  to  lie  beyond  the  science  of  lexicography,  he  has,  in 
his  dictionary,  pursued  the  purely  alphabetical  arrangement. 

^  4.  But  we  have  had  to  deviate,  in  the  following  instances, 
from  the  order  thus  prescribed  to  the  articles, 

A.  The  grammatical  element  requires,  ( 1 )  that  all  the  secon¬ 
dary  forms  of  a  word  should  not  be  separately  handled,  but  be  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  main  form.  Thus,  e.  g.  aevitas  under  aetas ;  bal- 
neae,  halincum  and  balinaea  under  balneum ;  cars  and  chors  under 
cohors;  coda,  colis,  plastrum,  etc.  under  caiala,  caulis,  plausttum, 
etc. ;  and  this,  even  when  the  form  which  deviates  from  the  other 
had  a  peculiar  meaning  attached  to  it  at  single  periods  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  as  codex  under  caudex ;  in  which  instances,  moreover,  the 
appropriate  form  must,  as  is  clear  of  itself,  accompany  each  sepa¬ 
rate  meaning ;  (2)  that  derived  adverbs  should  go  along  with  their 
adjectives,  even  when  the  root-vowel  is  changed ;  as  bene  with 
bonus;  and  (3)  that  participles  used  in  an  adjective  sense,  under 
the  appellation  of  participial-adjectives  (in  abbreviation  Pa.),  and 
printed  in  italics,  should  be  taken  up  just  after  their  verbs ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  pure  participles  are  not  specially  considered. 

B.  The  exegetical  element  requires  that  adjectives,  derived  from 
proper  names,  should  be  inserted  under  their  primitives,  and  in  the 
same  article  with  them ;  because  they  would,  for  the  most  part, 
be  unintelligible  without  the  whole  of  the  historical  information 
which  accompanies  the  proper  names  ;  and  to  repeat  that  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  inadmissible. 

Remark.  All  such  words  are  likewise  put  down  in  the  alpha¬ 
betical  series,  and  reference  is  there  made  to  the  place  where  they 
are  treated  of. 

V,  Of  the  Signs  and  technical  Terms  employed  in  the  Lexicon. 

i  1,  This  chapter  treats  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  external 
getting-up  of  the  present  work.  The  aim  has  been  clearness  in 
eveiy  particular  and  convenient  survey  of  the  whole,  even  at 
the  expense  of  room.  In  the  first  place,  to  the  words  heading  the 
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articles,  we  have  assigned,  according  to  their  different  rank  in  the 
lexicon,  either  the  ordinary  Roman  or  capital  letters,  or  Italics. 
(See  II.  $  2, and  IV.  § 4.  Rem.  3.)  The  proper  German  transla¬ 
tion,  again,  of  the  Latin  word  is  pointed  out  to  the  eye,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  German  explanations  by  a  lai^er  Ger¬ 
man  type  [called  the  Schwabacher  schrift] ;  the  rule  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  in  the  longer  articles  with  many  meanings,  in  order  that 
the  eye  may  the  more  easily  be  arrested  by  the  signs  of  subdivi¬ 
sion,  I.  II.,  A.  B.,  1,  2,  etc.,  to  commence  a  paragraph  with  those 
signs  whenever  the  article  fills  a  whole  column.  It  has  been  said 
already,  that  t  denotes  words  of  Greek  origin ;  tt  foreign  words 
not  of  Greek  origin  ;  and  ♦  anal^  dQiiptva.  ( See  II.  $  5,  A,  and 
B.  III.  §  1.  C.).  We  add  that  [  ]  accompany  parentheses  relating 
to  etymology,  and  (  )  those  of  other  kinds.  The  sign  of  a  hand 
adds  a  notice  at  the  close  of  an  article ;  and  "  prevents  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  repeating  the  word  in  the  article  devoted  to  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  under  ahduco :  "  legioms,  ”  senotum,  instead  of  ahducere 
legiones,  ahducere  senatum,  etc. 

Compound  words  at  the  head  of  an  article,  are  divided  into  their 
parts  by  a  hyphen ;  and  the  etymology  of  that  part  is  given,  which, 
in  the  composition,  has  not  lost  its  original  form.  The  alterations 
in  prepositions,  however,  are  not  so  noticed,  because  a  full  account 
of  them  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  articles  on  the  prepositions 
themselves. 

In  quoting  Quintilian,  together  with  the  book  and  chapter  the 
paragraph  is  referred  to ;  but  not  in  the  case  of  other  authors 
(Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  etc.),  unless  the  chapter  was  of  too  great 
an  extent ;  the  endeavor  being  always  to  render  the  consultation 
of  the  passage  as  easy  as  possible.  The  name  of  an  editor  placed 
after  a  citation  (e.  g.  Caes.  B.  G.  2,  3  Herz.  Hor.,  Ep.  2,  1.  20 
Schmid),  calls  attention  to  his  exegetical  remarks.  Quotation- 
marks,  accompanying  a  passage  adduced,  show  that  it  is  a  locus 
classicus  for  the  statement  which  it  supports;  as  are  citations 
from  Pliny,  in  the  case  of  objects  of  natural  history  ;  citations  from 
Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  etc.,  in  matters  pertaining  to  rural 
economy. 

The  correction  of  the  press  demands  most  especial  care,  and 
without  such  care  a  lexicon  so  extensive,  and  consisting  of  such 
various  elements  must  be  the  prey  of  all  conceivable  misforma- 
tions.  This  duty,  the  difficulty  of  which  only  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  estimate,  has  been  performed  by 
the  candidate  Meinhardt,  in  Leipzig,  with  a  conscientious  pains- 
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taking,  which  calls  for  the  most  grateful  acknowledgement.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  not  a  single  sheet  has 
even  been  set  up,  until  this  gentleman  had  carefully  revised  the 
manuscript,  communicated  to  the  author  any  doubts  which  struck 
him  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  copy,  and  had  those  doubts 
removed.  If,  however,  notwithstanding  this  almost  anxious  care¬ 
fulness,  all  errom  of  the  press  have  not  been  avoided ;  tbis  must 
find  its  excuse  in  human  liability  to  error,  from  which  not  even  the 
utmost  vigilance  can  escape.  What  kind  of  shape  the  lexicon 
would  have  received  in  the  hands  of  a  less  cautious  corrector,  the 
last  edition  of  Passow’s  lexicon  shows  in  a  very  unfortunate  ex¬ 
ample. 

VI.  Of  the  Aids  in  preparing  the  Lexicon. 

J 1.  The  Latin  authors  themselves  are  naturally  the  surest  and 
richest  mine  for  the  lexicon.  But  as  it  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  to  examine,  for  lexicographical  purposes,  all  the  Latin 
authors,  from  Livius  Andronicus  and  Ennius  down  to  Jerome  and 
Augustin,  in  unbroken  series,  with  equal  thoroughness,  and,  so  to 
speak,  at  one  heat;  the  author  has  made  it  his  first  object  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  first  or  ante-classical  period  (see  III.  H.  E) ;  and  hopes, 
with  the  help  of  Providence,  gradually  to  press  onwards.  For  the 
Latinity  of  this  period  he  had  prepared  six  separate  special-lexi¬ 
cons,  whose  contents  were,  ( 1 )  Earliest  Latinity  down  to  Plautus ; 
(2.)  Latinity  of  Plautus,  to  the  exclusion  of  works  falsely  attributed 
to  him  (see  III.  H-  C.)  ;  (3)  Latinity  of  Terence  ;  (4)  Latinity  of 
Lucretius  ;  (5)  poetic  fragments  from  the  age  of  Plautus  to  that  of 
Cicero;  (6)  Latinity  of  the  prose- writers  before  Cicero  (Cato 
—res  rustica  ;  Varro— res  rustica  ;  and  Ling.  Lat.,  Fragments.) 
From  these  special-lexicons,  the  most  important  passages  (if  the 
reading  was  to  be  relied  upon)  have  been  transferred  to  the  pages 
of  the  present  work.  And  in  regard  to  the  text  it  was  necessary 
to  use  a  severe  judgment.  Every  one  knows  how  lamentable  the 
condition  of  the  Fragments  of  the  ante -classical  writers,  gleaned 
from  the  grammarians,  yet  is  ;  and  with  how  much  unsteadiness 
conjectural  criticism  staggers  about,  hither  and  thither,  on  this  so 
very  slippery  soil.  But  the  lexicon  needs,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  refer  to  passages  critically  established ;  otherwise  no  sure 
result  can  be  obtained,  either  as  to  the  form  or  the  sense  of  words ; 
hence  the  author  has  preferred  to  leave  a  statement  in  the  lexicon 
entirely  without  support  from  writers  of  the  ante-classical  period, 
rather  than  to  rely  upon  what  was,  in  a  critical  respect,  suspicious. 
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Happily,  in  our  days,  this  important  part  of  Latin  philology  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Lindemann’s  Cor¬ 
pus  of  Latin  Grammarians,  who  are,  it  is  well  known,  the  chief 
source  for  the  ante-classical  fragments,^  is  actively  pursuing  its 
course,  so  courageously  begun :  valuable  collections,  of  a  special 
kind,  as  Meyer’s  Fragments  of  the  Orators,  Neukirch’s  Fabula 
Togata,  Krauser’s  Fragments  of  the  Old  Historians,  are  clearing 
up  particular  difficulties ;  and  perhaps  the  author  may  have  the 
pleasure,  in  future  parts  of  this  work,  by  the  aid  of  Lindemann’s 
edition  of  Nonius,  of  quoting  a  number  of  useful  passages,  which 
he  must  now  pass  by,  as  wholly  unintelligible. 

But  if  the  Latinity  of  the  above  mentioned  period  demanded 
the  greater  share  of  attention,  still  the  periods  succeeding  it  re¬ 
ceived  that  degree  of  notice  which  the  harmonious  union  of  the 
whole  indispensably  called  for.  The  results  of  many  years’  read¬ 
ing,  for  the  purposes  of  lexicography,  have  been  put  together,  in 
order  to  make  the  picture  of  the  classical  and  post  classical  usage, 
if  not  a  striking  likeness,  at  least  a  resemblance  to  the  original. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  using  the  classics,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  adopted  for  his  basis  the  existing  critical  editions.  But 
as  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  critical  edition,  the  correctness  of 
whose  readings  may  not  here  and  there  be  doubted,  the  author 
has  felt  that  he  might  follow  his  own  subjective  judgment;  and 
accordingly,  though  he  has  usually  adhered  to  one  editor  as  giving 
the  best  text,  he  has,  when  it  seemed  to  him  necessary,  gone  over 
to  the  reading  of  another.  In  such  cases,  that  edition  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  name,  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  adopted  readings 
are  unfolded. 

k  2.  Besides  the  classics,  the  Latin  lexicons,  both  general  and 
special,  have  been  consulted,  as  well  as  those  works  which  enter 
into  some  separate  department  of  lexicography.  The  very  accep¬ 
table  materials,  which  were  here  found  already  collected,  have 
been  critically  sifted  and  arranged  in  their  proper  places,  and  con¬ 
tribute  a  very  great  share  to  the  completeness  of  the  information 
contained  in  this  work.  On  this  occasion  I  feel  constrained  to 
mention,  with  sincere  gratitude,  a  special-lexicon  which  is  in  the 
press  while  I  write,  and  to  which  it  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  di¬ 
rect  the  attention  of  the  learned  public.  This  is  a  Lexicon  Quin- 


'  1  take  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  oldest  Latin  monuments,  such  as 
the  Leges  Regiae,  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Inscriptions  on  the 
Columna  Rostrata  and  on  the  Tombs  of  the  Scipios,  the  Song  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales,  the  Senatus  Consultum  de  Uacchanalibus,  etc.,  will  be  printed,  as  ac¬ 
companying  documents,  at  the  end  of  the  4tii  volume. 
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tilianeum,  composed  by  Prof.  Edw.  Bonnell  of  Berlin.  The  highly 
honored  author  has  had  the  unusual  complaisance  of  allowing  all 
the  proof-sheets  of  his  very  valuable  work  to  be  transmitted  to  me 
for  my  use.  Although  when  the  first  sheets  reached  me,  the  print¬ 
ing  of  my  book  had  already  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  letter  B 
(about  to  the  35th  sheet),  yet  the  small  inequality  in  the  plq.n  of 
my  work,  thereby  occasioned,  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  nothing  when 
weighed  against  the  important  gain  which  would  accrue  from  the 
use  of  so  thorough  a  work ;  and  accordingly  from  the  article  hiho 
onward,  I  transferred  to  my  manuscript,  from  this  lexicon,  what¬ 
ever  seemed  suitable  for  the  more  general  nature  of  my  own  dic¬ 
tionary.  Those  who  can  estimate  the  high  importance  of  Quin¬ 
tilian’s  diction,  in  settling  the  usages  of  speech  during  the  post- 
Augustan  period,  will  feel  bound  to  unite  with  me  in  the  heartiest 
thanks  to  the  learned  author  for  his  noble  disinterestedness. 

Breslau,  Jan.  8,  1834.  Wilhelm  Freund. 


[The  preface  is  followed  by  three  specimens  of  what  Freund 
calls  his  “  lexicalische  scholia.”  The  first  is  written  on  the 
words  alvcar,  alveare,  alvearium,  and  shows  that  while  the  for¬ 
mer  was  not  used  at  all,  the  second  only  now  and  then  occurs  in 
writings  of  the  post- Augustan  period,  and  that  the  third  was  in 
good  and  general  use.  Freund  also  maintains  that  the  endings 
•ar  and  -are  of  the  same  word,  and  alike  in  good  use,  are  scarcely 
to  be  found ;  and  yet  again,  that  the  ending  -alis  is  especially  ap¬ 
propriated  to  objects  of  religion,  and  -arias  to  those  of  common 
life,  -ar  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  -al,  when  an  ending  of  de¬ 
rivatives,  owing  to  a  previous  /  in  the  word. 

In  the  second  he  maintains,  that  in  Cic.  Orat.  47.  158,  when  the 
orator  says,  “  una  praepositio  est  ahs;'  etc.,  the  reading  ought  to  be 
“est  AF”  which  form  was  (Cicero  would  then  say)  still  in  use 
in  keeping  accounts,  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  original  one. 

In  the  third  he  shows  that  ii  of  the  fourth  declension  makes  ns 
in  the  genitive ;  that  the  manuscripts  are  quite  in  favor  of  this 
form,  and  that  the  supposed  genitive  in  ii  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
use,  among  physicians,  of  such  half-com|iounds  as  cornuhnhnli, 
cornucervini,  like  oliisatri  for  oleris  atri,  sil-  Gallici  for  silis  Gallici.\ 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DOCTRINE  RESPECTING  ANGELS. 

Translated  from  the  Theological  Lectures  of  Dr.  A.  D.  C.  Twesten,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Frederic  William  University  at  Ilrrliii,  by  Rev.  Henry  Boynton  ^iiiith  of  West  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.  [Concluded  from  Vol.  I.  Xo.  4.  p.  793.] 

i  4.  The  employments  of  Angels. 

In  conformity,  now,  with  their  nature  and  their  states,  both 
classes  of  angels,  the  good  and  the  evil,  have  certain  spheres  of 
action,  which  it  is  especially  important  for  us  to  consider,  since 
they  thus  come  into  connection  with  ourselves. 

We  will  first  treat  of  the  employments  of  the  holy  angels. 
Without  doubt,  their  efficiency  is  by  no  means  confined  to  their 
operations  in  this  world  ;  but  their  other  spheres  of  action  are  not 
definitely  revealed  to  us.  They  are  indeed  said  to  look  into  the 
plan  of  redemption  (1  Pet.  1:  12) ;  to  wonder  at  the  divine  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  (Eph.  3:  10) ;  to  rejoice  at  its 
success  (Luke  15:  7,  10) ;  and  to  fight  against  the  evil  spirits, 
who  are  its  enemies  (Rev.  12:  7) ;  but  such  general  statements 
hardly  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  their  precise  mode  of  action  in 
these  respects.  We  may  learn,  however,  from  them  as  much  as 
this,  that  the  glory  of  God,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  free  and  rational  beings,  is  likewise  their  aim ; 
and  a  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  the  passages  where  they  are 
described  as  praising  and  w'or.shipping  God,  (e.  g.  Psalm  103:  20. 
148:2). 

These  last  descriptions  may  suggest  to  us  a  distinction  between 
the  angelic  employments  and  those  of  men ;  the  former  having 
for  their  object  the  direct  expression  or  exhibition  of  inward  emo¬ 
tions,  the  latter  having  more  the  character  of  what  we  call  work 
or  labor.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  Schleiermacher’s  System  of  Christian  Morals.  By  work 
or  labor  is  to  be  understood  a  kind  of  action  which  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end,  which  has  its  end  not  in  itself  but  out  of  itself ;  when 
a  man  labors,  his  object  is  not  the  mere  labor  but  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  it ;  he  operates  upon  foreign  and  heterogeneous  ma¬ 
terials  for  another  purpose  than  that  of  merely  working :  hence, 
in  itself  considered,  labor  affords  no  enjoyment ;  one  would  wil¬ 
lingly  be  exempted  from  it,  if  the  end  could  be  reached  without 
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it.  But  that  kind  of  action  which  has  for  its  object  the  direct  ex¬ 
hibition  of  inward  emotions — which  includes  all  art  and  all  forms 
of  worship — has  its  end  in  itself,  its  only  purpose  is  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  what  is  already  in  the  mind,  to  give  to  our  thoughts 
and  emotions  an  adequate  external  representation ;  and  this  is 
done  in  consequence  of  a  powerful  inward  impulse,  the  mere  ex¬ 
pression  of  which  is  an  immediate  and  high  gratification.  In 
respect  to  men,  it  will  generally  hold  true,  that  their  life  has  been 
toil  and  labor ;  in  a  future  life,  when  our  work  is  done,  we  hope 
to  enter  into  rest  (Heb.  4:  16),  where  we  shall  no  more  hunger 
nor  thirst,  where  the  sun  shall  not  light  on  us  nor  any  heat,  where 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes,  and  where  we  shall 
sound  a  new  song  to  his  praise  (Rev.  7:  16,  17.  14:  1 — 3).  Yet 
even  here  God  sometimes  vouchsafes  a  foretaste  of  that  bliss 
which  we  shall  there  share  with  the  elect  angels but  it  is  with 
us  only  transient,  enjoyed  in  those  moments  when  we  are  eleva¬ 
ted  above  the  painful  consciousness  of  our  own  imperfection  and 
sinfulness,  are  filled  with  adoration  of  the  divine  grace,  and  feel 
as  if  we  had  only  one  desire  and  one  duty — that  of  pouring  out 
the  fulness  of  our  emotions  and  thoughts,  in  words  and  deeds  of 
thankfulness  and  praise.  These  states,  which  with  us  are  only 
transient,  may  be  considered  as  permanent  with  the  angels,  since 
they  are  beings  who  are  not  still  striving  after,  but  who  actually 
possess  a  perfection  corresponding  with  their  nature.  Again,  in 
respect  to  the  actions  of  men,  we  can  distinguish  a  two-fold  rela¬ 
tion,  by  which  they  are  conditioned,  on  the  one  hand  a  relation  to 
nature,  on  the  other  hand  to  one  another ;  and  both  these  are  re¬ 
quisite  to  give  us  the  materials,  the  instruments,  the  arena,  the 
motives  and  the  occasions  of  our  actions.  Of  these  two  it  is  only 
the  second,  the  relation  to  one  another,  which  the  Bible  author¬ 
izes  us  to  consider  as  belonging  to  the  angels.  For,  while  we 
do  not  find  that  any  relation  they  may  bear  to  nature  is  stated  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  their  action,  yet  we  do  find  hints  of  a 
certain  order  and  subordination  existing  amongst  them,  which 
imply  the  existence  of  an  organized  community,  and  which  by 
the  so  called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  since  his  time,  has 
been  expanded  into  the  notion  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy.^  The 

*  Baicr,  de  Ang.  §  33.  not.  a,  says  that  this  state  non  in  otio  consistit,  sed 
ivl^ytiav  quandain  importat,  but  an  ivf^ytia  of  a  character  wholly  different 
from  the  xoitot  xal  fi6ydt}i  of  the  present  life. 

*Comp.  Petav.  de  theol.  dogm.  tom.  111.  de  ang.  Lib.  11.,  especially  cap.  IL 
and  following. 

VoL.  II.  No.  5. 
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Evangelical  (Lutheran)  theologians,  have  not  rejected  this  view, 
so  far  as  it  is  accordant  with  Scripture  ;  while  they  have  careful¬ 
ly  reduced  to  their  true  worth  or  rather  worthlessness  all  those 
fictions  respecting  the  angelic  hierarchy  which  were  invented  by 
an  arbitrary  and  poetical  fancy.^ 

In  respect  to  this  world,  the  holy  angels  are  exhibited  as  the 
ministers  of  divine  providence  for  the  protection  of  the  heirs  of 
salvation  (Heb.  1:  14),  and  for  the  punishment  of  the  ungodly 
(Gen.  19:  13).  Though  they  may  have  important  offices  to  per¬ 
form  in  respect  to  us,  yet  we  should  never  permit  ourselves  to 
look  to  them  for  aid,  rather  than  to  Him  whom  angels  seive,  as 
does  all  'that  is  in  the  world.  The  evangelical  church  has,  there¬ 
fore,  rightfully  declared  it  unchristian  and  unscriptural  to  oficr  to 
the  angels  religious  reverence  or  prayer,  (Rev.  19:  10.  22:  9.  Col. 
2:  18) ;  nor  does  she  admit  the  distinction,  of  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  know  nothing,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians  make 
between  Xwiqua  and  douAtta.  Since  the  angels  are  only  our  fel¬ 
low-servants,  {avvdovXoi,  Rev.  19: 10.  22:  9,)  we  cannot  recognize 
any  such  alleged  intermediate  idea,  between  what  belongs  to 
God  and  what  to  the  creature,  as  is  necessary  to  be  assumed  in 
the  dotilia  paid  to  angels.  And  experience  proves  that  this  is 
an  insult  to  the  honor  that  should  be  showed  to  God  alone ;  it 
is  or  it  becomes  idolatry.  Not  that  we  deny  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  reverence,  which  should  be  paid  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  moral  perfectness,  or  to  the  au¬ 
thority  and  station  they  possess.  This  has  been  called  a  cultus 
non  religiosus,  sive  civilis  sive  moralis  ;  and  Augustine  (de  Civit 
Dei,  X.  1.),  although  not  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  lan¬ 
guage,  discriminated  it  by  the  word  dovXeia,  from  the  worship  of 
God,  the  XarQsfa,  the  cultus  religiosus.  That  angels  might  in  like 
manner  be  honored,  as  we  honor  wise  and  pious  men,  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  deny.  But  angel-worship  (the  cultus  reli- 

*  Quenstedt,  De  ang.  Sect.ll.  qu.8.  thesis  ;  “we  concede  that  there  is  acertain 
order  and  distinction  among  the  good  angels,  but  we  reject  as  uncertain  and 
false  such  statements  as  these  ;  that  there  are  just  nine  orders  or  choirs  of  an¬ 
gels,  and  that  these  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  ternions,  which  are  called 
the  hierarchical  classes,  and  that  these  classes  arc  distinguished  in  dignity, 
grades  and  offices — as  that,  for  example,  the  first  or  highest  has  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  teaches  the  second,  and  the  second  the  third; 
that  the  first  rules  over  the  second,  and  the  second  over  the  third  ;  and  like¬ 
wise  that  the  highest  class  assists  but  does  not  serve,  but  the  middle  and  low¬ 
est  serve,  etc  ;  concerning  which  matters  from  the  times  of  Pseudo-Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  scholastics  and  Pontificals  have  much  philosophized.” 
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giosns)  is  to  be  entirely  rejected.  And  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
distinction  that  Augustine  makes,  when  the  word  that  he  used  to 
fix  the  contrast  between  this  two-fold  mode  of  reverence,  is  made 
to  bear  an  intermediate  signification  that  can  only  serve  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  distinction.  For  in  truth  there  can  as  little  be  an  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  cultus  religiosus  and  non  religiosus,  as  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  creature. 

As  to  the  question — what  are  the  services  in  which  God  em¬ 
ploys  the  angels — some  theologians  enumerate  so  many,  that 
there  would  seem  to  be  hardly  any  condition  of  life  or  any  re¬ 
ligious  or  moral  object,  in  which  we  should  not  be  justified  in  an¬ 
ticipating  and  expecting  angelic  assistance.’  In  corroboration  of 
such  statements,  passages  of  the  Bible  are  indeed  adduced.  But 
where  these  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  figurative  descriptions  of 
divine  providence  (e.  g.  Ps.  34:  8.  91:  11,  12),  they  are  by  no 
means,  generally  speaking,  of  universal  application.  They  refer 
rather  to  special  cases  of  extraordinary  divine  interposition ;  to  the 
principal  eras  in  which  God  has  made  a  revelation  to  man  (e.  g. 
the  giving  of  the  law.  Gal.  3:  19 ;  the  advent  of  Christ  or  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  world,  Luke  i.  ii.  xxiv.  Acts  1:  10 ;  his  return  to 
judgment.  Matt  24:  30, 31 ) ;  or  to  those  persons  who  were  the  chief 
inslraments  in  promulgating  God’s  revelation  (e.  g.  prophets  or 
apostles,  Dan.  6:  22.  Acts  12:  7).  As  a  general  rule,  then,  there 
is  no  reason,  in  addition  to  the  two-fold  dependence  of  things  up¬ 
on  God  and  upon  the  finite  causes  that  belong  to  the  visible  world, 
to  assume  a  third  kind  of  dependence,  a  dependence  upon  the 
world  of  spirits.  Some  divines,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from 
,  scattered  intimations, 2  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  are  under  angelic  protection,  or  that  angels  work 

•  Comp.  Etasmus  Schmid  upon  Heb.  1:  14,  in  his  Opus  Sacrum  Posthumum, 
1655);  and  Baicr,  Coinpond.  de  Ang.  §  '.io — 40.  According  to  the  latter,  “the 
ministry  of  the  angels  is  partly  expended  upon  individual  believers,  and  partly 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  body  ;  they  minister  to  the  former  when  they  protect  the 
germs  of  life  and  the  years  of  infancy  ;  the  adults  they  serve  in  every  honora¬ 
ble  function,  and  are  present  with  the  dying.  In  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  they  assist  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  ;  they  prevent  the  introduction  of 
idolatry  into  the  church  ;  they  are  present  in  the  sacred  assemblies.  Further, 
they  aid  the  body  politic,  by  preventing  the  bonds  of  the  State  from  being  broken; 
by  assisting  and  defending  the  magistrate  and  other  officers  ;  by  warding  off  dan. 
gers  and  troubling  unjust  foes.  And  in  fine  they  are  of  much  use  in  domestic  mat¬ 
ters,  by  bringing  about  the  marriages  of  godly  people  ;  by  guarding  household 
affairs;  by  protecting  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  family,  children,”  etc. 

*  When  Erasmus  Schmid^  as  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  among  other  things 
thus  discourses  ;  “  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  as  intensely  as  evil  angels  strive 
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in  them ;  but  when  they  have  attempted  to  state  this  as  a  matter 
of  doctrine,  it  has  uniformly  been  repelled and  it  can  hardly  be 
justified  by  Scripture. 

Still  less  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  notion  of  special 
guardian  angels,  to  whom  God  has  committed  the  weal  of  nations, 
communities  or  individuals.  What  advantage,  then,  may  we 
derive  or  expect  from  their  tutelage  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  the 
protection  of  the  omnipresent  God,  the  care  of  an  omniscient  and 
all-loving  Father  ?  Can  we  or  need  we  perfect  or  enhance  our 
union  with  Him  through  Christ  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  by  means  of 
other  spirits  more  closely  united  to  him  ?  The  passage  in  Acts  12: 
15  is,  at  the  best,  only  a  weak  support  for  this  notion ;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Christians  then  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mary,  is 
refuted  by  the  narrative  itself  The  words  of  Christ  (Matt.  18: 10), 
do  indeed  bear  witness  that,  as  the  conversion  even  of  the  sin¬ 
ner  causes  joy  in  heaven  (Luke  15: 7),  so  is  likewise  the  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  an  object  of  afiectionate  interest  to  the 
highest  of  the  angels  who  behold  the  face  of  God ;  but  from  these 
words  it  cannot,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  that  to  any  individual 
angel  is  committed  the  special  care  of  such  a  little  child.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  warranted  in  absolutely  denying  it; 
we  know  too  little  of  the  functions  God  has  assigned  to  the  an¬ 
te  injure  man’s  prosperity,  with  as  much  intensity,  yea,  with  much  greater,  do 
the  good  angels  repel  the  attempted  evil,  and  likewise  hght  against,  the  evil  an¬ 
gels  themselves.  And  as  the  evil  angels  try  to  indict  upon  men  typhunic  whirl¬ 
winds,  hail-storms,  tortures,  diseases,  the  plague,  and  other  evils  of  tliat  kind; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  good  angels  help  to  years  of  fruitfulness  (eihr^p/av), 
tranquil  air,  moderate  breezes,  beneficent  rains,  take  care  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  and  point  out  remedies  for  diseases.  And  as,  in  John  5;  4,  it  is  said  of  the 
pool  called  Betliesda,  at  Jerusalem,  that  an  angel  went  down,  at  a  certain  sea¬ 
son,  and  troubled  the  water ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that,  by  command  of 
God,  the  ministry  of  angels  extends  to  warm  springs,  metallic  mines,  and  such 
like.  But  how  few  there  are  that  know  these  things  .’’’  And  such  views  could 
hardly  be  maintained,  unless  the  very  powers  of  nature  are  considered  as  the 
W’orkings  of  angels ;  or  the  latter  (in  conformity  with  our  third  canon,  vide  Bibl. 
Sacra,  Vol.  I.  p.  774)  are  conceived  of  as  working  through  and  in  the  same  way 
with  the  powers  of  nature. — In  the  above  passage,  Schmid  leads  us  to  another 
view  of  the  offices  committed  to  the  good  angels, — that  is,  that  they  directly  op¬ 
pose  the  evil  spirits,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  injury.  And  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  conceivable  how  we  seldom  or  never  become  aware  of  the  attempts  of  evil 
spirits  against  us.  But  where  shall  we  stop,  when  we  begin  to  hunt  out  causes 
to  account  for  effects,  and  effects  to  account  for  causes — both  of  which  are 
equally  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  experience  ? 

*  Such  as  Hatter's  copious  refutation  of  the  notion,  that  the  motions  of  the 
planets  are  to  be  ascribed  to  angels,  as  ‘  intelligentiis  motricibus  orbium  coe- 
lestium  loc.de  creat.  qu.  vii. 
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aels,  in  general  or  in  particular.  Our  theologians  have  therefore 
expressed  themselves  rather  problematically  than  decisively  upon 
this  point,  and  are  not  entirely  agreed  in  their  statements.  For, 
while  some  of  them  think  it  to  be  certain  that  every  man  is  guarded 
by  angels,  but  are  doubtful  whether  by  one  tutelary  angel  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  others  think  the  last  to  be  probable,  yet  without  denying 
that,  in  certain  cases,  a  number  of  angels  may  be  sent  to  a  man’s 
assistance.  But  it  is  much  more  important  for  us  than  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  question,  to  be  careful  lest  such  representations 
of  aid  from  angels  keep  us  back  from  giving  our  whole  trust  to 
Him,  who,  above  all  things,  demands  an  undivided  heart ;  or  from 
conscientiously  making  use  of  all  the  powers  and  means,  which 
God  has  assigned  to  us  in  this  world. 

As  it  is,  now,  the  object  of  the  holy  angels  to  glorify  God,  so  on 
the  contrary,  the  evil  spirits,  in  all  their  doings,  have  self  for  their 
object.  Although  we  are  not  able  to  state,  definitely,  what  are  the 
ways  in  which  they  promise  to  themselves  gratification  of  their 
self  love,  their  pride  and  their  ambition,  we  yet  know  as  much  as 
this,  that  only  such  motives  impel  them  to  action,  &nd  prescribe  to 
them  their  aim.  In  respect  to  ourselves,  moreover,  while  the  holy 
angels  are  the  willing  ministers  of  God  in  promoting  our  salvation, 
the  evil  spirits  are  intent  upon  drawing  us  away  from  God  and 
plunging  us  into  ruin.  For  even  if  we  regard  it  as  their  special 
purpose  to  bring  us  into  subjection  to  themselves,  this  itself  is  our 
destruction.  And  since  it  is  impossible  for  them,  by  the  use  of 
their  own  powers,  or  by  such  an  application  of  the  agencies  which 
God  alone  can  create,  as  is  conformed  to  the  nature  and  destina¬ 
tion  of  their  powers,  to  produce  anything  which  can  have  perma¬ 
nent  existence  ;  they  consequently  exercise  their  might  and  satisfy 
their  desires  in  a  continual  work  of  destruction.^  And  in  this  they 
have  but  too  well  succeeded.  The  devil  has  made  himself  to  be 
the  god  and  prince  of  this  world  (John  12:  31.  2  Cor.  4:  4)  ;  he 
has  established  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
whose  members  are  the  other  evil  spirits  subordinated  to  him, 
whose  arena  is  our  earth,  whose  instruments  are  the  men  that 
have  given  themselves  over  to  his  authority.  For  even  the  evil 
spirits  form  an  organized  community,  not  indeed  based  upon  love 
nor  upon  the  voluntary  recognition  of  a  higher  law,  which  annuls 

‘Thus  far  can  what  is  related  in  Matt.  8:  28—34,  of  the  demons  who  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do  with  the  swine  in  which  they  had  asked  permission  to 
take  up  their  abode,  excepting  to  plunge  them  into  the  sea,  be  found  to  be  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  mode  of  action  of  evil  spirits  in  general. 
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or  .subjects  self-will,  but  based  upon  force  and  fear,  and  upon  their 
common  opposition  to  Gfod  and  his  kingdom.  And  in  this  Com¬ 
munity  the  selfishness  which  fills  all  their  souls,  may,  to  a  certain 
degree,  find  its  advantage  in  being  strengthened  by  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  numbers ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  one  of  the  body  ceas¬ 
ing  to  make  himself  the  centre  of  all  his  efforts,  or  to  believe  him¬ 
self  impeded  and  injured  by  every  other  one.  Thus  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community  will  envy  and  hate  every  other  one  as  a  ri¬ 
val  and  a  foe. 

The  devil  is  usually  conceived  of  as  a  being  who,  before  his  fall, 
had  a  high  rank,  if  not  the  highest,  in  the  angelic  orders ;  and  who 
fell  together  with  the  whole  body  of  angels  that  was  under  his 
authority  ;  or,  after  his  fall,  enticed  them  to  follow  him.”  i  But 
since  this  conception  has  no  direct  warrant  from  Scripture,  one 
might  be  led  to  see  in  it  a  deduction  from  or  an  allusion  to  an 
opinion  that  was  perhaps  only  dimly  conceived,  that  an  organized 
society  of  evil  spirits  had  something  in  its  very  idea  inconsistent 
with  supreme  evil  and  selfishness,  and  on  this  account  was  only 
to  be  derived  from  their  earlier  condition,  was  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  remains  or  effect  of  their  primitive  relations.  True, 
however,  as  it  is,  that  no  upright  and  enduring  association  can  be 
conceived  of  among  those  that  are  only  evil ;  because  such  a  fel¬ 
lowship  presupposes  that  the  strife  of  individual  interests  is  har¬ 
monized,  either  subjectively  by  love,  or  objectively  by  subordina¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  law ;  yet  an  external  and  limited  union,  as  expe¬ 
rience  teaches,  may,  to  a  degree,  promote  the  interests  of  selfish¬ 
ness  itself.  But  the  general  rule,  that  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand  ( Matt.  12: 25, 26),  must  hold  good  in  respect  of 
the  realm  of  evil  spirits. 

Everything  in  this  world  that  is  opposed  to  the  divine  holiness 
and  goodness,  all  sin  and  death,  evil  and  misery,  is  connected 
with  this  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  is  referred  to  the  agency  of 
the  devil.  This  agency  reaches  its  highest  grade  in  bodily  and 
spiritual  possessions  {obsessio  corporcUis  et  spiritucUis) ;  the  former 
manifests  itself  in  those  disturbed  states  of  the  mind  and  that  per¬ 
verted  use  of  the  bodily  organs,  which  are  well  known  from  the 


*  Comp.  Thomas  .Aquinas,  Summ.  I  qu.  6:1.  art.  7 — “  Since  the  sin  of  the  an¬ 
gel  must  have  proceeded  from  freedom  of  will,  it  is  agreeable  to  reason,  that  the 
chief  angel  among  the  sinners  should  have  been  chief  among  all  angels  and 
in  art.  8 — “  The  sin  of  the  first  angel  was,  to  the  others,  the  cause  of  their  sin¬ 
ning  ;  not  indeed  compelling,  but  inducing,  in  the  way  of  persuasion.”  Hoi- 
luz,  De  Angelis  mails,  qu.  26 — “  It  is  probable  that  the  evil  angels  fell  under 
some  leader  or  chief.” 
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biblical  narratives ;  the  latter  shows  itself  in  such  a  fearful  pre¬ 
dominance  of  evil,  that  all  holiness  and  goodness  are  voluntarily 
renounced,  and  the  man  abandons  himself  wholly  to  the  power  of 
the  devil,  as  did  Judas  when  he  betrayed  his  Master  (John  13:  27). 
In  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  agency  of  the  devil  is 
especially  shown  in  Antichrist,  (1  John  2:  18.  2  Thess.  2:  4  seq. 
Rev.  xii.  seq.)  In  many  other  ways  are  Christians  exhorted  to 
contend  against  him  and  his  fatal  influences,  ( 1  Pet  5:  8.  Ephes. 
5:  11  seq.)  For  although  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  ( 1  John  3:  8),  and  though  he 
is  actually  said  to  have  broken  this  power  (John  12:  31) ;  yet  this 
can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  through  Him  victory  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  us,  and  that  that  wicked  one  cannot  touch  him  that  is  be¬ 
gotten  of  God,  (1  John  5:  18) ;  but  the  position  that  all  agency  or 
influence  of  the  devil  has  thus  come  to  an  end,  is  by  no  means 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  how  are  we  to  define  this  agency  ?  How  important  this 
question  is ;  and  how  necessary  in  answering  it  to  rely  only  upon 
the  express  declarations  of  the  Bible ;  and  how  dangerous  it  is, 
instead  of  holding  fast  to  what  can  be  strictly  proved,  to  look  up¬ 
on  what  is  only  not  impossible  as  being  credible  of  all  this,  the 


*  Even  a  Baddeus,  (Institt.  L.  II.  cp.  II.  §  3D)  could  defend  the  vulgar  be¬ 
lief  in  witches  in  such  wise  as  the  following  !  “  Since  spirit  is  an  immaterial 

substance,  endowed  with  intellect  and  will,  and  also  with  the  power  of  moving 
bodies  and  performing  various  operations,  there  is  nothing  at  ail  to  prevent  us 
from  supposing,  that  spirits  of  (his  kind  can  manifest  themselves  to  men  in  some 
way,  can  appear  to  them  in  a  bodily  form,  speak  with  them,  make  compacts,  pro¬ 
mise,  and  out  of  favor  to  them  perform  what  were  otherwise  beyond  human 
powers.  I  do  not  indeed  assert  that  all  magicians  enter  into  an  explicit  com¬ 
pact  with  a  malign  spirit,  but  yet  I  do  not  see  what  hinders,  two  spiritual  sub¬ 
stances,  of  whom  the  one  that  is  invisible  may  manifest  himself  to  the  other  in 
some  way,  of  being  somehow  able  to  declare  mutual  consent,  and  to  make  mu¬ 
tual  promises.  It  is  indeed  foolish  and  absurd  to  enter  into  compacts  with  spi¬ 
rits  of  this  sort,  with  whom  men  can  have  no  righteous  fellowship  ;  it  is  foolish 
to  trust  to  their  agreements  and  promises  ;  yea,  it  is  impious  to  desire  the  aid 
of  malign  spirits;  but  all  these  things  do  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  men’s 
making  compacts  with  spirits  manifesting  themselves  in  a  certain  way,  and  us¬ 
ing  their  assistance.”  He  does  indeed  find  it  necessary  to  go  on  and  show  that 
what  is  not  impossible  has  sometimes  occurred,  and  for  that  purpose  he  appeals 
to  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  (Exod.  7  :  12),  to  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  18;  10,  to 
the  familiar  spirit  of  the  M'itch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  28:  7),  to  the  slave  at  Philippi 
(Acts  16;  16),  to  the  signs  of  the  false  prophets  (Deut.  13:  1.  Matt.  24:  24),  and 
to  the  accusations  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  9;  34.  12: 24).  But  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  remembered,  that  it  is  nowhere  taught  that  such  arts  were  obtained  by 
means  of  a  compact  concluded  with  the  devil,  or  how  this  was  done  ;  but  that, 
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church  has  had  most  sad  experience,  in  the  frightful  consequen* 
ces  of  the  superstitious  belief,  that  men  could  personally  come 
into  contact  and  compact  with  the  devil,  and  thus  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  his  supernatural  powem.  It  excites  horror  to  reckon  up 
the  number  of  sacrifices  that  have  fallen  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  alone,  to  a  theory  like  that  contained  in  Debrio’s  Disquimio- 
nes  Magicae.^  All  honor,  therefore,  to  a  Friederich  Spee,  who 
among  the  Catholics  opposed  that  terrible  superficiality  with 
which  the  accusations  of  witchcraft  were  conducted ;  and  to  a 
Balthasar  Becker  and  a  Thomasius,  among  the  Protestants,  who 
fought  against  the  superstition  on  which  the  trials  were  based ! 
And  although  the  argument  against  this  superstition,  especially 
in  Becker’s  work,2  was  not  always  conducted  on  the  most  tenable 
grounds,  nor  with  a  careful  limitation  to  what  was  decidedly  false 
and  exceptionable,  yet  should  we  never  forget  the  thankftdness 
due  to  those  who  have  dissipated  so  hurtful,  and  we  may  say,  so 
disgraceful  an  error.  But  after  the  old  demonological  notions 
were  undermined,  and  room  made  for  a  more  unprejudiced  judg¬ 
ment  of  these  subjects,  a  judgment  that  should  not,  without  ne¬ 
cessity,  undervalue  the  principles  of  an  intelligible  philosophy  of 
physical  causes,  it  could  not  long  fail,  but  that  the  doubts  raised 
against  the  continuance  of  satanic  agency,  and  especially  of  dia¬ 
bolic  possessions,  should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  narratives 
of  Holy  Scripture.  Among  the  German  theologians,  it  was  espe- 


on  the  contrary,  a  veil  is  thrown  over  these  manifestations,  which  the  Bible  has 
not  lilted  up,  and  probably  would  not  have  us  remove  ;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
acknowledge  our  ignorance,  than  to  fill  out  the  gaps  with  the  possibilities  of  an 
arbitrary  fancy,  or  of  mere  prejudice. 

’  Extracts  from  this,  ns  well  as  from  Friedrich  Spec’s  Cautio  Criminalis,  s. 
de  processibus  contra  sages  ab  magistratus  Germaniae,  are  given  by  Srinkr,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  instructive  Extracts  from  Church  History,  p.  417  seq. 

*  Becker,  in  his  “  Enchanted  World,”  denied  to  the  devil  all  operations  upon 
the  world  of  sense.  For  this  position  he  relied  in  part  upon  the  Cartesian  no¬ 
tion  of  spirit,  as  a  substantia  cogitans,  which,  according  to  the  system  of  Occa¬ 
sionalism,  could  only  act  upon  bodies  through  God’s  intervention,  which  in 
this  case  unquestionably  could  not  be  assumed.  He  likewise,  from  the  passa¬ 
ges  in  2  Pet.  2:  4,  and  Jude  6  (referred  to  above.  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  I.  p.  793) 
made  the  inference,  that  the  evil  spirits  incarcerated  in  Tartarus  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  act  upon  the  world.  But  he  allowed  himself  to  make  a  most  violent  in¬ 
terpretation  of  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  that  appeared  to  attribute  to  them 
such  an  agency.  Corap.  Brucker's  Histor.  crit.  Philosophiae,  tom.  IV.  P.  II.  p. 
712  seq.  IValch's  Religionsstreit  ausserhalb  der  Luth.  Kirche,  Th.  III.  p.  930 
seq. 
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cially  Semler,  not  uninfluenced  by  new  abuses,^  who  efiected  the 
introduction  of  the  view,  which  since  his  time  has  been  widely 
diffused,  that  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  were  only 
persons  suffering  under  peculiar  maladies,  as  frenzy,  convulsions, 
and  epilepsy ;  and  that  such  disordered  states  in  ancient  times, 
and  especially  by  the  superstition  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus, 
were  explained  by  the  supposition  of  demoniacal  possessions. 
And  indeed  when  we  perceive  that  all  the  symptoms  manifested 
in  these  demoniacs,  as  well  as  the  names  usually  given  to  them 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  essentially  different  from  those 
which  w'e  unhesitatingly  attribute  to  disordered  states  of  the  body 
or  the  soul,  when  occurring  in  other  authors  or  in  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  ;  we  might  find  it  difficult,  when  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  determine  to  assume  wholly  diflhrent  causes 
to  account  for  the  same  effects.  But  the  question  would  still  re¬ 
main,  whether  we  are  not  restrained  from  doing  this  by  the  way 
in  which  not  only  the  people  and  the  demoniacs,  and  not  only  the 
Evangelists,  but  also  our  Saviour  himself  speaks  respecting  them. 
We  might  perhaps  assume  that  tliis  was  only  a  way  of  speaking 
about  them,  of  which  one  might  make  use  without  intending  to 
allude  to  or  participate  in  the  notions  from  which  the  phrases 
were  originally  derived,  if  the  name  demoniacs  {duiiMPi^ofisvoi) 
occurred  in  as  isolated  a  manner  as,  for  example,  the  name  luna¬ 
tics  (aelr^via^ofievoi)  ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  repeated 
and  emphatic  way  in  which  the  demons  themselves  {dai[iuvm)t 
and  their  connection  with  the  sufferers,  with  Christ  and  with  their 
own  chief  (Luke  11:  15),  are  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  we  might  perhaps  adopt  the  theory  that  Jesus  only  accom¬ 
modated  his  language  to  the  prevalent  views  of  the  people,  al¬ 
though  aware  of  their  utter  groundlessness,  in  order  perhaps  to 
heal  the  diseases  more  certainly,  without  giving  any  oflTence  to 
the  people,  or  in  order  not  to  expend  the  time  and  powers,  which 
should  be  dedicated  to  their  religious  instruction,  in  the  correction 
of  mere  physiological  errors,  which  had  no  strict  connection  with 


*  By  the  experiences  of  one  Lohman,  said  to  be  possessed,  published  by  G. 
Mailer,  which  gave  occasion  to  Semler  to  write  his  “  Mfertigung  der  neuen 
Geister  und  alien  IrrthUmer  in  der  Lohmannischen  Brgeisterung  zu  Kembergf 
17G0.  After  this  followed  his  famous  dissertation,  De  daemoniaeis  quorum  in 
teangg.  sit  mentio,  1760,  and  the  defence  of  it  in  his  “  Umstadliche  Untersu- 
chung  der  ddmonischen  Leule,"  1762.  By  Semler,  too,  the  work  of  the  £ng> 
lishman.  Farmer,  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  (translated  by  v. 
Colin),  was  introduced  to  the  German  public,  as  also  a  new  translation  of 
Becker’s  “  Knchanted  World.” 
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his  appointed  work,  if  the  question  were  about  a  very  harmless 
opinion  in  physics,  wholly  foreign  to  religious  considerations,  and 
liable  to  no  perverted  application.  But  this  view  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  in  respect  to  a  superstition  which,  as  all  admit,  is  any¬ 
thing  but  harmless,  and  which  our  Saviour  would,  on  prudential 
grounds,  have  had  less  reason  to  spare,  since  he  was  certain  of 
the  applause  of  the  school  of  the  Sadducees,  if  he  attacked  it. 
In  other  matters,  through  mere  fear  of  giving  offence,  even  where 
the  interests  of  true  religion  might  seem  to  be  threatened,  (for 
example,  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath!),  we  do 
not  find  him  so  forbearing  towards  errors  and  prejudices ;  but  of 
the  demons  he  discourses  to  his  disciples  as  he  does  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  (Matt.  17:  21),  and  expressly  connects  the  power  which  he 
and  they  exercise  over  them,  with  his  Messianic  functions,  (Matt 
12 :  28,  29.  Luke  10 :  17 — 19).  Accordingly,  we  cannot  believe 
that  those  views  were  absolutely  false  and  opposed  to  the  true 
religion ;  for  then  we  should  be  compelled  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  an 
error  in  religious  matters.  The  times,  and  the  people  in  the 
midst  of  whom  Jesus  lived  and  discoursed,  may  have  had  a  de¬ 
termining  influence  upon  the  form  and  drapery  of  expression ; 
but  some  essential  truths  must  have  lain  at  the  foundation.  Are 
we  then,  it  may  be  objected,  compelled  to  give  up  all  the  results 
of  that  more  free  and  unembarrassed  observation  of  nature  and  of 
physical  efiects  and  changes,  which  the  scientific  spirit  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  our  times  are  said  to  have  produced,  and  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  on  the  whole  a  real  gain,  although  some  of  its  fruits 
seem  to  many  to  be  objectionable  ?  But  why  this  ?  Do,  then, 
these  two  propositions  logically  exclude  one  another,  viz.,  that 
such  phenomena  were  diseases — and  that  in  them  was  also  mani¬ 
fested  a  Satanic  influence,  as  G5the  says,  “  a  part  of  that  power 
which  is  ever  willing  evil,  yet  ever  creating  good?”i  Is  it  irra¬ 
tional  to  regard  disease  in  general,  or  certain  species  of  it,  al¬ 
though  on  the  one  hand  to  be  considered  as  something  natural 
and  proceeding  according  to  well  known  physical  laws,  yet,  on 

*  Mopliistopheles  in  Gothe’s  Faust — Whether  what  is  here  in  an  abstract 
way  called  a  part  of  a  certain  power,  be  not,  perhaps,  in  the  notion  of  demons 
personified  in  a  popular  way,  and  whether  the  mode  in  which  our  Saviour  spoke 
of  them  be  not  an  example  of  that  merely  formal  iiccoinmodation,  which  we 
may  attribute  to  Jesus,  and  which  was  occasioned  by  his  speaking  to  men  in 
such  a  stage  of  culture  that  the  abstract  expression  was  strange  and  unintelli¬ 
gible,  while  the  personification  was  natural ; — this  is  a  question  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  it  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  difference  we  have  alluded  to 
between  the  drapery  of  the  expression,  and  the  truth  lying  at  the  foundation. 
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the  other  hand,  as  an  effect  of  that  evil  principle  which  has 
brought  even  into  nature  the  seeds  of  disorder  and  destruction,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  see  the  very  powers  of  physical  life 
conflicting  with  and  grating  against  one  another?  This  view 
would  be  most  readily  suggested  wherever,  and  in  proportion  as, 
the  natural  causes  are  hidden  from  us  ;  or  where  nature  seems  to 
be  under  the  dominion  of  an  overwhelming  power  which  drives 
it,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  regular  course ;  and  where  the  soul  seems 
to  be  violently  hurried  away  to  words,  deeds  and  thoughts,  that 
correspond  with  another  (be  it  real  or  fancied),  and  not  with  its 
own  personality.  It  is  now  chiefly  such  cases  as  these,  that  are 
referred  to  demoniacal  influences,  and  in  healing  them  Christ  is 
recognized  as  the  Conqueror  of  the  devil  and  his  works.  But 
this  does  not  prevent  us  from  also  considering  them  as  natural 
occurrences,  in  the  same  sense  as  sickness,  although  unnatural, 
can  be  and  is  called  natural. 

The  Scriptures  appear  to  confirm  this  view.  It  has  been  just¬ 
ly  remarked  that  not  only  does  the  expression,  “  to  have  a  devil,” 
mean  the  same  as  to  rave,  to  be  crazy  (Matt.  11:  18.  John  7:  20. 
10:  20) ;  but  that  it  is  also  said  of  one  from  whom  the  devils  have 
departed,  that  he  had  become  rational,  was  in  his  right  mind 
(Mark  5:  15.  Luke  8:  35) ;  that,  as  the  demoniacs  are  included 
among  the  sick,  and  their  deliverance  from  the  demon  is  describ¬ 
ed  as  a  healing  (Matt.  6:  24.  Acts  10:  38) ;  so,  likewise,  a  spirit 
of  infirmity  is  ascribed  to  a  woman  w'ho  was  merely  bowed  down, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Be  loosed  from  thine  infirmity !  is  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  loosing  of  the  bonds  with  which  Satan  had  bound 
her  (Luke  13:  11 — 16).  It  was  not  an  error  to  conclude  from 
this  that  demoniacs  were  sick  people  ;  only,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  not  have  been  forgotten,  that  according  to  Scripture,  there 
must  have  existed  a  connection  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  disease,  with  the  realm  of  darkness  to  which  the  de¬ 
mons  belong. 

And  this  is  tme  not  merely  in  respect  to  possessions,  but  wher¬ 
ever  any  impediment  or  disturbance,  any  evil  or  suffering,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  agency  of  the  devil,  this  could  no  more  annul  the 
action  of  natural  causes,  than  would  the  consciousness  of  connec¬ 
tion  of  such  evils  with  natural  causes,  which  in  many  cases  must 
have  been  very  clear,  exclude  a  reference  to  satanic  agency. 
When  Paul  writes  to  the  Thessalonian  Christians  ( 1  Thes.  2: 
18),  that  he  had  twice  wished  to  come  to  them,  but  had  been 
hindered  by  Satan,  we  can  hardly  think  of  anything  diflerent 
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from  what  is  meant  by  the  entirely  corresponding  words  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  (15:  22),  where  he  does  not  allude  to  Sa¬ 
tan  ;  that  is,  natural  hindrances  in  which  he  recognizes  the  awen- 
cy  of  a  power  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  messenger 
of  Satan  who  buffeted  Paul  (2  Cor.  12:  7),  is  manifestly  the  same 
with  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  whatever  this  may  have  been ;  and 
when  the  prince  of  this  world  is  said  to  come  against  Jesus  (John 
14:30),  this  must  be  the  same  with  the  assault  made  by  the 
priests  and  pharisees,  which  Jesus,  in  order  to  manifest  his  love 
and  obedience  to  the  Father,  will  not  avoid.  The  same  likewise 
holds  good  of  the  agency  of  the  devil  in  moml  matters.  John  lets 
us  very  clearly  know  (John  12:  6),  whence  came  the  thought 
which  the  devil  put  into  the  mind  of  Judas  ;  and  even  after  the 
devil  had  entered  into  him,  it  was  he  himself  who  did  what  he 
did  (John  13:  27).  When  Satan  filled  the  heart  of  Ananias  (Acts 
5:  3),  it  was  only  by  means  of  his  own  evil  lust  that  the  entrance 
was  effected  (James  1:  14 ) ;  and  hence  the  apostle  warns  the 
married  people  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  7:  5),  to  prevent  the  beginnings 
of  incontinent  desires,  for  only  through  these  desires  could  the 
devil  tempt  them.  And  although  he  reminds  us  that  we  have  to 
wrestle  not  merely  against  flesh  and  blood  (Eph.  6:  12),  yet  the 
spiritual  weapons  which  he  recommends  to  us  against  the  arts 
and  wiles  of  Satan,  are  only  such  as  are  needed  to  withstand  those 
enticements  to  lust,  fear,  doubt  and  unbelief  which  proceed  from 
flesh  and  blood.  And  it  is  such  a  contest  as  this  to  which  James 
refers  when  he  exhorts  us  (James  4:  7),  to  resist  the  devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you !  The  temptations  of  the  devil  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  natural  internal  and  external  incitements  and 
occasions  to  sin ;  the  fellowship  of  Satan  is  none  other  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  desire  to  do  his  lusts,  and  like  him  to  give 
one’s  self  up  to  hatred  and  a  lie  (John  8:  44);  the  power  of  the 
devil  over  our  will  is  that  which  we  concede  to  him  when  we  make 
ourselves  his  ministers  ;  the  evil  which  Satan  effects  through  us 
is  our  own  voluntary  transgression.  In  short,  the  agency  of  the 
devil  and  of  the  evil  spirits  should  never  be  represented  in  such 
a  way  as  would  annul  the  physical  and  moral  laws,  in  accordance 
with  which  we  must  consider  sin  and  evil  as  the  workings  of 
nature  and  of  freedom.  Satanic  influences  are  manifested  in 
and  through  the  same  physical  and  moral  evils  which  we  recognize 
as  resulting  from  the  sin  of  man  and  its  consequences,  or  from 
those  operations  of  nature  which  with  all  their  anomalies  still  re¬ 
veal  the  highest  conformity  to  law;  and  these  again  point  us  to 
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a  deeper  and  more  general  ruin  into  which  a  part  of  the  world  of 
spirits  was  plunged,  previous  to  the  fall  of  man.  The  devil  is 
the  enemy  who  while  men  sleep,  in  darkness  sows  the  tares  ( Matt. 
13:  25  seq.) ;  no  one  is  witness  of  his  perverse  work;  when  we 
wonder  to  see  tares  growing  among  the  wheat,  it  is  the  Lord  that 
tells  us  who  has  sowed  the  seed  ;  the  tares  germinate,  grow,  bear 
fmit  like  any  other  seed  ;  if  we  did  not  find  that  they  impeded 
the  growth  of  the  grain  or  mingled  noxious  elements  with  it,  we 
could  scarcely  imagine  that  they  had  a  different  origin  ;  and  then, 
too,  the  Lord  must  at  the  harvest  send  his  angels  to  separate  the 
tares  from  the  wheat,  since  it  might  easily  happen  that  we  should 
root  out  the  one  with  the  other,  or  should  let  the  noxious  weeds 
grow  rank  that  we  might  spare  the  good  seed.  Without  figure  : 
the  devil's  agency  in  the  rcorld  exists  under  the  condition,  thalhe  (di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly)  enters  into  the  series  of  the  causes  here  at  work, 
so  that  he  acts  In/  means  of  these  causes  or  in  the  same  mode  with 
them,'}  and  when  lee  state,  that  he  has  been  any -where  at  work,  this 
proposition  refers  rather  to  the  prime  source  of  the  action,  than  to  its 
specific  mode  and,  characteristics.  For  example,  that  blinding  of 
the  mind,  by  which  the  unbelieving  are  hindered  from  seeing  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  4:  4),  is,  morally  and 
psychologically  considered,  just  the  same  thing,  whether  it  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  god  of  this  Avorld  or  not ;  only,  by  being  thus  referred, 
it  is  brought  into  connection  with  a  wider  realm  of  ruin  and  cor- 
niption. 

We  have  no  experience  of  an  immediate,  direct,  or,  if  we  may 
so  say,  original  entering  of  the  devil  into  the  series  of  causes  that 
are  visibly  at  work  around  us.  There  are  only  three  cases  in 
which  the  Scripture  refers  to  such  a  direct  agency ;  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  our  first  parents,^  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
last  conflict  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the  realm  of  darkness 
(Rev.  12;  9 — 17.  20:  1 — 3, 7 — 10).  The  second  and  third  of  these 
as  is  well  known,  are  of  doubtful  interpretation,  whether  we  take 
them  literally,  symbolically,or  as  parables.  The  first  case,  although 
in  its  details  not  without  some  obscurity,  has  left  behind  it  moral 
and  physical  effects  which  are  a  matter  of  daily  experience. 
These  effects  do  not  consist  in  powers  or  beings  in  their  very  na- 


*  See  the  canons  3 — 5  laid  down  above — Bibl.  Sacra,  Vol.  t.  pp.  774,  5. 

*  According  to  my  view,  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  (Ilev.  12:  9),  who  is  meant  by  the  Serpent  that  tempted  Eve  (1 
Tim  2;  14). 
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ture  evil  and  corrupt,  which  the  devil  has  produced  as  by  a  crea¬ 
tive  act ;  but  in  the  corruption  of  rational  beings  whom  God  crea¬ 
ted  good  and  for  good,  and  who  were  therefore  free,  and  hence 
had  the  possibility  of  sinning ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  fall, 
since  the  ethical  and  the  physical  are  necessarily  connected,  there 
is  also  a  partial  corruption  ot‘  the  powers  of  nature.  After  this 
corruption  had  once  forced  itself  into  the  world,  it  must  pursue 
in  its  propagation  and  development,  in  coming  to  a  crisis  and  in 
being  expelled  from  the  system,  a  regular  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  and  moral  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed. 
Yet  we  refer  it  back  as  a  whole  and  in  the  details  of  its  manifes¬ 
tation,  to  the  agency  of  Satan ;  not  only  because  his  first  and  di¬ 
rect  action  is  propagated  in  it,  but  also  because  the  devil  incon¬ 
testably  continues  to  look  upon  it  as  his  work,  and  sees  in  it  the 
bond  or  snare  by  which  we  are  held  captive  to  his  will  (2  Tim.  2: 
26),  and  which  would  have  made  us  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom 
had  not  a  stronger  hand  broken  them.  Whether  these  bonds  in 
some  cases,  as,  for  example,  where  evil  absorbs  the  whole  man 
which  many  think  to  have  been  the  case  with  Judas,  might  not 
draw  the  captive  into  an  immediate  proximity  with  Satan  as  is 
expressed  by  the  definition  of  spiritual  possession  which  De 
Wette’  gives  (propinquior  substantiae  diaboli  ad  animam  impii 
adessentia  et  efficax  ad  quaevis  flagitia  propellens  ivtQytiu),  is  a 
question  which  we  dare  not  decide.  The  conception  is  so  hor¬ 
rible,  that  we  cannot  accede  to  it  without  more  decisive  declara¬ 
tions  than  the  Scripture  contains ;  and  it  would  not  change  any  of 
the  principles  which  we  have  above  developed. 

The  definition  of  bodily  possessions  which  the  same  author 
gives  is  one  with  which  we  can  still  less  agree — ipsius  satanae 
non  tantum  x«t’  ivtgyeiav  sed  et  xar  ovalav  in  corpore  huraano  in- 
habitatio.  The  demons  {batfiovia)  that  dwell  in  the  possessed 
are  not  Satan  himself;  and  as  to  the  position,  that  the  former 
really,  in  their  very  substance,  dwell  in  the  human  body,  even  if 
we  were  inclined  to  give  a  literal  interpretation  to  the  passages 
of  Scripture  that  refer  to  it,  yet  the  mode  in  which  we  are  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  such  a  possession  would  ever  remain  very  problematical 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  defining  thjs  relations  of  spirit¬ 
ual  beings  to  space  ;  of  showing  how  their  not  being  restricted  by 
space  (illocalitas),  is  consistent  with  attributing  to  them  an  exis¬ 
tence  in  some  particular  place,  (some  nov).^ 


Dogmatik  der  ljuther.  Kirche,  §  48. 


*  Vide  Bibl.  S.  Vol.  1.  p.  770. 
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In  the  investigation  of  these  topics  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  we 
have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  assurance  of 
Scripture,  that  evil  spirits  are  at  work  in  bringing  about  the  ruin 
and  corruption  of  man,  with  our  convictions  of  the  permanency 
and  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  both  physical  and  moral,  and 
with  our  duty  so  to  present  the  doctrine  that  it  shall  not  rim  the 
hazard  of  superstitious  perversion.  Other  questions,  which  might 
arise,  can  only  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  fall  and  depravity  of  the  human  race. 

1  5.  Objections  to  the  Existence  of  Angels  considered. 

According  to  our  proposed  plan,i  we  have  occupied  ourselves 
with  definitions  and  statements  respecting  the  nature,  the  states 
and  the  employment  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  as  these  were  de¬ 
veloped,  on  the  basis  of  Holy  Scripture  and  under  the  influence 
of  certain  leading  ideas,  in  our  older  doctrinal  systems ;  and  we 
have  also  made  some  modifications  in  these  statements  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  points  which  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  culture,  de¬ 
mand  a  more  careful  attention  than  our  forefathers  bestowed  upon 
them.  But  we  have  reserved  for  discussion  the  important  ques¬ 
tions, — what  general  worth  and  authority  are  to  be  attributed  to 
tlie  views  thus  defined  ?  In  what  relation  do  they  stand  to  reli¬ 
gious  experience,  to  what  has  been  called  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  to  our  faith  as  Christians  ?  Are  we  to  assume  that 
angels  and  devils  in  the  assigned  sense  actually  exist  ?  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  discuss  this  point,  we  would  premise,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  every  single  statement  that  has  been  made, 
so  much  as  the  conception  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  of 
them.  In  respect  of  individual  statements,  our  systems  of  theol¬ 
ogy  have  always  shown  themselves  to  be  flexible.  For  example, 
although  the  angels  are,  strictly  speaking,  generally  regarded  as 
purely  spiritual  and  bodiless  beings,  yet  some  of  our  divines  have 
not  hesitated  to  depart  from  this  view,  in  the  interest  of  certain 
philosophical  systems  (as  that  of  Leibnitz),  which  maintained  that 
the  existence  of  a  finite  spirit  was  inconceivable  without  a  body, 
be  it  very  fine  or  etherial,  attached  to  it.  Hence  objections  raised 
against  single  positions  cannot  be  held  as  decisive  in  respect  to 
the  whole  doctrine.  And  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to 
decide  beforehand  either  what  features  may  be  abandoned  with- 


*  Bibl.  Sacra,  Vol.  1.  p.  7G9. 
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out  prejudice  to  the  doctrine,  or  what  must  in  any  case  be  re* 
tained. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  De  Wette,  that  the  whole  doctrine  has 
been  falsely  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  doctrinal  the¬ 
ology  ;  that  it  had  its  origin  in  pious  longings  and  symbolical  fan¬ 
cies,  enriched  by  mythological  metaphysics  from  foreign  (not 
Jewish)  sources  ;  that  the  question  whether  we  can  be  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  faith 
is  to  be  decided  by  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  spiritual  world ;  and  tliat  the  result  of  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  doctrine  respecting  the  holy  angels  has  only  a 
problematical  value,  and  that  the  doctrine  respecting  the  evil  an¬ 
gels  is  to  be  wholly  repudiated. 

Among  the  j)oints  here  brought  forward  on  which  we  are  to 
base  our  judgment,  there  is  one  to  which  more  weight  is  general¬ 
ly  attiibuted,  than  we  can  concede  to  it ;  we  mean  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Angelology  had  in  part  a  foreign  origin.  The  fact  itself  es¬ 
pecially  as  De  Wette  has  expressed  it,  that  the  Jewish  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  spiritual  world  were  very  much  enriched  from  foreign 
sources,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  this  would  be  of  importance 
only  in  a  doctrinal  system,  that  projjosed  to  exhibit  solely  the 
Jewish  articles  of  faith ;  to  such  a  system  no  element  could  be 
said  to  be  essential  which  was  not  originally  contained  in  the  re¬ 
velation  given  to  Moses,  or  organically  derived  from  it,  but  which 
had  been  attached  to  it  in  an  external  manner  from  a  foreign 
scheme.  But  if  Christianity  be  something  more  than  a  mere  de¬ 
velopment  of  Judaism  ;  if  its  destination  in  part  was  to  unite  in 
itself  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner  whatever  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  prepared  in  all  the  difi’erent  spheres  of  religious  life  ;  then  it  can¬ 
not  be  brought  as  an  objection  to  a  doctrine  held  by  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  that  God  had  preliminarily  committed  to  another 
than  the  Jewish  people  the  office  of  producing  to  some  extent  a 
reception  of  this  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  define  Christian  Doctrinal  Theology 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  facts  of  Christian  experience  or  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  form  of  reflection  or  of  distinct  conceptions,  then 
the  doctrine  resj)ecting  angels  would  not  come  within  its  province, 
if  to  the  angels  themselves  no  importance  could  be  attributed 
either  for  Christian  experience  or  reflection,  if  they  were  for  the 
former  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  and  if  we  could  not  form 
any  definite  conceptions  concerning  them  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  scheme,  and  if  the  utmost  they  can  claim  is,  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  figurative,  symbolical  or  mythical  existences.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  be  so,  we  will  first  inquire  in  respect  to  the  good  angels, 
and  then  in  respect  to  the  devil  and  the  evil  spirits.  In  regard 
to  the  other  point, — whether  we  can  be  so  far  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  faith  (so  far  as 
this  question  can  be  distinguished  from  the  above),  we  must.take 
the  position,  that  we  cannot  make  it  dependent  upon  merely  phi¬ 
losophical  principles.  The  essential,  philosophical  basis  of  the 
Angelology  we  have  represented  to  be  the  idea  of  spirit  and  of 
the  spiritual  or  “  inteUigibk  ”  world.  If  this  idea,  now,  would  not 
lead  us  any  further  than  to  give  us  a  probability  that  such  beings  as 
angels  might  exist,  yet  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  is 
perfectly  adequate  to  transform  the  probability  into  fact,  the  prob¬ 
lematical  judgment  into  a  positive  assertion ;  which  is  no  more 
than  what  observation  and  credible  testimony  do  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  science.  If  on  philosophical  grounds  we  find  a  purely 
spiritual  being  to  be  conceivable,  then  the  assertion  of  Him  who 
testifieth  onl)’^  what  He  hath  seen  (John  3:  11,  32),  must  convince 
us  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  beings.  This  position,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  authority  which  is  conceded  to  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  will  therefore  be  a  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  rationalists  and  superiiaturalists. 

Supposing,  now,  that  the  Bible  said  nothing  about  angels  (us¬ 
ing  the  word  here  in  the  restricted  sense  of  good  angels) ;  it  could 
hardly  be  maintained  that  in  our  religious  experience  or  con¬ 
sciousness  there  is  anytliing  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  their  existence.  For  what  facts,  of  inward  or  out¬ 
ward  experience,  are  there,  that  would  be  the  occasion  of  our  as¬ 
suming  a  third  kind  of  causes,  in  addition,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
natural  causes,  and  on  the  other  to  the  divine  causality  ?  We 
might,  indeed,  conceive,  that  when  the  intellect  was  immature 
and  the  fancy  predominant,  there  might  be  felt  an  impulse  or  ne¬ 
cessity  to  give  a  high  coloring  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  glory  by  a 
figurative  representation  of  angels  hovering  around  him ;  or  to 
embody  the  doctrine  that  all  things  depend  upon  God,  which  we 
comprise  in  our  ideas  of  providence  and  of  a  government  of  the 
world,  in  the  representation  of  ministering  spirits.  But  when  the 
powers  of  reflection  were  more  developed,  there  would  be  found 
no  difficulty  in  grasping  this  dependence  of  all  things  upon  God 
in  a  direct  manner,  without  the  use  of  figurative  language ;  and 
then  the  angels,  far  from  helping  us  to  bring  this  truth  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  mind,  might  rather  become  an  impediment  to  our  thoughts, 
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which,  in  rising  above  the  finite,  at  once  seek  the  infinite.  What 
was  intended  to  be  merely  the  drapery  of  the  divine  majesty 
might  easily  appear  to  have  a  too  independent  existence,  when 
judged  by  the  intellect  rather  than  the  fancy.  And  consequently 
our  intellects,  left  to  themselves,  would  find  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  representing  the  angels  as  actually  existing  beings;  or  to 
adopt  the  view  that  they  existed,  if  we  found  it  current.  • 

But  now,  the  Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  angels,  of  the  appearing 
of  angels,  of  the  deeds  of  angels.  Can  this  be  interpreted  in  the 
way  we  have  hinted  at  ?  that  is,  can  we  say  that  in  the  Bible  the 
angels  are  a  mere  picturing  forth  and  embodiment  of  the  glory  or 
providence  of  (^d  ?  There  are,  unquestionably,  some  passages  in 
which  this  interpretation  would  be  sufficient  (e.  g.  John  1: 52.  Rev. 
5:  11,  12.)  And  if  this  could  be  carried  through  the  whole  Bible, 
then  the  doctrine  respecting  angels  would  necessarily  make  a 
chapter  in  a  book  on  biblical  symbolism  or  rhetoric,  instead  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  system  of  doctrinal  theology.  But  there  are  other 
passages,  not  only  in  the  Old,  but  also  in  the  New  Testament, 
historical  as  well  as  didactic  (e.  g.  John  20:  12.  Acts  12:  7.  27:  23, 
24.  Matt.  22:  30.  Luke  15:  10.  Eph.  1:  10,  21,  and  many  others), 
with  which  this  theory  is  utterly  inconsistent.  In  view  of  the 
positive  statements  contained  in  such  passages,  nothing  can  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  coming  to  the  result,  that  they  are  intended  to  as¬ 
sert  that  angels  actually  exist  and  act  and  have  an  important  con¬ 
nection  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  excepting  the  hypotheses  and 
artifices  of  a  violent  and  arbitrary  system  of  interpretation,  which 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  an  honest  faith  in  the  higher  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  with  our  natural  regard  for  truth ; 
or,  unless  they  are  set  aside  by  begging  the  question  in  some  such 
way  as  this,  that  all  passages  which  speak  of  angels  are  therefore 
to  be  understood  as  mythical  and  figurative.^  But  why  such  hy¬ 
potheses  and  arts,  why  this  violence  and  arbitrariness,  which  un¬ 
dermine  all  the  laws  of  exegesis,  if  the  conception  of  angels  be 


*  When  Schleiermaclier  (Glaubonslehre,  §  42  of  the  second  edition)  declares, 
that  Clirist  and  the  apostles  might  have  said  everything  they  did  say  about  the 
angels  without  having  an  actual  conviction  of  tlieir  own  that  such  beings  ex¬ 
isted,  just  ns  we  can  speak  of  fays  and  spectres,  without  explaining  what  our 
own  views  are  as  to  their  reality,  he  gives  a  standard  of  judgment  which  I 
readily  adopt.  I  ask,  then,  whether  any  one  would  find  it  possible,  in  such 
passages  as  Acts  12:  7.  Eph.  1:  [.3?]  10,  I  will  not  say  to  substitute  directly  fays 
and  elfs  for  the  word  angels,  but,  by  any  change  he  may  please  to  make,  to  set 
aside  the  absolute  contradiction  tiiat  would  arise  from  mixing  up  such  fabulous 
or  problematical  notions,  with  the  evident  intention  of  the  writers  to  relate  an 
actual  fact  or  announce  a  truth  ? 
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not  in  itself  contradictory,  and,  when  rightly  applied,  has  in  it 
nothing  objectionable  or  hurtful? 

It  is,  perhaps,  said — there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  contradic¬ 
tory  or  hurtful,  but  also  nothing  that  has  any  value  in  connection 
with  Christian  experience ;  and  therefore  nothing  that  should  in¬ 
duce  us  to  decide  rather  for  than  against  the  existence  of  angels. 
The  question  respecting  their  existence  has  then,  for  us  Christians, 
no  greater  interest  than  questions  about  the  existence  of  any  other 
species  of  beings,  which  we  give  over  to  the  researches  of  other 
sciences,  but  do  not  reserve  for  our  systems  of  doctrinal  theology. 

One  might,  indeed,  be  a  pious  Christian  without  having  come 
to  any  definite  conclusions  about  the  nature  and  the  existence  of 
angels.  But  yet  such  questions  arc  by  no  means  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  in  connection  with  religious  experience ;  and  this  posi¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  canon  that  the  Bible  contains  nothing  su¬ 
perfluous,  must  hold  good  of  every  scriptural  doctrine  and  idea. 
In  an  especial  manner  does  the  conception  of  angelic  agency  en¬ 
large  our  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
It  vivifies  our  consciousness  that  we  are  the  citizens  of  two  worlds, 
not  only  of  the  visible  but  also  of  the  invisible,  that  we  belong  to 
a  fellowship  of  higher  spirits  (Heb.  12:  22),  who  take  an  interest 
in  our  welfare  (Luke  15:  10),  who  are  united  with  us  under  one 
head  (Eph.  1:  10).  Thus  we  shall  be  more  mindful  that  our  con¬ 
versation  is  in  heaven  (Phil.  3:  20),  and  that  we  should  live  as 
those  who  are  to  be  equal  with  the  angels  (Luke  20:  36).  Con¬ 
sequently  we  judge,  that  although  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
holy  angels  be  not  directly  deducible  from  the  facts  of  religious 
experience,  yet,  that  when  we  accept  it  on  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture,  it  is  by  no  meajjs  a  matter  of  indifference  for  our  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  reckoned  among  the  funda¬ 
mental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  yet  that  its  right  to  a  place 
in  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine  is  not  to  be  disputed. 

We  must  come  to  very  similar  results  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
respecting  the  devil  and  the  evil  spirits.  If  we  were  restricted  to 
the  results  and  facts  of  our  religious  experience  or  consciousness, 
we  could  hardly  show  any  real  necessity  for  assuming  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  ;  but  if  we  believe  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  may  find  much  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  which  goes  to  confirm,  or  is  connected  with,  the  doctrine.  In 
respect  to  the  matter  itself,  however,  on  the  one  hand  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  devil 
are  much  more  decisive  than  those  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the 
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holy  angels.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  we  find  nothing  in  our  ex* 
perience  which  could  lead  ns  to  presuppose  any  other  spiritual 
source  of  our  emotions  than  God  himself ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
devil  we  may  find  something  of  this  kind  in  us,  and  that  is,  sin  it¬ 
self,  so  far  as  this  reveals  itself  to  us  not  merely  as  something  sub¬ 
jective,  accidentally  clinging  to  us,  but  as  something  objective,  as 
a  power  ruling  over  us.  The  Bible,  too,  speaks  of  the  devil,  his 
work  and  his  kingdom,  much  more  frequently,  much  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  much  more  directly,  than  of  the  holy  angels ;  it  brings 
what  it  says  about  them  into  much  closer  connection  with  Cluist, 
his  work  and  his  kingdom  ;  and  it  allows  much  less  opportunity 
for  the  notion  of  a  designed  or  unconscious  accommodation  to  tra¬ 
ditional  opinions  or  modes  of  speech.'  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  opposition,  on  the  part  of  recent  theologians,  to 
the  doctrine  respecting  the  devil,  has  been  much  more  violent. 
It  is  maintained,  that  the  very  idea  is  philosophically  untenable ; 
and  that  a  belief  in  his  real  existence  is  inconsistent  with  other 
doctrinal  positions  which  belong  to  the  substance  of  the  Christian 
faith.  De  Wette,  even  while  he  declares  the  idea  of  holy  angels 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  probability,  maintains  that  the  conception  of 
a  purely  spiritual  and  at  the  same  time  sinful  being,  is  contradic¬ 
tory,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely  discarded.  If  he  be  right  in 
this,  if  the  idea  of  fallen  angels  be  absolutely  contradictory,  if  it 
cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  and  connection  with  indubitable 
truths  ;  then,  indeed,  we  might  be  forced  to  explain  away  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  well  as  we  could,  and  to 
banish  the  whole  discussion  from  our  doctrinal  systems  into  a 
Biblical  Mythology  or  Symbolism. 

*  Almost  every  page  of  the  New  Testament  cflnfirms  this  statement.  Schleicr- 
macher  (Glaubenslehre  §  57  of  tlie  first,  and  §  45  of  the  second  edition),  and 
after  him  v.  Colin  (Bibl.  Theologie  11.  p.7;l),  raise  an  objection  to  which  1  can¬ 
not  concede  any  great  weight — that  Christ  did  not  reveal  anything  new  or 
original  in  the  way  of  rectifying  or  perfecting  the  current  notions  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  although,  if  he  had  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels  at  .all,  he  would 
have  done  so,  since  the  popular  views  about  them  could  not  be  perfectly  true, 
and  might  easily  have  been  amended ;  and  therefore,  because  Christ  did  not 
amend  them,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine.  To  say  nothing  of  the  want 
of  logic  in  such  an  inference — how  infrequently  do  we  find,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  that  turn  of  expression  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  “  Ye  have  heard  — 
but  T  say  unto  you.”  Can  a  man  be  in  earnest  in  laying  down  the  ru!<‘,  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  believed  in  nothing  to  which  they  did  not  add  something 
new  and  original .’  If  so,  then  it  would  follow,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
not  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  creation  and  providence,  of 
God’s  power  and  wisdom,  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  and  even  of  the 
doctrine  respecting  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom. 
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Schleiemiaclier*  lias  stated  as  distinctly  as  any  one  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  held  that  the  conception  of  the  actual  existence  of 
such  a  being  as  the  devil  is  wholly  untenable.  We  will  go 
through  with  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  advanced  them. 
(1)  No  motives  can  be  conceived  that  would  occasion  the  fall  of 
an  angel  but  such  as  talcc  for  granted  that  he  is  already  a  fallen 
being,  e.  g.  pride  and  envy.  This  objection  has  no  weight  with 
one  who  believes  in  an  entire  freedom  of  the  will,  a  “  transcen- 
ikntar  freedom,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  A  truly  free  act  cannot 
be  understood  by  the  principle,  that  what  is  contained  in  the  ef¬ 
fect  must  have  already  existed  in  the  cause ;  it  does  not  take  for 
granted  that  the  moral  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  may  not  be 
changed  ;  but  a  free  act  of  the  will  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
effects,  it  originates  them,  and  it  may  give  a  new  moral  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  nature  of  the  being.  (2)  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  be¬ 
ing  should  always  persist  in  sinning  who  is  endowed  with  the 
highest  degree  of  knowledge.  In  order  to  avoid  the  objection 
drawn  from  our  own  experience,  that  intellect  is  different  from 
virtue  and  that  vice  is  something  more  than  folly,  he  adds  :  that 
sin  produces  a  transient  pleasure  only  when  all  its  consequences 
are  not  clearly  seen,  but  that  one  who  perfectly  knows  that  all 
contest  against  God  must  be  utterly  abortive,  would  never  in¬ 
volve  himself  in  it,  since  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  volunta¬ 
rily  and  consciously  determining  to  be  and  to  remain  ever  miser¬ 
able.  This  position  would  be  undeniable  in  respect  to  true  and 
perfect  wisdom,  but  such  wisdom  exists  only  in  union  with  virtue 
and  piety ;  and  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  the  fallen 
angels  were  originally  endowed  with  this  wisdom,  but  only  with 
the  power  of  attaining  unto  it.  But  a  being  that  revolts  from 
God  either  loses  or  attains  not  full  insight  into  the  fact,  that  hap¬ 
piness  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  Creator,  and  that  it  is  a  vain  un¬ 
dertaking  to  seek  it  out  of  Him  and  in  one’s  self,  or  to  deify  him¬ 
self.  Luther  therefore  rightly  said,  that  in  and  by  the  fall,  the 
devil  lost  the  best  of  understandings. — But,  continues  Schleier- 
macher,  (3)  Such  a  loss  of  understanding  is  inconceivable  as  a 
consequence  of  an  error  of  the  will,  and  is  incongruous  with  the 
great  danger  we  ascribe  to  the  hostility  of  the  devil.  The  last 
would  certainly  hold  good;  if  it  was  asserted  that  Satan  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  his  understanding ;  but  as  we  have  above  said,  an  evil 
spirit,  like  a  bad  man,  may  be  very  acute  and  cunning  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  his  own  purposes  and  interests,  and  still  fail  of  having 
*  Glaubenslelire,  §  55  of  the  first,  and  §  44  of  the  second  edition. 
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a  right  and  true  understanding ;  for  this  exists  only  where  all  things 
are  seen  in  their  true  relations  to  God  and  his  will.  In  reference 
however,  to  the  connection  between  an  error  of  the  will  and  the 
blinding  of  the  understanding,  this  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt  as 
a  general  truth.  The  question  whether  it  w’as  only  one  error 
which  produced  a  sudden  darkening  of  the  mind,  or  a  connected 
series  of  errors  that  brought  about  a  gradually  accumulating  blind¬ 
ness,  is  irrelevant  in  respect  to  the  main  point.  We  have  pre¬ 
viously  expounded  the  jdiilosophical  basis  of  the  views  of  our 
church  in  considering  angels  as  existing  in  what  we  have  called 
the  “  mtelligible"  or  spiritual  M’orld  ;  and  Schleiermacher’s  objec¬ 
tion  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  angels  are  subject,  like  our¬ 
selves,  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  of  progress.  (4)  It  is  said 
to  be  inconceivable  that  some  angels  should  have  fallen  and  oth¬ 
ers  not ;  and  Schleiermacher  asks  how  this  could  have  been  the 
case  if  they  all  were  originally  created  alike.  The  basis  of  this 
objection  is  that  same  denial  of  the  true  nature  of  freedom  (of 
transcendental  freedom),  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Who¬ 
ever  takes  the  position  that  a  being  does  good  or  evil,  not  merely 
because  he  is  already  good  or  evil,  but  because  he  has  a  free  will ; 
that  one  may  become  good  or  evil  by  a  voluntary  act,  by  means 
of  a  good  or  evil  will,  feels  not  the  force  of  this  difficulty. — In  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  way  as  we  replied  to  the  second  objection 
would  we  meet  the  next  question  which  is  suggested,  (5)  how 
the  devil,  already  oppressed  by  great  evils  and  expecting  still 
greater,  could  hope  to  relieve  the  feeling  of  his  misery  Ijy  contin¬ 
ued  opposition  to  God,  why  he  would  not  rather  remain  in  a  state 
of  entire  inactivity  ?  If  Satan  had  the  knowledge  of  an  angel  of 
light,  he  would  indeed  give  up  his  opposition,  he  would  not  even 
be  content  with  a  state  of  inactivity,  but  would  act  like  an  angel 
of  light ;  but  just  because  he  does  not  so  will  and  act,  therefore 
he  has  not  the  same  kind  or  degree  of  knowledge.  He  may  not 
indeed  cherish  the  confident  hope,  but  yet  he  may  imagine  the 
possibility  of  a  result,  by  which  he  might  maintain  his  power  in 
his  own  kingdom,  or  at  least  for  a  long  time  prevent  what  at  last 
will  be  unavoidable,  and  perhaps  in  the  meantime  he  may  hope 
in  some  way  to  avenge  himself  on  God,  whom  he  regards  only 
as  his  mighty  foe,  or  may  have  in  mind  many  other  objects  which 
he  may  fancy  to  be  attainable. — (6)  In  regard  to  the  objection 
against  a  kingdom,  an  organized  community  of  evil  spirits,  we 
refer  to  what  has  been  already  advanced.  Only  we  would  add, 
that  when  Schleiermacher  asserts  that  in  proportion  as  the  em- 
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pire  of  holiness  is  extended  in  the  world  and  becomes  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  the  counter -workings  of  evil  be  dispersed  and  dissipated,  un¬ 
til  the  devil  and  his  angels  will  no  longer  be  thought  of ;  we  can¬ 
not  see  how  this  corresponds  with  the  scriptural  representation, 
that  along  with  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  there  will  be 
an  increasing  opposition  on  the  part  of  its  foes,  which  will  rise  to 
its  highest  intensity  before  the  re-appearance  of  Christ. 

In  returning  now  to  our  main  discussion  as  to  the  actual  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  devil,  we  remark,  that  everything  depends  upon  the 
conception  we  form  upon  the  nature  and  the  ground  of  evil.  The 
idea  of  an  evil  being  must  assuredly  seem  contradictory,  to 
one  who  seeks  the  ground  of  evil  either  in  matter — for  the  devil 
is  immaterial ;  or  in  the  sensuous  nature — for  he  is  conceived  of 
as  without  a  body  ;  or  in  the  notion  of  a  finite  nature  as  being 
necessarily  subject  to  ignorance,  weakness  and  imperfection — for 
although  we  do  not  represent  the  devil  as  infinite,  yet  he  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  high  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  power ;  or  in 
the  law  of  progress  and  development — for  we  think  of  the  devil 
as  a  being  at  once  and  forever  and  entirely  sinful ; — in  short,  if 
evil  be  a  mere  negation,  have  no  positive  existence,  then  is  the 
devil  a  mere  abstraction,  a  mere  nonentity.  But  he  that  con¬ 
ceives  sin  to  be  something  more  than  a  lower  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  goodness,  than  a  mere  abstract  conception  of  one  condi¬ 
tion  of  becoming  righteous ;  as  something  more  than  imperfec¬ 
tion  or  unequal  development  of  our  powers  and  our  knowledge  ; 
he  that  acknowledges  a  deeper  ground  for  it  than  the  union  of 
the  spirit  with  the  body  and  so  with  matter  and  nature  ;  he  that 
finds  its  origin  even  in  the  soul,  the  spiritual  part,  in  the  choice 
which  freedom  makes ;  he  that  sees,  that  in  relation  to  freedom 
of  choice,  great  powers  and  knowledge  are  merely  the  means  and 
instruments  of  which  freedom  makes  use  in  its  difierent  acts,  and 
do  not  necessarily  produce  the  determinations  of  the  will,  and 
that  the  impulses  of  selfishness  arc  a  more  dangerous  temptation 
than  the  seductions  of  sensuality  ;  in  short,  whoever  regards  sin 
as  we  shall  find  that  it  must  in  truth  be  regarded  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Christian  experience  ;  for  him  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  the  conceivability  of  the  existence  of  Satan.  And  under 
this  point  of  view,  the  idea  that  one  forms  of  the  devil  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  exponent  of  his  idea  of  sin.^ 

'  In  this  si'nse,  Erharriy  in  tlie  first  volnine  of  tlie  Plol  isophical  Journal  of 
Niethamnier,  v’role  his  Jipology  of  the  Deed;'  not  that  he  cared  so  much 
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Since  a  deep  consciousness  of  sinfulness  is  one  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  or  condition  of  Christian  experience,  it  might  from  this  be 
inferred,  that  the  assumption  or  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  de¬ 
vil  is  anything  but  a  matter  of  indifference.  Those  religions 
which  represent  the  antagonism  between  good  and  evil  as  abso¬ 
lute  and  primitive,  always  come  to  the  result,  that  together  with 
God  there  exists  another  being,  evil  in  his  very  nature,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  and  uncreated  as  God  himself ;  and  when  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  good  and  evil  is  looked  upon  as  something  merely 
relative,  subjective,  a  difference  only  in  degree,  then  will  every 
representation  be  avoided,  which  is  even  remotely  allied  to  the 
above  dualistic  view.  But  the  Christian  conception  is  different 
from  both  of  these.  It  does  not  make  the  antagonism  between 
good  and  evil  to  be  one  which  originally  existed  in  the  very  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  universe — for  then  were  a  restitution  impossible; 
nor  does  it  look  upon  it  as  a  difference  in  degree  alone,  and  still 
less  as  something  merely  subjective — for  to  what  purpose  then 
the  i)lan  of  redemption  ?  Then  had  Christ  died  in  vain  ;  or  the 
true  Saviour  would  be  the  philosopher  who  made  the  fortunate 
discovery  that  we  had  been  giving  ourselves  so  much  trouble  and 
care  about  a  mere  semblance  or  figment.  Christianity  does  not 
teach  the  existence  of  a  being  sinful  in  his  primitive  nature,  but 
of  an  evil  power  which  originated  from  the  perversion  of  freedom, 
and  which  demands  a  severe  contest  in  order  to  be  subdued,  a  con¬ 
test  which  cannot  be  undertaken  or  terminated  without  higher 
aid.  And  when  we  consider  the  depth  of  the  corruption  and  dis¬ 
order  which  do  not  merely  infect  this  and  that  emotion  and  volition, 
but  have  laid  hold  of  the  very  roots  of  our  whole  being ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  ruin,  since  it  does  not  embrace  man  alone,  but  seems 
to  have  penetrated  into  nature  itself;  and  the  relation  of  this  cor¬ 
ruption  to  ourselves,  since  we  feel  it  to  be  in  some  respects  foreign 
to  our  true  nature,  and  never  cease  to  long  after  the  lost  Paradise, 


about  Sdtan,  but  in  order  to  bring  to  a  decision  the  question  Uiat  must  arise  in 
connection  witli  tlie  idea  of  the  devil — wliether  sin  be  in  its  nature  something 
positive  or  negative.  This  treatise  is  l.esides  worthy  of  being  read  in  another 
respect,  because  it  contends  again.st  the  opinion  tliat  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  sucli  a  being  as  Satan  is  contradictory  and  impossible.  As  Eil’.ard  there 
sketches  an  outline  of  the  practical  maxims  on  whlcli  Satan  acts,  (the  devil’s 
moral  system',  so  there  might  be  made  out  a  delineation  of  his  tlieoretica!  prin¬ 
ciples,  so  to  speak  of  tiie  devil's  philoso|)hy,  as  the  fundamental  princijile  of  di¬ 
abolical  action;  under  the  former  l  ead  would  lie,  in  religious  phraseology,  the 
aim  to  make  himself  to  be  God  ;  so  his  theoretical  position  could  not  beany 
other  than  that  he  him.self  i.s  God.  (Comp,  Thess.  g.  4). 
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even  when  entangled  by  evil,  we  are  ever  going  further  from  it ; 
if  we  consider  these  points,  in  all  their  weight,  we  might  not  in¬ 
deed  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  them  alone  the  personal 
existence  of  the  devil  could  with  certainty  be  inferred ;  but  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  revelation  teaches,  that  there  is  a  prince,  of 
this  world  and  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  Christ  came  to  de¬ 
stroy  (I  John  3:  8) — and  that  we  are  called  upon  to  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  (Eph.  6:  12) ;  this 
scriptural  doctrine  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  results  of 
our  own  experience,  and  accords  so  well  with  the  whole  economy 
of  redemption,  that  we  cannot  see  why  violence  should  be  done  to 
all  such  passages  of  the  Bible,  and  the  doctrine  expelled  from  it, 
cost  what  it  may.  To  tliis  it  is  perhaps  replied,  that  the  doctrine 
is  in  opposition  to  other  well-known  principles,  and  that  it  threa¬ 
tens  to  disturb  and  undermine  morality  and  religion.  It  may  be 
said,  that  it  undermines  our  firm  faith  in  the  omnipotence  and 
universal  agency  of  God ;  that  it  destroys  our  conviction  of  the 
perfect  regularity  and  connection  of  natural  causes;  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  our  moral  judgment,  since  it  gives  man  an  excuse 
for  ascribing  his  own  sin  and  guilt  to  another  being ;  that  it  thus 
stands  in  the  way  of  earnest  self-examination  ;  or  that  it  torments 
us  with  fears  and  apprehensions  that  cannot  exist  in  connection 
with  a  joyful  trust  in  God’s  grace,  and  the  certainty  of  having 
been  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death. 

In  reply  to  these  objections  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  proportion  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  danger,  or  even  of  the 
suspiciousness  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  same  proportion  will  those 
passages  of  the  Bible  in  which  it  is  distinctly  taught,  excite  our 
wonder,  and  rise  in  importance.  Is  it  supposable  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  could  have  accommodated  their  teachings  to  so 
hurtful  and  fatal  an  illusion  ?  Had  they  but  kept  silence  respect¬ 
ing  it,  they  would  have  been  the  occasion,  not  only  that  those  of 
the  circumcision  who  believed  in  their  teachings  should  persist  in 
the  alarming  error,  but  also  that  the  Gentiles,  who  until  now  were 
almost  strangers  to  this  doctrine,  should  receive,  together  with 
the  Christian  faith,  a  superstition  which,  it  is  alleged,  paralyzes  its 
most  essential  benefits.  Can  it  be  believed  that  they  were  so 
wanting  in  foresight  and  knowledge,  that  they  did  not  remark  the 
contradiction,  if  it  really  exist,  of  such  views  with  the  doctrines 
they  most  earnestly  enforced ;  or  that  they  had  so  little  courage 
and  skill  in  teaching,  that  they  could  not  lay  the  axe  quick  and 
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sharp  to  the  root  of  the  tree  which  bore  such  poisonous  fruit,  and 
cast  it  into  the  fire  ?  Could  they  have  foolishly  believed  that  this 
was  reserved  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  themselves ;  instead  of 
perceiving  that  the  question  concerned  only  the  wood  and  straw 
of  a  popular  superstition,  by  which  the  temple  of  the  pure  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  was  disfigured,  and  even  brought  near  to  its  ruin,  and 
which  was  introduced  not  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  by  im¬ 
portation  from  foreign  sources  ? 

Even  from  this  view  of  the  case  we  may,  in  the  second  place, 
draw  the  inference,  that  the  alleged  contradictions  and  dangers 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  doctrine  itself,  but  only  to  a  per¬ 
version  and  misunderstanding  of  it.  But  against  such  abuse  we 
might  be  insured  by  the  simple  consideration,  that  the  relation  in 
which  the  agency  of  Satan  stands,  both  to  God  and  to  ourselves, 
cannot  be  difierent  in  kind  from  that  of  a  man  who  is  wholly 
abandoned  to  sin,  and  who  pursues  corrupt  purf»oses  with  great 
energy  and  skill.  For  the  devil  is  also  a  mere  created  being,  in 
every  respect  dependent  upon  God.  He  has  no  power  but  what 
he  receives  from  God,  he  cannot  accomplish  anything  but  what 
God  permits.  God  in  his  providence  and  sovereignty  rules  over 
his  acts,  prescribes  to  them  bounds  and  a  goal,  conducts  them  in 
conformity  wnth  the  divine  purposes,  and  has  from  eternity  so 
ordered  all  things,  that  the  kingdom  of  light  must  at  last  attain 
the  victory.  In  short,  the  same  views,  which  give  us  composure 
and  trust  in  considering  the  evil  and  sin  which  men  effect,  should 
produce  a  like  result  when  we  think  of  the  agency  of  the  devil. 
If  man’s  sinful  deeds  do  not  disturb  our  confidence  in  God’s  pow¬ 
er  and  love,  why  should  we  be  terrified  at  the  evil  acts  of  Satan? 
Only  the  sin  which  we  freely  choose  or  do  not  repel  can  injpre, 
really  injure  our  souls  and  endanger  our  salvation.  If  the  devil 
should  smite  us  with  disease  like  Job,  what  matters  it,  so  long  as 
we  preserve  patience  and  faith  ?  If  he  should  tempt  us  with 
evil  thoughts  as  he  did  Christ,  what  injury  could  it  do  us,  as  long 
as  we  repelled  them  by  the  word  of  God  ?  And  what  difference 
can  it  make  whether  the  disease  come  from  the  devil  or  from  the 
infection  of  a  sick  person,  whether  the  evil  thoughts  come  from 
Satan  or  from  a  corrupt  man  ?  If  the  love  of  God  and  Christ 
dwell  in  us  as  in  Paul  (Rom.  8:  35 — 39),  how  will  the  devil  be 
able  to  separate  us  therefrom  ?  If  we  really  stand  on  the  firm 
basis  of  the  Gospel,  armed  with  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of 
salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  6:  14 — 17),  how  can 
we  lose  ground  even  before  our  great  enemy  ?  Or  what  in  fact 
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is  perfectly  analogous,  if  the  fellowship  with  sin  and  death  by 
which  we  were  united  with  our  race  before  our  regeneration,  is 
superseded  by  our  being  adopted  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  so 
that  we  ought  never  to  allow  our  joyful  consciousness  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  justification  to  be  disturbed,  even  by  the  contest  from 
which  we  are  never  exempt  against  the  remains  and  after  efiects 
of  our  original  sin,  why  should  this  consciousness  be  disturb¬ 
ed,  when  we  think  of  those  powers  of  darkness  from  w^hich  we 
have  been  saved  and  transferred  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  Although  the  darkness  has  not  wholly  passed  away,  al¬ 
though  a  constant  warfare  is  necessary,  yet  this  warfare  is  not 
different  from  that  which  we  wage  against  the  world,  and  we 
should  be  of  good  cheer  because  we  know  Him  who  has  con¬ 
quered  the  world  and  the  prince  of  the  world,  (John  16:  33.  12:  31). 

Besides  this,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  angels  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  devil  and  the  evil  spirits.  Their  mode  of  action 
does  not  annul  the  natural  or  moral  laws,  but  is  in  analogy  and 
harmony  with  them  There  is  no  contradiction  between  the 
propositions,  that  a  phenomenon  may  be  explained  as  connected 
with  the  mechanism  of  physiological  and  psychological  causes, 
(if  we  may  use  this  most  decisive  expression  and  speak  of  the 
mechanism  of  living  bodies),  and  that  it  may  also  be  derived  from 
diabolical  agency.  We  may  consider  the  same  evils  as  in  one 
point  of  view  to  be  referred  to  the  devil,  and  in  another  as  origi¬ 
nating  with  and  conditioned  by  physical  and  ethical  laws.  These 
statements  rest  upon  the  position  that  the  workings  of  Satan  are 
not  to  be  conceived  of  as  isolated,  accidental,  coming  in  here  and 
there  in  an  arbitrary  and  lawless  manner,  but  that  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  coherent  consequences  of  an  apostasy  and  of  the 
disorder  thence  ensuing,  which,  though  begun  in  the  spiritual 
world,  has  also  been  communicated  to  the  visible  world.  And 
even  as  bodily  disease,  although  really  at  war  with  the  whole  or¬ 
ganism  of  the  system,  has  yet  its  regular  course  dependent  upon 
the  organization  of  the  body,  so  the  disorder  which  proceeds 
from  the  devil  must  shape  and  develop  itself  according  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  moral  laws  which  prevail  in  the  world,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  be  removed  and  healed.  With  this  view  we 
must  indeed  renounce  the  argument  for  the  existence  and  agency 
of  the  devil  which  is  derived  from  our  experience  of  the  inexplica¬ 
ble  intrusion  of  sinful  thoughts  and  desires  into  our  minds  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  incur  the  hazard,  in  consequence  of  res- 
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ting  on  such  like  proofs,  of  having  them  endangered  or  refuted  by 
greater  severity  in  self-examination  and  reflection ;  and  thus  at 
last  of  seeing  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  devil  metamorphosed  into  a 
figure  of  speech ;  of  having  the  devil  himself  become  as  it  were 
but  the  ever-retreating  boundary  stone  upon  the  confines  of  that 
obscure  region  of  the  soul  into  which  clear  perception  and  sound 
judgment  have  not  yet  penetrated.^  AVhat  is  most  important  in 
this  connection  is,  that  we  avoid  the  superstition  which  believes 
itself  justified  by  the  notion  of  satanic  agency  in  overleaping  the 
sequence  of  natural  causes,  or  in  not  at  all  inquiring  what  were 
possible  or  necessary  according  to  the  law’s  of  nature  ;  and  that 
we  set  ourselves  against  that  moral  superficiality,  which,  in  re¬ 
ferring  a  sinful  inclination  to  the  devil,  believes  itself  exempted 
from  the  trouble  of  searching  out  the  latent  springs  and  seeds  of 
evil  in  one’s  self,  of  endeavoring  to  prevent  its  beginnings  or  of 
earnestly  opposing  its  progress.  If  we  hold  fast  what  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  devil  eflects  an  entrance  into  man’s 
soul  only  by  means  of  man’s  own  evil  lusts,  that  there  is  no  mor¬ 
al  wmrking  of  the  devil  upon  us  except  through  our  own  evil  wills, 
that  there  is  no  fellowship  W’ith  him  excepting  what  w’^e  our¬ 
selves  enter  into  with  him,  and  that  when  we  are  tempted  by  the 
devil,  it  is  always  our  own  guilt  and  sin  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  remember,  that  the  devil  inevitably  flees  from  us  when  we 
oppose  sin,  that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  his  bondage,  and 
that  although  we  must  fight,  yet  that  we  may  be  certain  of  victory 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer : — then  we  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  that  the  doctrine  respecting  the  devil  can  have  a  be¬ 
numbing  or  dispiriting  eflect  upon  our  moral  and  religious  feel¬ 
ings  and  actions. 

But  another  objection  may  be  brought  forward.  If  by  referring 
evil  and  sin  to  the  agency  of  the  devil,  we  do  not  change  anything 
in  our  way  of  examining  or  judging  about  the  natural  causes  and 
enticements  to  sin,  why  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  has 
any  agency  at  all  ?  For  manifestly  we  explain  nothing  by  it,  and 
it  is  therefore  entirely  superfluous. 

This  objection  were  pertinent  if  we  looked  upon  the  doctrine 
respecting  the  devil  as  an  hypothesis  for  explaining  the  origin  of 
sin  and  evil.  Then,  in  order  to  prove  it,  we  should  not  have  reli¬ 
ed  solely  iqron  Scripture,  but  should  have  been  obliged  to  deduce 
it  directly  from  the  facts  of  our  own  experience  and  conscious- 

*  Comp.  Schleiennaclier’s  Glaubenslehrc  §  5G. 
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ness.  We  readily  grant  that  the  question  respecting  the  origin 
of  evil  is  not  solved,  but  only  put  back  one  stage  further,  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  devil.  But  to  what  purpose  then  the  latter  doc¬ 
trine  ?  It  is  a  disclosure  made  by  revelation  of  a  fact  that  belongs 
to  another  world,  and  which  consequently  were  otherwise  inac¬ 
cessible  to  our  experience  or  reflecition.  And  the  fact  is  this — 
that  each  individual  man  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  sin,  that  he 
is  implicated  in  the  general  sinfulness  of  the  whole  race  ;  aud, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  human  race  does  not  stand  alone  in  its 
sinfulness,  but  that  its  fall  is  connected  with  a  more  general  aud 
direr  apostasy,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  world  of  spirits  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  into  which  they  drew  the  family  of  man. 

But  is  not  this  fact  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  for  us  ?  Has 
it  any  value  or  significancy  in  connection  with  our  religious  ex¬ 
perience  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  doctrine  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difl’erence  in  respect  to  our  general  views  of  the  nature,  depth 
and  extent  of  the  corruption  in  which  we  are  involved,  and  we 
now  add,  that  it  is  still  less  a  matter  of  indifference  in  view  of  our 
relation  to  sin  and  its  urgent  and  special  enticements.  Will  not 
the  recollection  that  our  personal  sin  is  connected  with  a  king¬ 
dom  of  darkness  which  is  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
which  aims  at  our  utter  ruin ;  that  we  have  to  contend  with  an 
enemy,  whose  fearfulness  we  may  not  dare  despise,  even 
when  he  uses  means  to  get  possession  of  us  that  at  first  sight 
seem  harmless  and  in  their  immediate  results  unimportant ;  will 
it  not  be  thought  that  every  deviation  from  the  path  of  the  divine 
precepts,  every  yielding  to  impure  lust  and  desire,  is  a  snare 
which  we  put  around  ourselves  with  the  pos.sibility  that  it  will 
drag  us  down  into  the  abyss  of  diabolical  evil  and  misery ;  will 
not  this  impart  an  earnestness,  force  and  constancy  to  our  abhor¬ 
rence  of  evil  and  opposition  to  it,  to  our  watchfulness  against 
every  temptation,  such  as  could  hardly  be  produced  by  any  other 
representation  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  so  strongly 
excite  our  longing  for  and  joy  in  redemption,  what  can  so  enhance 
our  love  to  Christ  and  our  thankfulness  to  divine  grace,  what 
could  be  so  effectual  a  motive  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  apply  with  fidelity  and  constancy  all  the  means  and  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption,  as  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  danger  with  which  the  devil  threatens  us,  from  which 


*  Comp.  1  Peter  5:  8. 
12* 
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Christ  has  partly  set  us  free,  and  from  which  we  shall  be  entire¬ 
ly  redeemed  only  through  His  aid 

Yet  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  no  person  can  have  a  deep 
and  earnest  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  sinfulness,  that  no  one 
can  with  his  whole  heart  feel  the  need  of  redemption  and  divine 
assistance  without  thinking  of  and  believing  in  the  devil.  On 
this  account  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  Christian  experience,  and  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  fundamental  doctrine.  For  myself,  considering 
the  present  state  of  things  in  our  own  land,  that  many  even  pi- 
ous  and  believing  Christians  share  in  the  general  dislike  of  this 
truth,  I  would  not  wholly  disapprove  of  the  course  of  one  who 
should  avoid  presenting  it,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
detriment  to  Scripture,  if  he  believed  that  it  would  endanger 
the  great  end  of  Christian  edification  without  bringing  a  gain 
proportionate  to  the  disadvantage  that  he  might  fear  would  arise. 
In  any  case,  it  is  far  more  important  to  make  the  power  of  sin  in 
our  own  hearts  deeply  felt,  than  to  picture  forth  the  authority  and 
sin  of  the  devil  in  strong  colors.  Nor  is  this  the  way  of  the  Bible; 
and  thus  far,  there  is  ground  for  the  position  that  it  speaks  of  the 
devil  and  his  works  rather  by  the  way  and  occasionally,  than  ex¬ 
pressly  and  designedly.  We  even  see  that  John  in  his  Gospel 
does  not  mention  the  possessed,  which  are  so  often  spoken  of  by 
the  other  evangelists ;  most  probably  out  of  regard  to  the  readers 
and  the  circumstances  for  whom  and  among  whom  his  Gospel  was 
especially  written.  And  in  this  respect  we  also  cannot  follow  a 
better  guide,  than  that  highest  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine  which 
our  church  recognizes  the  Bible  to  be,  with  which  our  Confessions 
of  faith  arc  entirely  accordant.  But  if  any  one  reject  the  whole 
doctrine,  then  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  justify  himself  in  retaining 
the  biblical  expressions  even  for  liturgical  use,  or  in  sacred  poetry, 
that  poetry,  I  mean,  which  is  intended  to  express  the  actual  feel¬ 
ings  and  experience  of  a  Christian  congregation. 

When  a  doctrine  is  so  strongly  contested,  as  is  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  it  may  conduce  to  the  clearness  of  our 
convictions,  if  we  compare  the  results  to  which  we  have  come 
with  those  of  other  investigators  in  the  same  field  ;  it  being  pre¬ 
supposed,  that  the  premises  are  not  so  entirely  diflerent,  that 

®  Tliis  is  ^rranied  by  Sclileiermacher,  so  far  as  he  in  tlio  conception  of  the  de¬ 
vil  finds  a  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  man  can  obtain  protection  against  evil 
only  from  the  Spirit  of  God  himself;  because  sin  exercises  over  man  a  power 
whicii  cannot  be  reached  and  vanquished  by  his  own  will,  or  understood  by  his 
own  intellect.  (Glaubenslehre  §  58.) 
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that  there  cannot  be  any  adjustment  or  reconciliation  between 
them,  for  then  would  a  comparison  be  empty  and  fruitless.  And 
since  we  have  made  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  devil 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  go  into  an  examination  of  particular  passages, 
it  may  be  of  additional  importance  to  compare  our  results  with 
the  positions  of  those  theologians  who  have  made  it  their  special 
object  to  take  all  the  passages  of  the  Bible  that  refer  to  the  doc¬ 
trine,  and  develop  their  meaning  with  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  historical  impartiality  and  truth.  Among  such  theologians  v. 
Colin,  too  early  deceased,  takes  a  very  honorable  rank.  With  all 
the  difference  of  our  theological  views,  I  yet  regard  his  Biblical 
Theology  as  an  admirable  legacy  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  at¬ 
tain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  biblical  basis  of  our  faith.  How 
stands,  then,  his  view  of  the  biblical  doctrine  respecting  the  devil 
and  his  kingdom  in  comparison  with  our  own  ? 

According  to  v.  Colin,  Jesus  was  not  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
demoniacal  influences.  It  was  otherwise  in  respect  1o  Satan; 
but  even  Satan  was  not  supposed  by  Jesus  to  be  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonal  being,  with  definite  traits  and  attributes  of  character,  but  on¬ 
ly  the  personification  of  the  general  notion  of  a  hostile  power  of 
evil.*  Thus,  too,  it  was  with  the  aj)ostle  John ;  for  him,  Satan 
had  only  a  general  symbolical  importance,  but  he  did  not  think  of 
him  as  a  real  personal  being ;  he  was  only  a  sign  or  figure  of  the 
ungodly  principle  which  is  opposed  to  the  ends  of  God  s  kingdom.9 
In  the  same  tvay,  Paul  intends  only  to  represent,  in  a  sensible 
fonn,  the  principle  of  evil ;  he  speaks  of  it,  not  in  abstract  phrases, 
but  ill  a  concrete  manner,  as  Satan.3 

Abstracting,  now,  from  all  which  is  unessential  or  of  but  secon¬ 
dary  importance  (to  which  belongs  v.  Colin’s  view,  that  the  evil 
principle  for  which  the  apostles  used  the  word  Satan  as  a  symbol, 
is  nothing  but  our  earthly  desires,  or  our  vain  sensual  lusts),  this 
theologian  agrees  with  us  in  the  view,  that  the  idea  of  an  evil 
power,  hostile  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  lies  at  the  basis  of  what 
Christ  and  the  apostles  have  said  respecting  Satan.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  own  views,  this  is  the  chief  thing,  although  we  should 
recollect  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  idea  itself  which  led 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  to  understand  and  represent  it**  in  the  pre- 

'  Vnn  Colin's  Biblische  Tiieologic,  Th.  II,  p.  7.3. 

*  The  same,  p.  234.  ^  game,  p.  237. 

^  If,  for  exatn|)le,  evil  be  nothing  but  a  transitory  manifestation  of  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  tliat  necessarily  result  from  the  conflict  between  the  sensual  and  rational 
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cise  concrete  way  they  did ;  and  this,  top,  although  this  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  evil  principle  as  Satan  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
personification.  But  here  comes  up  the  very  point  of  contest,  as 
to  the  personal  existence  of  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

In  regard  to  this,  there  are  two  extreme  opinions,  both  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  one  is,  that  which  v.  Colin 
maintains,  that  the  doctrine  rests  upon  a  mere  personification,  and 
is  therefore  only  the  product  of  a  mode  of  exhibiting  and  under¬ 
standing  the  notion  of  an  evil  principle,  corresponding  wi^h  the 
culture  of  the  times.  The  other  extreme  view  would  be,  if  it  was 
conceived  that  in  Satan  evil  itself  had  become  personal,  had  come, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  to  a  consciousness  of  itself,  that  in  him 
evil  was  concentrated  into  a  self-conscious  personality;  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  physiological  views,  disease  is  not  merely  the 
cause  of  the  deposit  or  discharge  of  peccant  matter  {mcUeria  pec- 
cam)^  but  sometimes  attains  an  independent  existence  in  malig¬ 
nant  ulcers,  or  in  some  unnatural  forms  of  organization,  which  may 
have  the  semblance  of  health,  but  are  wholly  opposed  to  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  some  such  conception  of  it  must  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  supposed  they  w^ere  talking  about  the 
devil  in  a  very  orthodox  way ;  but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  According  to  the  true  view,  the  general  evil  power  has 
indeed  become  a  matter  of  conscious  experience,  and  in  this  sense 
has  attained  to  personality  ;  but  only  in  beings  who  were  origi¬ 
nally  created  good  and  for  good,  but  who  have  voluntarily  given 
themselves  up  to  sin,  or  have  let  themselves  become  subject  to 
this  evil  power.  Von  Colin,  and  every  body  else,  will  concede 
the  truth  of  the  last  statement  in  its  application  to  the  human  race. 
The  difference  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  then  only  this,  that 
it  asserts  that  higher  spirits  have  fallen,  have  fallen  deeper  than 
man,  have  fallen  so  deep  that  they  exhibit  in  themselves  personi¬ 
fied  evil  itself  If  the  possibility  of  this  (as  we  believe  we  have 
proved)  cannot  be  denied,  why  will  we  mther  force  a  personifica¬ 
tion  into  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  than  take  the  natu¬ 
ral  sense  of  the  expressions  as  the  true  opinion  of  those  that  ut¬ 
tered  them  ? 


nature  (those  two  factors  of  our  moral  life),  this  mode  of  representing  it  would 
be  inconceivable  even  as  a  symbolical  one.  Take  the  two  propositions — Ana¬ 
nias  has  a  diaboliciil  thought — and,  a  diabolical  thought  has  got  hold  of  Anani¬ 
as  (Acts  5: 3) ;  only  the  second  of  these  can  be  understood  as  meaning  to  give 
a  figurative  representation  of  the  notion  that  it  was  put  into  him  by  a  personal 
evil  spirit  distinct  from  himself,  even  though  one  might  have  a  fancy  very  much 
inclined  to  personifications. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CONDITION  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  HOLLAND,  ESPECIALLY^  IN  THE 
REFORMED  CHURCH.* 

By  B.  B.  Etl\v:inl..j,  Professor  at  Andover. 

Every  attentive  observer  of  the  religious  state  of  Central  and 
Northern  Europe,  must  be  struck  with  the  radical  differences 
which  distinguish  the  theology  of  Holland  from  that  of  Germany. 
At  first  view,  these  differences  seem  to  be  unaccountable.  The 
two  nations  have  the  same  origin ;  they  speak  dialects  of  the 
same  original  tongue ;  they  are  near  neighbors,  separated  in  part 
only  by  a  river ;  both  have  fought  the  battles  of  Protestantism, 
and  have,  alike,  a  precious  martyrology ;  both  look  back  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  same  restorers  of  learning,  the  Erasmuses  and  Reuch- 
lins  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  students  of  both  countries  have 
been  distinguished  for  laborious  industry  and  accumte  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  eminent  classical  and  oriental  scholars  adorn  the  annals  of 
both;  yet  how  unlike,  in  many  respects,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  theological  characteristics  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

In  Germany,  the  discussion  has  often  turned  on  the  question 
between  Christianity  and  absolute  skepticism.  A  party,  within 
the  church,  have  attempted  to  destroy,  not  only  the  church  sys¬ 
tem,  but  Christianity,  and  even  religion  itself.  This  party  has  not 
been  weak  or  small.  It  has  had  bold,  able,  and  energetic  leaders, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  build  up  theology  and  the  church,  but  keen 
in  detecting  defects,  vigilant  in  seizing  on  the  favomble  moment 
to  overthrow  an  established  truth,  adroit  in  imposing  their  soph¬ 
isms  on  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  young.  Their  system  is  that 
of  negations  ;  their  weapons  are  sarcasm  and  jeers ;  they  would 
not  reform  Christianity,  but  abolish  it,  as  ill  adapted  to  the  times, 
obsolete,  like  the  ritual  system  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Again,  the  diversity  of  views  among  those  who  call  themselves 
orthodox,  and  who  may  be  regarded  as  real  friends  of  the  church, 
is  almost  infinitely  greater  in  Germany  than  in  Holland.  Not 
taking  into  the  account  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  small  sects  like 
the  Swedenborgians,  what  wide  and  diversified  modes  of  thinking 

•  The  greater  portion  of  the  following  article  is  translated  or  condensed  from 
a'paper  by  Dr.  Ullniann  of  Heidelberg,  in  the  “  Stndien  u.  Kritiken,”  3d  No., 
15*44,  and  from  the  “  Kirchliche  Slatistik,”  by  Dr.  Julius  VViggers  of  Rostock, 
Vol.  II.  1843,  pp.  2-53 — 298.  A  few  of  the  first  pages  are  original. 
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prevail !  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  old  rationalism  is  dead  or 
dying ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  still  has  unwearied  and  learned  cham¬ 
pions  ;  it  is  strongly  rooted  in  a  large  mass  of  educated  mind 
There  are  still  those  who  make  human  reason  the  ground  and  cri¬ 
terion  of  religious  truth,  though  they  do  not  consider  the  Kantian 
philosophy  the  basis,  but  rather  rely  upon  the  Hegelian  or  some 
other  system. 

In  a  general  point  of  view,  the  German  theologians  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parties,  the  followers  of  Hegel,  those  of  Schleier- 
macher,  and  the  old  orthodox  party.  Yet  these  are  mingled  with 
each  other  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
position  of  many  individuals.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hegelian 
party  include  men  of  decided  orthodox  views,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  wildest  rationalism.  The  nomenclature,  which  has  been 
adopted  from  the  French  Convention,  but  partially  designates  the 
actual  divisions  which  exist. 

The  individuals  who  were  strongly  affected  by  Schleiermacher, 
and  who  adopt  his  views  more  or  less,  have  little  bond  of  union 
among  themselves.  Some  of  them  decidedly  incline  to  the  old 
Lutheran  symbols  ;  others  are  vacillating  between  orthodoxy  and 
rationalism.  In  the  writings  of  some,  a  loose  criticism  abounds; 
in  others,  an  historical  faith  is  firmly  vindicated. 

Even  those  theologians  who  take  their  position,  with  great  de¬ 
cision,  on  the  Church  doctrines,  are  not  altogether  harmonious. 
The  orthodoxy  of  some  is  more  exclusive  than  that  of  others. 
Some  lean  to  what  is  common  in  the  several  Protestant  Confes¬ 
sions  ;  others  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  identical  words  of  their 
peculiar  creed;  with  some,  the  understanding  is  predominant; 
the  faith  of  others  has  a  strong  mystical  element;  a  portion 
fiercely  contend  for  the  union  of  church  and  State ;  another  part 
are  ready  to  deny,  altogether,  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  In  short,  an  exact  classification  of  German 
theologians  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  from  the  above  statements,  that  there  is 
a  boundless  mental  activity  in  Germany.  Society,  in  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  it,  is  stirred  to  its  foundations.  Intellectual  tranquillity  is  a 
condition  but  little  known.  Discussion  provokes  discussion,  contro¬ 
versy  succeeds  controversy,  while  the  common  ground,  on  which 
theologians  in  former  days  stood,  has  become  very  narrow.  In 
Holland,  on  the  contrary,  the  intellectual  world  has  never  been 
thoroughly  aroused.  The  changes,  that  have  occurred,  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  gradual  and  silent.  Adherence  to  the  ancient 
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standards  has  been  the  motto  in  science  and  literature,  as  well  as 
in  theology.  Tlie  multiform  disputes,  which  have  rent  in  sunder 
the  theologians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  if  known,  have  been 
regarded  with  indifference  or  contempt. 

Now  why  this  marked  difference  between  the  two  nations  ? 
What  causes  have  produced  so  wide  a  diversity  ?  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  answer  this  question  fully,  we  may  hint  at  two  or 
three  considerations  which  have  had  a  decided  inffuence. 

The  intellect  of  Holland  has  had,  in  some  important  respects, 
a  far  wider  scope  for  development  than  that  of  Germany.  Hol¬ 
land  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  civil  freedom  than  per¬ 
haps  any  continental  country.  It  has  often  been  the  asylum  of 
the  exiled  republican,  as  well  as  of  the  persecuted  Protestant. 
Political  and  Christian  liberty  owes  it  a  great  debt.  The  intellect 
of  the  country  has  here  had  free  vent.  The  mind,  that  might 
have  been  plunging  into  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  decrees,  or 
of  the  absolute  reason,  has  been  strenuously  occupied  in  resisting 
Spanish  or  French  aggression.  But  in  Germany,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  brief  interval  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  there  has  been  no 
such  outlet.  The  political  press  is  an  insignificant  affair.  A  severe 
censorship  has  restrained  every  liberal  tendency.  Dungeons  and 
immense  standing  armies  have  been  ready  to  crush  the  first  ut¬ 
tered  aspiration  in  favor  of  liberty.  Of  course,  the  mind,  shut  out 
from  this  great  field,  has  turned,  with  convulsive  ardor,  to  theology 
and  abstract  science.  The  more  narrow  the  arena  for  discussion, 
the  wilder  the  movement  within  that  arena.  The  despotisms  of 
Gennany  are  accountable  for  no  small  share  of  the  infidelity  that 
has  given  a  bad  eminence  to  the  country.  Paulus  and  Wegschei- 
der  and  Strauss  are  the  natural  growth  of  an  irresponsible  mon¬ 
archy.  The  mind  will  assert  its  freedom  in  some  direction ;  co¬ 
erced  on  one  point,  it  will  violently  break  out  on  another. 

Again,  Holland  had,  for  many  years,  a  wide  and  prosperous  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  Much  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  people 
flowed  in  the  channels  of  trade.  Commercial,  not  mental,  wealth, 
became  the  object  of  eager  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  is  shut  out  from  commercial  activity. 
No  large  rivers  or  bays  intersect  her  principalities.  An  important 
branch  of  her  enterprise  has  centered  at  the  Leipsic  fair ;  her 
merchants  are  dealers  in  books.  She  has  lived  within  herself 

Again,  Holland  is  one  country,  compact,  homogeneous,  ac¬ 
knowledging  one  sovereign,  with  common  ancestral  recollections, 
with  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  features  of  character.  The  stu- 
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dent  at  Groningen  does  not  differ  much  from  his  brother  at  Ley¬ 
den.  A  close  family  resemblance  is  everywhere  manifest.  But 
Germany  is  a  labyrinth  of  States  and  kingdoms,  in  some  respects, 
indeed,  subject  to  a  central  power,  but  too  weak  and  insulated  to 
figure  on  the  field  of  politics,  if  opportunities  were  allowed ;  yet 
willing  and  able  to  meet  anywhere  in  intellectual  conflict.  In 
other  words,  the  numerous  political  divisions  of  Germany  are 
a  source  of  active  mental  rivalry.  Bavaria  enters  the  lists 
against  Saxony ;  Dresden  provokes  Munich  ;  the  university  of 
Grottingen  is  the  foster-child  of  its  government ;  while  Prussia 
strenuously  endeavors  to  make  Berlin  outshine,  not  only  its  Ger¬ 
man  competitors,  but  all  European  universities.  This  unceasing 
rivalry  among  fifteen  or  twenty  great  literary  establishments,  is 
a  principal  cause  of  the  activity  of  the  German  mind,  and  of  the 
great  diversities  of  opinion  which  jirevail.  Each  university  must 
have  its  literary  organ  and  its  distinguishing  peculiarities.  Each, 
by  its  adventurous  theories,  or  its  sound  opinions  in  science  and 
literature,  must  be  an  honor  to  the  government  which  main¬ 
tains  it. 

We  may  mention  the  predominant  religious  creeds,  as  another 
cause  of  the  different  condition  of  theology  in  the  two  countries. 
Holland  is  Calvinistic,  Germany  is  Lutheran.  In  the  tenets  of 
the  Genevan  reformer,  there  is  more  logical  exactness,  more  sci¬ 
entific  discrimination,  and  consequently  more  permanent  ele¬ 
ments,  than  in  the  formulas  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  On  some 
important  points,  the  Saxon  reformers  hesitated  and  retracted. 
This  wavering  tendency  somewhat  characterizes  their  Symbols. 
The  door  is  left  open  for  doubt,  discussion  and  change.  Calvin’s 
theory,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  has  been  finely  said,i  is  symbolized 
by  the  two  great  natural  objects  on  which  he  daily  looked.  It 
has  the  stedfastness  and  nigged  form  of  the  Alps,  and  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  This  decided,  unyielding  theo¬ 
ry  has  had,  doid)tless,  great  effects  on  the  Dutch  character.  It 
has  imparted  its  ovvai  fixedness  to  its  disciples. 

Again,  some  of  the  eminent  philologists  of  Holland  have  chosen 
to  liold  little  intercourse  with  their  German  cousins.  Wyttenbach 
was  a  most  strenuous  adversary  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics.  Van 
Heusde  studied  them,  as  he  informs  ns,  but  found  no  rest  to  his 
spirit  till  he  had  wholly  escaped  from  their  influence.  This  dis¬ 
inclination  to  German  learning,  is  seen  also  in  the  department 
of  philology,  as  the  latter,  in  the  German  mode  of  handling  it, 
*  The  late  Rev.  J.  Henry  Bancroft. 
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woiiltl  bear  some  decided  traces  of  the  former.  The  same  thing 
would  necessarily  hold  good  of  theology  and  religion.  Non-in¬ 
tercourse  in  one  field  of  labor  would  hardly  tend  to  an  active 
sympathy  in  another.  The  Holland  theologian,  witnessing  the 
lamentable  effects  of  the  boundless  skepticism,  that  has  charac¬ 
terized  much  of  the  theology  of  Germany,  binds  closer  to.  his 
heart  the  beloved  and  venerable  words  of  his  Symbols. 

Another  cause  of  the  difference  in  question  may  be  found  in  the 
practical  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland.  The  Dutch  are 
a  sensible,  sober,  cautious  people,  with  little  inclination  for  meta¬ 
physical  and  mystical  extravagance.  The  Germans  are  strongly 
inclined  to  search  for  the  abstruse,  the  profound,  the  most  secret 
causes  and  relations  of  things.  In  this  inward,  ideal  world,  they 
often  become  estranged,  to  their  own  detriment,  from  the  world  of 
fact.  Hence,  while  the  Germans,  like  a  gifted,  aspiring,  intellec¬ 
tual  youth,  have  been  constantly  absorbed  in  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  highest  ideals  in  Christian  knowledge  and  the  religious  life, 
nmning  from  system  to  system,  examining  an  immense  amount 
of  intellectual  productions  with  all  their  wonderful  phenomena, 
without  accomplishing  thereby  anything  really  perceptible  or  ten¬ 
able  for  the  benefit  of  the  outward  life, — the  Dutch,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  more  like  Englishmen,  and  in  the  manner  of  safe  and  quiet 
men,  have  put  up  a  strong  and  comfortable  house,  not  being  very 
careful  to  ascertain  whether  the  foundation  is  laid  in  the  pro- 
foimdest  depth,  but  rather  anxious  to  possess  a  dwelling  suffi¬ 
ciently  firm  and  well-contrived, — a  defence  against  the  storms  of 
life.  Thus,  both  for  the  foundation  and  completion  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  the  Dutch  have  firmly  adhered  to  a  theology 
which  has  been  tried  by  long  use.  They  have  not  thrown  any¬ 
thing  away,  without  repeatedly  and  anxiously  inquiring  whether 
it  might  not  still  be  useful ;  they  have  not  readily  received  any¬ 
thing,  though  ever  so  splendid  and  imposing,  of  whose  worth  and 
stability  they  had  not  ocular  proof ;  more  particularly  they  have 
not  abandoned  that  ground  which  had  been  found  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  centuries  and  the  personal  observation  of  innumerable 
believers,  to  be  the  only  tenable  one.  For  these  reasons,  they 
have  opj^osed,  more  or  less  exclusively,  the  great  movements  of 
German  theology,  so  far  as  these  have  originated  in  philosophy, 
regarding  philosophical  investigations  themselves  as  mere  experi¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  natural  result,  their  own  theo¬ 
logy  would  be  more  employed  in  the  investigation  and  culture  of 
known  truths,  and  of  facts  which  have  come  down  from  former 
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times.  Avoiding  everything  revolutionary,  this  theology  would 
assume  the  character  of  a  quiet,  moderate  progress,  a  kind  of  his- 
torical  continuity.  With  this  is  naturally  associated  the  fact,  that 
the  Dutch  have  prosecuted  with  special  zeal  and  success,  not  so 
much  systematic  divinity  in  its  speculative  tendencies,  as  histori¬ 
cal  and  exegetical  theology.  For  them,  as  good  Protestants,  the 
investigation  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  divinity ; — a  field  which  supplies,  in  one  aspect,  the 
charms  of  philological  inquiry,  and  in  the  other,  by  its  results,  the 
best  and  richest  materials  for  popular  use. 

In  these  general  characteristics, — the  quiet  adherence  to  the 
Christian  foundation,  the  calm,  devout  handling  of  that  which  has 
come  down  from  former  times,  the  predominant  interest  in  exe¬ 
getical  study  and  the  thorough  attachment  to  the  practical, — all 
the  Holland  theologians  of  name  agree  ;  so  far,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  stand  on  common  ground.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  incli¬ 
ned,  without  forming  any  special  party,  to  make  wider  investiga¬ 
tions  within  this  common  field,  either  in  the  historical  department, 
like  the  two  fundamental  ecclesiastical  investigators  of  Holland, 
Kist  and  Royaards,*  or  in  the  exegetical  and  practical,  like  the 
excellent  Van  Hengel,  or  in  the  entire  circuit  of  scientific  theolo¬ 
gy,  like  the  worthy  Clarisse.  Yet  within  this  common  territory,  we 
may  distinguish  some  very  definitely  marked  movements,  which 
are  similar,  indeed,  to  the  opposing  tendencies  of  German  theolo¬ 
gy,  but  which  differ  from  them  by  peculiar  modifications. 

Leaving  out  of  view  such  as  have  adopted  no  definite  party  or¬ 
ganization,  like  the  individuals  just  named,  or  such  as  have  no 
scientific  importance,  the  theological  world  in  Holland  may  be 
distinguished  into  three  classes  or  tendencies.  Like  a  connected 
chain,  they  are  so  far  joined  together  that  each  later  movement 
is  conditioned  on  the  earlier ;  yet  they  are  not  related  to  each 
other  like  the  wider  evolutions  of  one  and  the  same  principle,  but 
like  opposing  principles  which  are  held  together  only  by  a  very 
broad  and  general  Christian  basis.  The  first  movement  or  ten¬ 
dency  has  no  very  sharply  defined  characteristic,  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  has  been  unfolded,  as  it  were,  out  of  itself,  unob¬ 
served  ;  the  second  is  very  strongly  marked  and  is  sternly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  first ;  w’hile  the  third,  in  its  attempts  to  effect  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  between  the  other  two,  has  come  into  conflict  with 
both. 

I.  By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  dated  Aug.  24,  1815, 
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freedom  of  opinion  and  worship,  equality  in  civil  and  political 
rights  and  equal  access  to  all  offices  and  honors,  were  granted  to 
all  religious  sects.  Still  the  reformed,  or  Calvinistic  church,  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  is  the  religion 
of  the  government  It  is  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
It  has  in  fact  the  character  of  a  State  religion,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  which  is  taught  in  the  higher  State  institutions  and  in  the 
theological  faculties  of  the  universities.  It  consists  almost  wholly 
of  those  who  speak  the  Dutch  language.  It  includes,  however, 
twenty  Walloon  or  French  Churches,  four  English  and  two 
Scotch  Presbyterian  churches,  and  one  German  church. 

For  centuries,  the  people  of  Holland  held  fast  to  their  ancient 
faith  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  many  martyrs.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  by  manifold  influences  from  abroad,  by  the  effects  of  Eng¬ 
lish  deism,  French  materialism,  and  German  rationalism,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  jwlitical  revolutions  which  affected  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  religions  community,  by  the  usual  results  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  commerce  and  the  influx  of  wealth,  the  ancient  orthodoxy 
had  been  decidedly  weakened.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  flame  of  piety,  though  still  burning,  had  lost  much  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  warmth  and  brightness.  The  quiet  and  unimpassioued  na¬ 
tional  temperament,  indeed,  prevented  that  wide  departure  from 
the  truth,  which  would  seek  to  array  itself  against  the  Symbols, 
or  involve  the  church  in  heated  controversies.  The  change  was 
altogether  gradual.  It  was  not  the  darkness  of  entire  unbelief. 
The  people  still  retained  their  church-going  habits  and  a  reve¬ 
rence  for  sacred  usages.  Even  the  sermons,  in  their  close  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  contributed  to  maintain  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  orthodox  creeds.  Under  these  superficial  forms, 
not  a  little  living  piety  was  concealed.  In  the  upper  classes,  the 
decline  of  religion  and  orthodoxy  was  more  marked.  Many  dis¬ 
continued  attendance  upon  public  worship ;  others  exhibited  a 
merely  cold  compliance  with  the  outward  forms.  Such,  howev¬ 
er,  did  not  sink  down  to  the  low  level  of  German  rationalism. 
The  sermons  did  not  degenerate  into  mere  dry,  moral  essays. 
The  theology  might  be  described  as  a  lax  supranaturalism,  min¬ 
gled  in  individuals  with  rationalistic  sympathies  and  tendencies. 
It  was  a  kind  of  rational  orthodoxy.  Its  course,  in  some  respects, 
was  like  that  of  the  earlier  Leipsic  and  Tubingen  schools  (  Stonr, 
Emesti,  Moms).  Its  studies  were  specially  exegetical,  critical 
and  apologetical,  in  contrast  with  a  negative  rationalism,  or  phi¬ 
losophical  modes  of  inquiry.  It  regarded  Christianity  as  a  set  of 
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ethical  rules,  as  a  summary  of  articles  of  faith,  or  as  an  expansion 
of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  which  we  gain  by  reason. 
Every  thorough  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  show 
their  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  was  decried  as 
mysticism.  In  sermons,  the  doctrines  of  native  depravity,  rege¬ 
neration,  the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
not  denied  or  passed  by,  were  not  placed  in  the  fore-ground, 
while  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human  nature  were  brought  out 
in  strong  relief. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  church,  with 
all  their  interest  in  exegetical  theology,  did  not  strive  for  a  pro¬ 
found  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  in  or¬ 
der  to  show,  in  particulars,  its  indwelling  truth  and  necessity ;  but 
they  satisfied  themselves  with  a  learned  examination  and  a  care¬ 
ful  exposition  of  single  passages.  So,  also,  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  of  its  principle  of  interpretation,  it  failed  to  place  any 
special  value  on  a  fuller  development  of  the  meaniirg  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  in  its  bearing  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Rather  has  it 
always  been  inclined  to  discover  in  such  a  development  that 
which  disturbs  and  corrupts  Christianity.  Still,  on  the  contrary, 
it  did  not  come  out  against  such  a  mode  of  inquiry  with  sharp 
criticism  and  polemic  zeal ;  but  preferred,  in  its  peculiarly  mode¬ 
rate  and  forbearing  manner,  to  pass  by  or  round  anything  which 
appeared  to  be  antiquated,  or  to  soften  the  roughness  with  which 
it  seemed  to  come  into  conflict  with  apostolic  authority. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  latitudinarian  mode  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  church  Symbols,  was  a  doctrinal  amalgamation  with  the 
other  Confessions,  especially  with  that  of  the  Evangelical  church. 
Under  the  name  of  verdraagsamJccit,  a  habit  of  toleration  was  in¬ 
troduced,  which  did  not  recognize  any  of  the  difierences  and  limits 
of  particular  evangelical  communions,  while  it  laid  its  own  church 
doctrines,  as  an  oflbring,  on  the  altar  of  a  general  Christianity. 
The  Reformed  Church  harmonized  so  closely  with  its  old  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  Remonstrants,  that  the  latter  seemed  to  difier  from  the 
former  only  by  the  want  of  all  symbolical  books,  catechisms,  and 
church  formularies.  Preachers  of  the  Reformed  church  exer¬ 
cised  their  office  in  the  churches  of  the  Remonstrants,  while  the 
latter  appeared  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Reformed  congregations.  The 
same  brotherly  intercourse  was  also  held  with  Mennonites  and 
Lutherans.  The  inquiry  was  even  loudly  made,  whether  all  the 
difierent  evangelical  parties  in  Holland  might  not  be  merged  in  a 
single  church.  With  this  tendency  to  make  all  articles  of  faith 
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general  and  indefinite,  were  connected  changes,  which  were  intro- 
dnced  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  by  the 
church  authorities,  in  relation  to  public  worship  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  and  which  began  with  the  introduction  of  evan¬ 
gelical  hymns.  There  had  been  used  previously,  in  public  worship, 
only  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  sufficiently  prosaic,  to  which  twelve 
other  church  hymns  were  added,  namely,  the  Songs  of  Mary, 
Simeon,  Zacharias,  etc.  At  the  instance  of  the  Synod  of  North 
Holland,  in  1796,  all  the  provincial  synods  appointed  a  Commis¬ 
sion  from  their  number  to  prepare  an  evangelical  hymn-book  for 
the  use  of  the  churches.  This  was  everywhere  introduced  in  Jan. 
1807,  and  was  received  in  general  with  great  approbation.  Only 
in  some  villages  of  Friesland,  and  in  the  city  of  Vliessingeri,  was 
opposition  publicly  aroused ;  this  was  put  down  by  church  cen¬ 
sure.  Those  who,  in  the  silence  of  the  return  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  in  1813,  expected  the  removal  of  the  hymn-book,  were 
disappointed  by  the  statement,  which  followed  in  the  name  of  the 
prince,  and  which  decidedly  approved  of  the  hymns.  The  contents 
of  these  hymns  were  by  no  means  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church ;  but  that  to  which  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
church  took  exception,  was  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  any  col¬ 
lection  of  hymns.  Afterwards,  the  General  Synod  introduced 
other  changes.  Several  ordinances  followed  for  the  abolition  of 
some  liturgical  regulations,  which  related  to  the  baptismal  and 
eucharistic  festivals.  The  public  confirmation  of  newly  ad¬ 
mitted  members  of  the  church,  a  religious  service  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  and  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  Reformation,  were  intro¬ 
duced.  There  was  also  a  mitigation  of  church  censures,  in  respect 
to  the  immoralities  of  the  laity.  The  most  important  change, 
however,  and  which  was  effected  by  the  synod  of  1816,  respected 
the  regulation,  which  candidaCes  for  the  ministry  were  required  to 
sign  at  their  examination,  and  which  required  a  strict  and  un¬ 
changeable  subscription  to  the  Belgic  Confession,  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  and  the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  This  was  al¬ 
tered  into  the  following  indefinite  and  ambiguous  formula :  “  We, 
the  undersigned,  admitted  by  the  provincial  church  authorities  of 
♦  #  *  #  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church,  hereby  sincerely  affirm,  that  we  will  carefully  consult  the 
interests  of  Christianity  in  general  and  of  the  Netherlands  Re¬ 
formed  communion  in  particular;  that  we  sincerely  adopt  and 
heartily  believe  the  doctrines  which,  in  accordxmce  with  the  holy 
word  of  God,  are  contained  in  the  Symbols  of  the  Netherlands  Re- 
13* 
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formed  church;  that  we  will  zealously  teach  and  practise  the 
same,  and  will  devote  ourselves,  with  all  earnestness,  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  religious  knowledge,  Christian  morals,  order  and  unity ; 
while,  by  this  subscription,  made  with  our  own  hands,  we  engage 
to  submit  to  all  superiors  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  lawful  church 
authorities,  in  case  our  conduct  may  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  any 
part  of  this  declaration  and  of  this  promise.”  It  was  this  innova¬ 
tion  especially  on  which  the  opposition  of  the  strictly  orthodox, 
which  had  been  ripening  in  secret,  grounded  its  complaint,  that 
the  Netherlands  Church  had  apostatized  from  its  ancient  faith, 
and  on  account  of  which,  it  demanded  a  return  to  the  old  church 
doctrines. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  literary  organ  of  this 
school,  i.  e.  of  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  church,  is  the  “  Theologi¬ 
cal  Contributions”,  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  jour¬ 
nals,  supplies  very  instnictive  articles  on  new  theological  works. 
“  So  far  as  the  spirit  of  this  journal  is  concerned,”  says  an  intelli¬ 
gent  writer,  “  it  rests  on  the  grammatico-historical  exposition  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  takes  unwearied  pains  to  build  on  the 
basis  of  a  rational  supranaturalisrn.  Of  the  German  works  which  it 
now  and  then  notices,  those  of  Bretschneider,  Winer,  and  Fritzsche 
receive  special  commendation.”  The  boast  of  this  journal,  as 
well  as  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs,  is  exegesis.  In  this 
department,  it  would  seek  to  reestablish  the  old  fame  of  Holland. 

II.  While  this  indifierence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  was 
increasing,  while  the  church  itself,  silently  or  openly,  was  de¬ 
parting  from  its  creed  on  many  points,  and  while  practical  religion 
was  losing  all  its  fervor,  a  new  school  sprung  up  with  determined 
energy,  at  once  assuming  the  exclusive  character  of  a  party.  Its 
true  origin  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  or  rather  to  the  wants  of  thd  soul.  The  individuals,  who 
first  gave  an  impulse  to  this  movement  were  William  Bilderdyk' 
and  his  two  scholars,  the  converted  Portuguese  Jew,  Isaac  da 
Costa  of  Amsterdam,  a  lawyer  and  also  a  poet,  and  Abraham 
Cappadose,  a  physician  at  the  Hague.  The  two  last  named, 
particularly,  exhibited  ill  their  various  writings,  with  great  empha¬ 
sis  and  in  all  its  strictness,  the  doctrine  of  election  which  was 

*  Tlip  modern  poetic  literature  of  Holland  lost  its  master  in  Bilderdyk.  He 
died  in  1831.  Tlie  depth  and  copiousness  of  his  talents,  his  mastery  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  tile  warmth  of  his  conceptions,  the  riches  of  his  invention — are  quali¬ 
ties,  some  one  of  which  may  be  found  in  this  or  that  living  poet ;  they  are 
united  in  the  degree  in  which  they  were  found  in  Bilderdyk,  in  no  one.”  Sup. 
Cons.  Lex.XXXll.  1840. 
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sinking  into  oblivion,  and  contended  for  the  abstract  predestina¬ 
tion,  maintained  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  educated  part  of  the 
community  was  first  afiected  by  their  writings  and  lectures.  The 
movement  then  rapidly  extended  among  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  views  of  the  party  were  first  publicly  preached  in  Ulrum, 
an  insignificant  village.  They  then  spread  into  the  provinces, 
particularly  Groningen,  Drenthe,  North  Brabant  and  Holland. 
Among  its  earnest  advocates  were  five  preachers,  De  Cock, 
Scholte,  Brummel  Karnp,  Van  Rhee  and  Meerburg.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  assumed  a  definite  shape,  when  De  Cock  and  Scholte,  in 
1833,  arrayed  themselves  against  an  ordinance,  by  setting  aside 
the  church  hymns  as  Siren  songs,  and  by  complaining  that  the 
whole  church  had  apostatized  from  the  truth.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  Oct.  1834,  a  separation  from  the  Reformed  church  was  public¬ 
ly  efiected.  The  new  community,  numbering,  as  its  adherents 
reported,  80,000  persons,  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
“tme  reformed  church”  ;  another  account  represents  the  commu¬ 
nicants  as  only  4000,  and  these,  almost  without  exception,  from 
the  lower  and  uneducated  classes.  In  1838,  a  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Scholte  in  Utrecht,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Christian  sep¬ 
arate  church.”  Other  churches  were  soon  established  elsewhere. 
They  adopted  the  Belgic  Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  as  the  expression  of  their 
faith.  The  ministers,  elders  and  deacons  were  chosen  by  the 
church.  The  ordination  of  a  minister  was  preceded  by  an  exam¬ 
ination,  when  he  was  required  to  subscribe  the  symbolical  books, 
“  since  they  agree  in  all  things  with  the  word  of  God.”  Such 
members  of  the  church  as  had  the  gift  of  expounding  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  might  preach,  with  the  consent  of  the  officers  of  the  church. 
The  laws  in  relation  to  marriage,  the  watch  over  the  moral  con¬ 
duct,  and  househoW  religious  instruction,  bore  the  stamp  of  great 
strictness. 

These  decided  movements  could  not,  of  course,  escape  the  an¬ 
imadversion  of  the  national  church  or  of  the  civil  government 
The  National  Synod  separated  the  true  reformers  from  their 
communion,  laid  the  doctrines  under  a  kind  of  interdict,  deposed 
the  preachers,  who  had  openly  espoused  the  party,  and  ordered 
the  schismatics  to  vacate  the  church  edifices  which  they  held,  as 
these  were  the  property  of  the  national  church.  The  govern¬ 
ment  confirmed  these  decisions,  and  ordered  the  military  to  lend 
their  assistance  in  executing  them  when  it  was  necessary.  In 
two  places,  detachments  of  curiassiers  were  stationed  to  exclude 
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the  dissenters  from  the  church.  This  precaution  gave  a  charac¬ 
ter  and  consequence  to  the  new  doctrines,  in  the  view  of  their 
supporters,  and  even  of  those,  who  were  before  indiflerent,  which 
they  had  not  possessed.  Instead  of  public  worship  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  numerous  private  meetings  were  held  in  the  fields,  in  the 
woods,  in  barns,  where  the  pastor  addressed  and  animated  his 
persecuted  flock.  The  laws  now  interposed  their  authority.  The 
meetings  of  the  “  true  reformers”  were  broken  up,  on  the  ground 
of  a  statute  which  was  in  force  when  the  French  had  possession 
of  the  country,  and  which  forbade  the  assembling  of  more  than 
twenty  persons  for  a  religious  purpose,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  government.  This  persecution  was  directed  particularly 
against  the  preacher  Scholte.  In  spite  of  his  own  defence  and 
of  able  influential  friends,  he  was  punished  with  fine  and  impri¬ 
sonment. 

Already,  numerous  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  king, 
in  which  the  adherents  of  the  new  movement,  appealing  to  the 
express  words  of  the  fundamental  law,  “  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  is  granted  to  all,”  and  “  the  public  exercise  of  any  form 
of  religious  belief  cannot  be  impeded,  except  where  the  peace  of 
society  is  disturbed,”  prayed  for  the  right  and  freedom  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  these  privileges.  After  the  first  sentence  of  the  civil  tribunal, 
and  before  the  court  to  which  the  defendants  had  appealed  had 
decided  the  case,  the  king,  on  the  13th  of  Dec.  1835,  published  a 
cabinet  rescript,  in  which  he  expressed  the  great  pain  which  the 
new  schism  had  occasioned  him,  authoritatively  required  the  dis¬ 
senters  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  refused  their 
request  to  be  authorized  to  maintain  public  worship  so  long  as 
they  did  not  submit  the  regulation  of  the  same  to  his  approval. 
Immediately  the  cou  t  of  appeal  at  the  Hague  affirmed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  court,  and,  by  a  circular  of  the  war  minister, 
different  detachments  of  the  army  received  orders  to  render  in¬ 
stant  and  efficient  aid  to  the  local  authorities  in  carrying  out  the 
measures  which  had  been  decided  upon  against  the  “  true  re¬ 
formers.”  Since  the  latter  were  not  all  frightened  by  these  move¬ 
ments,  but  rather  proceeded  in  their  meetings  as  before,  resort 
was  again  had  to  the  courts.  On  one  occasion,  when  Scholte  and 
seven  of  his  accused  friends,  left  the  court-house  at  Utrecht,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  infuriated  multitude.  The  house  in  which 
Scholte  took  refuge  was  assailed,  and  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  the  doors  and  windows  were  broken  in,  and 
further  excesses  were  with  difficulty  prevented.  All  such  things. 
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however,  only  increased  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  “  true  reform¬ 
ers,”  who  now  began  to  regard  themselves  as  martyrs  to  the 
pure  faith.  Their  number  increased,  distinguished  men  defended 
them,  and  the  government  were  made  to  feel  that  they  could  not 
violently  suppress  them. 

The  following  obsei-vations  upon  the  nature  of  this  movenient 
are  made  by  Dr.’  Ullmann :  “  As  we  are  here  concerned  only  with 
thatvvhich  is  properly  theological,  we  will  advert  simply  to  the  germ 
of  this  movement,  not  to  the  rind  that  is  partly  sour  and  unfit  to 
be  eaten,  and  in  which,  besides,  some  things  are  found  which  do 
not  at  all  belong  to  it.  The  essential,  theological  point,  however, 
the  object  after  which  the  party  is  striving,  is  to  reestablish  in  its 
entire  compass,  in  its  full  strength,  the  old  Dort  orthodoxy.  On  the 
way  to  this  object,  they  have  sometimes  proceeded  in  an  excited 
and  tumultuous  manner,  and  have  not  always  used  philosophical 
means ;  still,  this  rather  concerns  the  partial  development  and 
church  usage ;  and  on  this  point  alone  has  it  been  laid  hold  of  by 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  political  authorities  of  Holland, 
since  these  authorities,  altogether  unwilling  to  place  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  the  orthodox  on  account  of  their  creed,  have  labored 
merely  to  promote  the  unity  and  quiet  of  the  church.  We  are  far 
from  regarding  this  theological  movement  as  something  merely 
fantastic,  or  an  affected  prejudice  in  favor  of  what  is  old,  or  mere 
obstinacy,  or  at  all  as  hypocrisy ;  we  rather  find  it,  under  the 
relations  just  specified,  and  in  an  entirely  natural  form,  in  men 
that  have  spiritual  and  deep-felt  necessities  ;  and  we  recognize 
its  objective  justification  through  the  entire  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  history  of  Holland.  We  see  that  what  the  party 
in  question  strives  after  is  only  a  simple  thing.  These  men,  in 
whom  theology  is  not  merely  the  learning  which  has  been  wont 
hitherto  to  be  so  predominant,  search  for  religion,  and  in  this  re¬ 
ligion  not  that  which  in  its  main  features  is  theistic,  moral  and  ab¬ 
stract,  but  what  is  individual  and  living,  that  which  tends  to  seize 
strongly  and  permanently  upon  the  inmost  feelings  of  man.  They 
decidedly  elevate  above  everything  else  those  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which,  current  in  the  church  from  the 
beginning,  have  formed  especially  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical,  the  reformed  churches.  Thus,  as  laymen,  they  have  en¬ 
gaged,  not  in  a  critical,  analytical  process ;  they  have  rather  fol¬ 
lowed  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts ;  above  all  else,  they 
have  longed  for  something  to  quiet  a  troubled  conscience,  for  the 
certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  expiation ;  and  these 
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they  have  found  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfying  in  the  old 
church  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.  A 
theology,  which  would  in  the  first  place  still  investigate,  and 
which  might  possibly  lead  to  a  solution  of  difficulties,  or  to 
mere  negations ;  a  theology  always  occupied  with  that  which  is 
about  to  he,  subjected  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
was  to  them  a  nullity,  an  abhorrence.  They  would  have  a  firm 
creed  and  current  once  for  all,  a  theology,  that,  arising  from  the 
church,  should  serve  only  and  alone  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the 
church ;  they  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  belief  of  the  last 
ten  years  in  divine  revelation,  held  with  tolerable  uniformity,  hut 
they  summoned  all  men  to  reestablish  a  sharply  defined  church 
orthodoxy.  Hence  they  strenuously  urged  the  Dort  Confession, 
which  had  not  been  given  up  in  the  church  of  Holland,  and  they 
believed  that  the  church  could  retain  safe  and  unimpaired 
her  sacred  treasures  of  faith,  only  by  binding  all  her  servants 
strongly  on  this  Confession.  Now  we  cannot  refuse  to  justify  this 
feeling.  The  church  doctrine  has  certainly  the  right,  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  church,  of  being  taught  and  vindicated  ;  a  reaction 
against  the  earlier  state  of  things,  threatening  mischief  by  its 
theological  indifferentism  and  lukewarmness,  might  be  salutary ;  it 
was  good  also  to  remember  what  treasures  of  faith  and  of  thought 
are  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  which,  accord¬ 
ingly,  should  not  be  neglected,  or  be  cast  overboard  unnoticed. 
The  party  were  far  from  wishing  to  bring  back  church  orthodoxy  as 
a  mere  external  thing,  as  a  mere  law.  Its  genuine  representatives, 
especially  its  original  authors,  who  took  no  part  in  the  subsequent 
schism,  lived  in  fact,  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church,  and  endeavored,  partly  by  means  of  spirited 
and  persuasive  writings,  again  to  bring  near  and  implant  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  contemporaries  the  contents  of  the  church  creed. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  this  party  has  labored 
and  still  labors  under  defects  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  course  of  conduct  objectionable  in  several  respects, 
which  it,  as  a  party,  has  carried  out,  the  following  things  can¬ 
not  be  denied :  It  is  a  very  narrow  limit  in  which  to  confine 
the  thinking  and  life  of  the  Christian.  Not  only  Christian  faith, 
but  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  is,  with  the  adherents  of 
this  movement,  made  ready  once  for  all ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
its  adherents  misapprehend  what  is  human,  temporary  and  im¬ 
perfect  in  the  expression  of  the  symbols  of  which  the  men  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  were  the  authors,  so,  on  the  other  hand. 
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they  mistake  the  demand  of  our  times,  which  is  to  exhibit  the 
articles  of  faith,  in  themselves  unchangeable,  in  a  form  which 
springs  from  our  own  hearts  and  corresponds  to  our  necessities ; 
on  tlie  position  of  this  party  the  principle  of  freedom  and  progress 
is  lost; — a  principle  which  not  only  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
evangelical  church,  but  which  dwells  unalienably  in  Christianity; 
a  principle,  without  which  a  fresh  and  happy  development  of 
theology  is  inconceivable.  Consequently,  with  all  the  zeal  of 
this  party  for  the  church,  they  neglect,  at  the  same  time,  that 
power — a  sound  culture  of  theology — without  which  the  duration 
of  a  truly  living  church,  especially  an  evangelical  one,  is  not  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  Journals,  successive¬ 
ly  originated  by  them,  “  The  Voices  of  the  Netherlands,”  “  The 
Olive  Branch,”  and  “  The  Reformation,”  the  practical  and  the 
edifying  widely  predominate,  while  that  which  is  properly  scien¬ 
tific  is  altogether  subordinate,  yea  in  a  measure,  it  plays  a  melan¬ 
choly  part.  But  if  the  evangelical  church  must  be  always  so  con¬ 
stituted,  that  a  sound  Christian  theology  and  its  free  movement 
will  have,  throughout  its  entire  organization,  the  adequate  room 
and  a  corresponding  interest,  then  a  movement,  which  either  neg¬ 
lects  this  scientific  development,  or  hinders  its  vigorous  action,  can 
never  be  considered,  whatever  good  it  may  do  elsewhere,  as  the 
pure  expression  of  the  evangelical  and  Protestant  principle  and 
spirit.” 

III.  Since  in  the  way  just  described,  one  of  these  parties,  with 
all  its  zeal  for  theological  learning,  is  deficient  in  a  fresh  religious 
and  Christian  life,  as  well  as  in  doctrinal  precision,  while  the 
other  party,  with  its  burning  zeal  for  the  church  and  the  faith  of 
the  fathers,  is  lacking  in  free  and  fundamental  views  of  science, 
the  necessity  occurred  of  a  third  party,  to  stand  between  the 
other  two,  whose  proper  office  would  be  to  combine,  and  bring  in¬ 
to  a  higher  unity,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  belonging  to  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  inward,  living  piety  of  the  other,  and  so  avoid  the 
defects  of  both.  Thus,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  elements  of 
the  modern  German  theology  coojierated  to  excite  and  direct  in¬ 
quiry,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  which  had  been 
awakened  by  Professor  Van  Heusde,  the  active  Christian 
Platonist,*  there  arose  what  has  been  commonly  called  the  Gro- 

'  Philip  Van  Heusde  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  177t',  studied  under  Wytten- 
bach  at  Leyden,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Eloquence 
and  Greek  Literature  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  in  1803.  He  died,  while  on 
ajourney,  at  Geneva,  on  the  28th  of  July,  183L>.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
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ningen  School.  Its  object  was  an  attempt  to  effect  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  other  two  parties  ;  still  it  does  not  anxiously  seek 
to  accord  with  the  methods  of  thinking  adopted  by  them,  or  to 
bring  together,  mechanically,  a  third  party  from  the  elements  of 
the  other  two  ;  but  it  rests  on  a  principle  of  its  own,  and  proceeds 
with  the  fresh  energy  of  a  living  development.  This  movement 
does  not  exhibit  the  fleeting  indefiniteness  of  the  old  rational  su- 
pranaturalism,  nor  the  exclusive  party  character  of  the  opposing 
orthodox  school.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  is  occupied  especially 
with  the  department  of  science,  we  may  well  name  it  a  school, 
though  one  of  its  representatives  protests  against  this  appella¬ 
tion,  because  a  sharply  defined,  sectarian  mode  of  thinking  can¬ 
not  be  affirmed  of  it.  Its  organ  is  the  “  Truth  in  Love,”  (Waar- 
heid  in  Liefde).  Its  fundamental  principle  is,  that  the  Christian 
life  is  the  life  of  communion  with  God,  as  this  life  was  exhibited 
in  its  untroubled  purity  and  creative  fulness  in  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  and  from  him,— -enlightening,  sanctifying,  redeeming,— 
spreads  over  the  entire  circle  of  humanity,  for  the  edification  of 
the  people  of  God.  Its  position  is  that  of  Christian  science,  so 
far  as  it  vindicates  freedom  of  discussion  and  the  use  of  criticism, 
while  both  these  are  employed  on  the  fundamental  basis,  not 
merely  of  a  religious,  but  of  a  specifically  Christian  sentiment 

The  more  exact  distinctions,  however,  between  the  Groningen 
theology  and  the  opposing  schools  are  these.  It  differs  from  the 
older  supranaturalism  particularly  in  the  fact,  that  without  neg¬ 
lecting  exegesis,  it,  at  the  same  time,  makes  use  of  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  method,  i.  e.  it  seeks  for  the  internal  grounds  of  the  Christian 
truths  ;  it  treats  Christianity  more  in  its  completeness,  as  a  new 
principle  of  the  entire  life  of  man,  than  as  a  mere  rule  or  doctrine. 
Accordingly,  it  does  not  find  the  central  point  of  Christianity  in 
rules  or  doctrines,  but  in  the  person  of  Christ,'  in  the  person  of 
the  God-man,  fully  revealing  the  Divinity,  and  thus  redeeming 
and  atoning.  From  this  central  point,  it  seeks  to  represent  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  living,  organic  whole,  and  by  this  mode  of  representa¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  confine  itself  merely  to  the  Scriptures,  though  in 
no  manner  does  it  put  them  into  the  back-ground  ;  but,  placing  it- 

dent  of  Plato.  Among  his  writings  are,  Specimen  Criticum  in  Platonein,  Ini- 
tia  Philosophiae  Platonicae,  Scliolae  Socraticae,  4  vola.,  Characterisini  Prin- 
cipum  Philosophorum  Veteriim,  and  Schola  Polybiana.  His  life  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  nephew,  J.  A.  C.  Rovers,  Utrecht,  1841. 

*  To  put  doctrines  in  the  place  of  tlie  person  of  our  Lord,  was,  according  to 
the  Groningen  school,  an  invention  of  neology,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv. 
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self  on  a  more  general  historical  position,  it  includes,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  developed  history  of  the  church,  in  order  to  show 
how,  in  this  history,  the  living  influences,  proceeding  from  Christ, 
have  been  proved  and  confirmed ;  and  how,  thereby,  many  things 
have  been  made  clear  to  us,  which  we  should  not  so  fully  under¬ 
stand  by  the  representations  of  the  Gospel,  which  rather  presents 
germs  and  suggestions. 

With  the  recent,  high-toned  orthodoxy,  the  Groningen  school 
has  come,  as  it  seems,  into  more  earnest  conflict  than  with  the 
older,  more  quiet  school.  It  stands  in  special  opposition  to  the 
former  from  the  fact,  that  though  it  recognizes,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  importance  of  history  for  the  Christian  faith  and  theological 
science,  yet  it  can  regard  no  point  in  the  historical  development 
as  fixing  a  standard  for  all  future  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
maintains,  that  every  period,  awakened  to  its  spiritual  wants,  will 
always  start  anew  the  problem  how  it  shall  take  up,  in  its  own 
manner,  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith  (its  integrity  being 
unimpaired),  and  how  it  shall,  in  a  corresponding  manner,  ex¬ 
press  its  own  stages  of  growth.  Accordingly,  it  does  not  bind  our 
mode  of  comprehending  the  faith  to  the  formulas  of  church  Con¬ 
fessions.  In  opposition  to  symbolism,  it  adopts  the  principle  of 
freedom,  of  which  it  makes  actual  use  in  relation  to  several  modes 
of  representation  adopted  by  the  church.  Still,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Groningen  school  by  no  means  assume  a  nega¬ 
tive  or  hostile  attitude  towards  the  church  doctrines  on  essential 
points,  but  on  the  basis  of  Christian  theism,  it  recognizes  every¬ 
thing  which  we  regard  as  fundamental  in  the  church  doctrines, 
namely,  the  godhead  of  Christ,  native  depravity,  the  positive  char¬ 
acter  of  sin,  the  need  of  the  atonement,  the  effecting  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  expiation  through  Christ,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  church  and  its  means  of  grace,  the  Christian  eschatology,  with 
the  exception,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  of  only  a  single  impor¬ 
tant  point — the  doctrine  of  satisfaction — which  it  actively  opposes 
in  the  form  adopted  by  the  church. 

If  we  now  briefly  recapitulate,  it  will  appear,  that  in  Holland, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  first  two  dccenniums  of 
the  present,  theology  was  in  a  quiet  state,  still  relying  on  the  an¬ 
cient  faith,  but  yet  in  silence  deviating  from  it  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  ;  the  theologian  was  Christian  in  his  motives,  and  at  the 
furthest  remove  from  aught  unchurchlike  in  his  feelings ;  but  still 
a  mere  learned  interest  predominated,  while  he  was  wanting  in 
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fresh,  living,  spiritual  activity. ^  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  second 
decennium  of  the  present  century,  a  decidedly  regressive  party 
has  arisen,  animated  by  great  energy  of  religions  feeling  and  re¬ 
gard  for  antiquity,  very  zealous  for  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  yet 
looking,  in  a  manner  quite  exclusive,  only  to  the  stability  and  ab¬ 
solute  unity  of  the  church — not  to  evangelical  freedom,  and  that 
growth  of  science  which  rests  upon  it.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
third  decennium,  both  parties,  but  particularly  the  last,  are  met  by 
a  living,  progressive  movement,  striving  for  a  new  development, 
which  is  to  rest  on  a  Christian  basis,  mingling  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  science,  treating  the  doctrines,  which  lie  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Christian  life,  with  spirit  and  learning ;  while,  by 
means  of  the  evangelical  freedom  which  it  has  strenuously  de¬ 
fended,  it  seeks  to  clothe  these  doctrines  in  new,  higher,  and  more 
vital  forms.  A  clear,  practical  understanding  is  characteristic  of 
the  first  party ;  a  warm,  excited  imagination,  fervent  feeling,  and 
a  will  energetic  and  even  violent,  are  predominant  in  the  second 
party ;  the  third  strives  for  an  harmonious  union  of  thought  and 
feeling,  for  a  theology  that  can  satisfy  the  entire  man.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  leading  principle,  the  orthodox  party  stands  on 
the  position  of  Calvinistic  Particidarism,  while  the  two  other  par¬ 
ties  represent  the  Christian  Universality,  with  the  exception,  that 
the  specific  peculiarity  of  Christianity  is  brought  out  by  the  Gro¬ 
ningen  school  more  prominently,  while  it  also  connects  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  salvation  more  definitely  to  the  person  and  redeeming 
work  of  Christ.  The  only  contest,  of  a  very  decided  type,  that 
has  occurred,  was  between  the  regressive  and  the  progressive  par¬ 
ties,  in  relation  to  the  binding  nature  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  Symbols  of  the  Netherlands  church.  Between  the  older  Hol¬ 
land  theology  and  the  modern  Groningen  school,  there  is,  properly, 
no  opposition,  but  only  a  difference,  and  a  difference  of  that  na¬ 
ture  as  will  again  form,  in  various  degrees,  a  transition  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

The  preceding  sketches  will  make  the  positions  which  we  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  this  article,  obvious  to  all,  viz.  That  the 
entire  condition  of  theology  in  Holland  is  incomparably  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  that  of  the  German  theology.  “  The  three  parties,  that 
have  been  characterized,  stand  on  Christian  ground ;  all  acknowl- 

*  These  are  the  words  of  Ulltnann.  That  they  express  a  somewhat  too  fa- 
Torable  view  of  the  state  of  piety  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  representing  that  a  sad  de¬ 
generacy,  both  in  religious  feeling  and  opinion,  had  been  long  going  on. 
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edge  in  Christianity,  both  historically  and  doctrinally,  objective 
troth,  and  a  divine  revelation  ;  all,  in  the  last  resort,  would  draw 
their  Christian  knowledge  from  the  Scriptures ;  they  desire  an 
evangelical  church  in  its  purity  and  primitive  character;!  they 
would  have  it  independent,  and  as  a  source  of  living,  moral  en¬ 
ergy  for  the  present  times.  The  difference  between  them  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  rather  general  than  specific;  it  lies  rather  in  the  how 
than  in  the  what ;  it  has  reference  more  to  the  means,  by  which 
Uie  end  should  be  reached,  than  to  the  end  itself  This  simpler, 
and,  with  all  its  differences,  more  homogeneous  condition  of  things 
is  very  well  adapted  to  establish  not  only  for  the  combatants 
generally,  a  more  quiet  and  a  safer  position,  but  to  give  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  movement  a  more  definite  consciousness  of  the  nature 
of  the  reformation  that  is  sought  If  these  relations  are  in  fact  such 
as  have  been  indicated,  the  new  school,  while  in  contrast  with 
the  old,  it  possesses  a  fresher  life  and  in  a  measure  new  materials, 
and  while  in  contrast  with  the  strict  orthodox  party,  it  represents 
and  employs  the  principle  of  a  free,  scientific  development,  it  may 
very  well,  without  presumption,  cherish  the  feeling  that  it  has  a 
reformatory  mission,  because  it  has  the  necessary  marks, — viz.  its 
being  grounded  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
church,  joined  with  a  more  active  progress,  the  holding  on  to  the 
old  and  everlasting  foundations,  and  the  manifest  inelination  to  use 
the  elements  of  culture  which  exist  in  the  present  time.” 

We  subjoin  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  modes 
of  worship  of  the  Reformed  church.^  The  whole  number  of 
churches  in  the  Reformed  communion  is  1229,  of  preachers  1449, 
with  a  population  of  1,608,000.  South  Holland  contains  the 
largest  number  of  souls  belonging  to  this  communion,  viz.  322,000 ; 
Brabant,  the  smallest,  44,000.  The  three  universities,  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  contained  in  1840,  1399  students,  or  one 


*  Those  assertions  are  to  be  taken  with  some  abatement  in  relation  to  a  con* 
giderable  part  at  least  of  the  first  party,  or  the  national  church. 

*  There  are  in  Holland  32,000  Mennonitcs,  5000  Remonstrants  (Arminiana), 
60,000  Lutherans,  2000  members  of  smaller  Protestant  sects,  878,000  Roman 
Catholics,  of  whom  three  or  four  thousand  are  Jansenists,  and  51,000  Jews,  divi¬ 
ded  into  one  hundred  and  eighteen  societies.  Most  of  the  Catholics  are  in  the 
two  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Holland.  The  Lutherans  are  divided  into  two 
parties,  tlie  smaller  numbering  a  population  of  12,000.  The  Lutherans  are  fa¬ 
vored  with  more  privileges  than  are  conceded  to  any  other  class  of  dissenters. 
The  Keinonstrants  have  no  creed  whatever.  Their  preachers  are  educated  at 
the  Athenaeum  at  Amsterdam.  Their  number  is  diminishing.  In  1809,  they  had 
thirty-four  churches ;  now  they  number  but  twenty.  They  have  exhibited 
strong  tendencies  towards  Polish  unitarianism. 
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student  to  1626  of  the  population.  About  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  were  at  Leyden.  One  third  were  studying  theology ;  one 
third,  law ;  four  fifteenths,  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  one  fif¬ 
teenth,  philology,  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

Public  worship  in  the  national  church  is  here,  as  it  is  every¬ 
where,  an  image  of  the  character  of  the  nation.  No  bell  sounds 
to  call  the  worshippers  to  the  house  of  God.  There  are  bells,  in¬ 
deed,  but  they  are  not  rung  for  this  purpose,  even  among  the 
Catholic  communities,  at  least  where  they  are  in  the  minority  of 
the  population.  There  is  preaching  twice  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
country,  and  still  oftener  in  the  city ;  in  the  forenoon  from  a  text 
selected  by  the  preacher ;  in  the  afternoon  from  the  Heidelberg 
catechism.  Four  times  a  year  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  celebrated. 
On  the  Sunday  before  (in  the  cities  a  serihon  is  preached  on  one 
of  the  secular  days),  a  preparatory  exercise  or  examination  is 
held.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  communion  Sabbath,  a  remem¬ 
brance,  so-call?d,  or  a  thanksgiving  service  is  held.  Baptism  is  ad¬ 
ministered  before  the  whole  church  only  on  Sunday ;  in  the 
larger  churches  every  Sabbath,  in  the  smaller  on  the  first  Sabbath 
in  every  month.  In  addition  to  the  three  great  festivals.  Good 
Friday  and  Ascension  day  are  observed  with  religious  services. 
Public  worship  commonly  begins,  where  there  are  organs,  (for 
their  use  has  not  been  prohibited  in  the  Reformed  church,  and 
they  are  found  in  many  country  congregations),  with  a  voluntary 
on  the  organ.  Then  the  reader  recites  a  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
selected  by  the  preacher.  All  the  passages  which  are  read  in 
the  churches,  and  all  the  texts  of  sermons,  must  be  taken  from 
the  authorized  version — the  State  Bible  of  1637.  The  preacher 
immediately  upon  his  entrance  into  the  church  ascends  the  pul¬ 
pit,  awaits  the  reading  of  the  chapter,  and  at  its  close  makes  a 
short  prayer.  He  then  gives  out  a  psalm  or  hymn,  from  the 
psalm-book  newly  edited  in  1773,  or  from  the  hymn-book  intro¬ 
duced  in  1807.  After  the  singing,  which  is  commonly  monotonous 
and  very  imperfectly  performed,  there  commonly  follows  an  ad¬ 
dress,  or  some  prefatory  remarks,,  in  relation  to  special  events,  or 
to  the  general  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  which  point  to  the 
contents  of  the  sermon.  The  preacher  then  offers  a  prayer,  which, 
on  account  of  its  usual  length,  is  called  the  great  prayer.  It  is 
not  framed  according  to  any  prescribed  form,  but  the  matter  is 
left  entirely  to  the  preacher,  who  adapts  it  to  the  theme  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Then  follows  the  singing  of  a  short  psalm  or  hymn. 
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which  is  succeeded  by  the  reading  of  the  text  and  the  sermon. 
This  still  retains,  in  many  places,  the  old  analytical  divisions* 
first,  the  explanation  of  the  text  and  context,  word  for  word,  exe- 
getically ;  secondly,  the  exposition,  in  which  the  truths  contained 
or  implied  in  the  text,  are  developed ;  and  thirdly,  the  apphca- 
tion.  Still,  in  recent  times,  a  greater  freedom  has  prevailed!  In 
accordance  with  the  example  of  the  eminent  pulpit  orator.  Van 
der  Palm,  the  synthetical  mode  of  composing  sermons  has  come 
into  use,  which  often  departs  both  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Scriptures,  thus  abandoning  the  old  method,  without  substi¬ 
tuting  anything  better  in  its  place.  The  sermons  are  generally 
long,  and  weary  by  their  repetitions.  It  is  customary  to  expound, 
for  the  afternoon  service,  whole  books  of  the  Bible  in  connection. 
This  is  called  the  biblical  exercise.  The  sermon  is  succeeded 
by  an  extempore  prayer,  a  hymn  or  a  psalm,  and  the  apostolic  be¬ 
nediction,  the  organ  playing  while  the  assembly  depart  Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  great  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  preachers  in 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  liturgical  and  church  formularies.  The 
first  liturgy  was  an  extract  from  the  Latin  of  Johann  Von  Lasco ; 
the  same  was  introduced  in  1566,  as  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  Liturgy  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
in  this  form,  it  has  come  down  to  the  present  time.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  church  and  family  prayers,  gf  several  formularies 
for  the  baptism  of  children  and  adults,  for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the 
excommunication  of  unworthy  members  of  the  church,  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  penitents,  the  ordination  of  ministers,  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons,  and  for  use  in  sickness.  These  formularies,  of  which  only 
those  relating  to  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  now  used, 
are  commonly  appended  to  the  Psalm-book. 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  Scottish  church.  The  preacher  sits  at  the  centre  of  a  long, 
white  covered  table,  surrounded  by  the  communicants  of  all  condi¬ 
tions,  even  the  king  himself  among  his  subjects.  The  preacher 
breaks  the  bread  with  the  words,  “  The  bread,  which  we  break, 
is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ then  he  presents  it, 
with  the  words,  “  Take,  eat,”  to  the  two  guests  sitting  at  his  side, 
and  to  the  two  opposite,  partakes  himself,  and  then  hands  it  to 
those  sitting  near.  When  all  have  eaten,  he  takes  the  cup,  with 
the  words,  “  The  cup  of  blessing,  wherewith  we  bless,  is  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  take,  drink  ye  all  of  it,”  and 
presents  it  to  the  guests  at  his  side.  The  Supper  is  celebrated 
quarterly.  Previously,  the  pastor  and  one  or  two  elders,  visit  the 
14* 
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members  of  the  church  at  their  houses,  in  order  to  invite  them  to 
the  ordinance.  Then  follows  a  preparatory  service  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  or  in  the  week  before  the  communion.  In  order  to  hold 
private  religious  meetings,  the  permission  of  the  pastor  is  neces¬ 
sary.  They  are  much  less  frequent  than  formerly.  Attendance 
on  pubhc  worship  and  upon  the  Supper  is  very  general.  Some 
members  of  the  church,  after  pubhc  service,  follow  the  preacher 
to  his  house,  in  order  to  hear  further  explanations  of  the  topics 
brought  forward  in  the  sermon.  The  Sabbath  is  observed  with 
great  stillness ;  the  hum  of  business  is  hushed ;  all  shops,  offices, 
etc.  are  closed.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  the  ministerial  office 
held  in  so  great  consideration  as  in  Holland,  though  the  income 
of  the  clergy  is  very  small,  while  it  has  no  perquisites  or  immuni¬ 
ties.  The  title  of  the  preacher  is  Domine. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  RESURRECTION  AND  ASCENSION  OF  OUR  LORD. 

By  E.  Robinson,  Prof,  in  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New  York. 

The  great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead, 
by  which  “  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,”i 
and  in  which  “  God  fulfilled  unto  the  children  the  promise  made 
unto  their  fathers,”^  stands  out  everywhere  prominently  on  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament,  as  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Christian’s  faith,  and  the  earnest  of  his  own  future  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  burden  of  Paul’s  preaching  was,  “  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures.”^ 
The  apostle  goes  on  likewise  strongly  to  affirm,  that  “  if  Christ 
be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also 
vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God ;  because 
we  have  testified  of  God,  that  he  raised  up  Christ ;  whom  he 
raised  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise  not.”^ 

Yet  with  all  this  certainty  as  to  the  great  fact  itself,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  in  respect  to  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  important  event,  difficulties  are  presented  to  the  mind  even 


*  Ro.'n.  1:2. 


*  Acts  13:  32,  33. 


3  1  Cor.  15:  3, 4. 


♦  1  Cor.  15: 14, 15. 
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of  the  sincere  inquirer,  by  the  different  manner  in  which  the  four 
Evangelists  have  placed  these  circumstances  on  record.  Not 
that  the  facts  recorded  by  them  are  in  a  single  instance  incon¬ 
sistent  with  each  other ;  but  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  harmoniz¬ 
ing  the  four  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  a  full  and 
complete  order  and  sequence  of  the  events,  so  natural  and  con¬ 
sistent  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  understanding  of  all.  To  do 
tiiis  in  any  good  degree  there  must  be  introduced  somethmg  of 
hypothesis.  Certain  things  must  be  assumed  as  links,  to  connect 
facts  otherwise  isolated.  Now  there  is  of  course,  just  here,  room 
for  difference  of  taste  and  of  judgment,  as  also  some  scope  for 
fancy  ;  and  it  has  therefore  come  to  pass,  that  while  few,  if  any, 
honest  minds  have  ever  been  driven  into  unbelief  by  these  al¬ 
leged  difficulties,  yet  on  the  other  hand  hardly  any  two  interpret¬ 
ers  have  ever  followed  precisely  the  same  track  in  harmonizing 
the  four  narratives  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  also  true,  that 
more  of  these  apparent  difficulties  are  found  in  this  short  section 
of  the  Gospel  history,  than  in  almost  all  the  rest 
One  fruitful  source  of  apparent  or  alleged  difficulty  in  the  case 
before  us,  is  the  proneness  of  the  reader  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  each  evangelist  would  naturally  present  an  account  of  all 
the  circumstances  accompanying  and  following  our  Lord’s  resur¬ 
rection.  On  the  supposition  of  such  an  intent,  there  would  in¬ 
deed  be  obstacles  next  to  insurmountable  in  the  way  of  harmo¬ 
nizing  the  various  narratives  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire  incom¬ 
patibility  of  such  a  view  with  any 'and  every  idea  of  inspiration 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  penmen.  For  this  reason,  apparently, 
it  has  been  a  favorite  position  with  the  opposers  of  inspiration 
and  of  Christianity  in  general,  thus  to  represent  the  Evangelists 
as  following  different  and  uncertain  traditions,  and  each  as  hav¬ 
ing  given  ail  that  he  knew;  and  then  to  press  the  difficulties  and 
discrepancies  arising  from  this  hypothesis,  as  sufficient  not  only 
to  disprove  inspiration,  but  also  to  overthrow  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history.  1  Yet  to  perceive  that  this  position  is  wholly  un¬ 
tenable,  there  is  necessary  only  a  very  slight  inspection  of  the 
sacred  pages.  As  the  writers  of  the  Grospels,  acting  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  have  not  seen  fit  to  record  aU  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  our  Lord,  but  each  has  selected  those  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  specific  object  he  had  in  view ; — as,  too,  the  first 
three  Evangelists  have  given  us,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  acts 
and  discourses  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  and  speak  solely  of  one  visit 


‘  De  Wette’s  Handbuch  passim.  Strauss’s  Leben  Jesu. 
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to  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  his  last  Passover ;  while  John  de* 
scribes  chiefly  his  visits  and  teaching  at  or  near  the  Holy  city;— 
so  in  their  narratives  of  the  scenes  of  the  resurrection  each  writer 
follows  his  own  eclectic  method,  and  records  what  appertained  to 
his  own  particular  purpose  or  experience.  Thus  Matthew  speaks 
only  of  a  single  appearance  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  namely, 
that  to  the  women,  which  is  not  referred  to  by  either  of  the  other 
evangelists ;  while  he  mentions  but  one  in  Galilee.  Mark  enu¬ 
merates  three  other  appearances  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  says  nothing 
of  Gralilee  ;  although  he  records  the  charge  of  the  angel,  that  the 
disciples  should  repair  thither.  Luke  also  speaks  of  three  ap¬ 
pearances  (one  of  them  different)  at  Jerusalem ;  but  he  too  has 
not  a  word  of  Galilee.  John  again  has  likewise  three  appear¬ 
ances  at  Jemsalem  (one  of  them  still  difierent) ;  and  describes 
another  interview  with  the  disciples  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.  And  what  perhaps  is  still  more  remarkable,  only  Mark 
and  Luke  make  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s 
ascension.  Amid  all  this  diversity  of  presentation,  there  is  ob¬ 
viously  no  room  for  the  idea  of  an  intended  completeness. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  Article,  not  to  discuss  every  ca¬ 
vil  which  the  acuteness  of  unbelief  may  raise  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  Gospel  History ;  but  rather  to  suggest  and  elucidate 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  order  of  the  events,  and  to 
dwell  only  upon  those  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth.  These,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  arise  to  us  from  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  writers ;  who, 
in  their  narration  of  facts,  have  not  seen  fit  to  introduce  all  the 
minor  connecting  circumstances,  without  which  we,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  are  unable  to  gain  a  complete  and  connected  view 
of  the  whole  ground.  Had  we  all  these  facts,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  rest  assured,  that  this  part  of  the  sacred  his¬ 
tory  would  prove  to  be  as  exact,  as  consistent,  and  as  complete, 
as  any  and  every  other  portion  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  perusing  the  following  pages,  the  reader  will  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  have  before  him  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels ; 
or  at  least  to  make  constant  reference  to  his  Greek  Testament 


$  1.  The  Time  of  the  Resurrection. 

Matt.  2S:  1,  2.  Mark  1C:  1,  2,  9.  Luke  24:  1.  John  20:  1. 

That  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  took  place  before  full  day-light 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  follows  from  the  unanimous  testi- 
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niony  of  the  Evangelists  respecting  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the 
sepulchre.  But  the  exact  time  at  which  he  rose  is  nowhere  speci¬ 
fied.  According  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  the  Sabbath 
ended  and  the  next  day  began  at  sunset ;  so  that  had  the  resur¬ 
rection  occurred  even  before  midnight,  it  would  still  have  been 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  third  day  after  our  Lord’s 
burial.  The  earthquake  had  taken  place  and  the  stone  had  been 
rolled  away  before  the  arrival  of  the  women ;  and  so  far  as  the 
immediate  narrative  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  all 
this  might  not  have  happened  some  hours  earlier.  Yet  the  words 
of  Mark  in  another  place  render  it  certain,  that  there  could  have 
been  no  great  interval  between  these  events  and  the  arrival  of  the 
women ;  since  he  affirms  in  v.  9,  that  Jesus  “  had  risen  nQm,  early, 
the  first  day  of  the  week  while  in  v.  2,  he  states  that  the  women 
went  out  Xiav  jiQtat,  “  very  early”  A  like  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  the  affrighted  guards  first  went  to  inform  the  chief 
priests  of  these  events,  when  the  women  returned  to  the  city 
(Matt.  28:  11)  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  after  having 
been  thus  terrified  by  the  earthquake  and  the  appearance  of  an  an¬ 
gel,  they  would  have  waited  any  very  long  time  before  sending 
information  to  their  employers. — The  body  of  Jesus  had  therefore 
probably  lain  in  the  tomb  not  less  than  about  thirty-six  hours. 

The  scene  of  the  actual  resurrection,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
seen  fit  to  disclose.  The  circumstances  of  that  awful  moment,  so 
fraught  with  importance  to  angels  and  to  men,  remain  to  us 
shrouded  in  darkness.  The  sacred  writers  have  narrated  only 
what  they  saw  after  the  sepulchre  was  empty.  We  know  only 
that  without  the  tomb  “  there  was  a  great  earthquake ;  for  the  an¬ 
gel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back 
the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it ;  his  countenance  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow.”  But  what  had 
passed  within  the  tomb  ?  When  Jesus  called  Lazarus  forth  out  of 
lus  sepulchre,  “  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  gmve-clothes ;  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.”^ 
But  when  our  Lord  himself  arose,  no  voice  of  power  thus  called 
him  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot.  In  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sep¬ 
ulchre,  through  almighty  power,  his  spirit  revived,  unseen  and  un¬ 
known  to  every  mortal  eye.  Angels  ministered  unto  him,  and 
opened  before  him  the  door  of  the  tomb.  Here  was  no  straggle, 
no  agony,  no  confused  haste ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  “  the  linen 
clothes  lying,  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying 


>  John  11;  44. 
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with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself, "i 
all  testify  of  peace,  deliberation,  and  composure.  Who  ftirnished 
the  risen  Lord  with  raiment?  for  his  own  garments  had  been 
parted,  by  lot,  among  the  soldiers.  Who  staunched  the  wound 
in  his  side,  that  was  probably  intended  to  pierce  his  heart  ?  Faith 
answers  these,  and  all  such  questions  without  difficulty :  To  that 
omnipotence  which  raised  him  from  the  dead,  to  the  angels  who 
thus  attended  upon  him  in  the  resurrection,  it  would  be  a  light 
thing  indeed  to  minister  to  these  physical  wants.  More  we  can¬ 
not  know. 


§  2.  The  Visit  of  the  Women  to  the  Sepulchre. 

Matt.  528:  1—8.  Mark  1C:  1—8.  Luke  524:  1—11.  Jolin  20:  1, 52. 

The  first  notices  we  have  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  According  to  Luke,  the  women 
who  had  stood  by  the  cross,  went  home  and  rested  during  the 
sabbath  (23:  56) ;  and  Mark  adds  that  after  the  sabbath  was  end¬ 
ed,  that  is,  after  sun-set,  and  during  the  evening,  they  prepared 
spices  in  order  to  go  and  embalm  our  Lord’s  body.  They  were 
either  not  aware  of  the  previous  embalming  by  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus ;  or  else  they  also  wished  to  testify  their  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  to  their  Lord,  by  completing,  more  perfectly,  what  before  had 
been  done  in  haste ;  John  19:  40 — 42. 

It  is  in  just  this  portion  of  the  history,  which  relates  to  the  visit  of 
the  women  to  the  tomb  and  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  them,  that 
most  of  the  alleged  difficulties  and  discrepancies  in  this  part  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  are  found.  We  will  therefore  take  up  the  chief 
of  them  in  their  order. 

1.  The  Time.  All  the  Evangelists  agree  in  saying  that  the  wo¬ 
men  went  out  very  early  to  the  sepulchre.  Matthew’s  expression 
is :  iniqimaxovajj  sc.  rifisQu,  as  ike  day  was  dawning.  Mark’s 

words  are:  Xiav  nQmi,  very  early ;  which  indeed  are  less  definite, 
but  are  appropriate  to  denote  the  same  point  of  time ;  see  v.  9, 
and  also  nqeat  hvv-fpv  Xlav,  Mark  1:  35.  Luke  has  the  more  poetic 
term :  oq&qov  ^a&eog,  deep  morning,  i.  e.  early  dawn.  John’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  likewise  definite  :  riQm,  axouag  in  ovaijg,  early,  while  it 
was  yet  dark.  All  these  expressions  go  to  fix  the  time  at  what  we 
call  early  dawn,  or  early  ticiliglU ;  after  the  break  of  day,  but  while 
the  light  is  yet  struggling  with  darkness.2 


‘  John  20:  6,  7. 

•  So  the  Homeric  ir^oxoTitTrXoe  11.  1.  al.  See  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  ed. 
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Tlius  far  there  is  no  difficulty ;  and  none  would  ever  arise,  had 
not  Mark  added  the  phrase  avare(Xuvto<i  too  jji/bu,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  every  law  of  the  Aorist,  must  be  translated :  the  sun  being 
risen;  or,  as  the  English  version  has  it,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
These  words  seem,  at  first,  to  be  at  direct  variance  both  with  the 
Uav  ngm  of  Mark  himself,  and  with  the  language  of  the  other 
Evangelists.  The  ways  in  which  interpreters  have  attempted  to 
harmonize  this  apparent  discrepancy,  are  chiefly  the  three  follow¬ 
ing. 

(1)  “  The  veiy  early  of  Mark  and  the  other  evangelists  refers  to 
the  time  when  the  women  set  off  from  their  home ;  the  sun-rising, 
to  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  tomb.”  So  West,  Benson,  and 
others.  This  would  include  a  longer  interval  of  time  than  could 
well  have  been  occupied  in  going  from  the  city  to  the  sepulchre, 
unless  they  loitered  by  the  way  ;  which  is  not  likely.  Besides,  the 
language  of  Luke  and  John,  and  most  naturally  that  of  Matthew, 
seems  to  refer  the  “  early  dawn”  to  the  arrival  of  the  women  at 
the  place.  In  Mark,  likewise,  the  two  phrases,  Xiav  nqm  and 
amietlanog  t.  both  qualify  the  clause  tQ'iovtai  im  to  (jivij- 
lisiov,  one  just  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  it  seems,  therefore, 
philologically  impossible  to  refer  them  to  different  points  of  time. 

(2)  “  Cod.  D.  s.  Bezae  reads  here  uvaitXXoviog.  Cod.  K.  s.  Colb. 
with  several  cursive  Mss.,  and  also  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  insert  e« 
before  avatslXavrog.  By  adopting  one  of  these  readings,  the  seem¬ 
ing  inconsistency  is  removed.”  So  Newcome.  But  the  whole 
weight  of  authority  is  the  other  way ;  and  no  editor  of  the  New 
Testament  has  ever  ventured  to  adopt  either  of  these  readings. 
Both  are  regarded  by  Griesbach  and  other  editors  as  obviously 
mere  expedients  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  But  they  do  not  even 
do  this.  The  insertion  of  hi  is  incompatible  with  the  Aorist  form 
of  the  verb ;  while  the  present  uvaTtXXovTog,  so  far  as  it  marks 
only  the  rising  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  is  itself  just  as  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  preceding  Xiav  ngan.  It  matters  very  little  here, 
whether  the  sun  was  in  the  act  of  rising,  or  already  just  risen. 

(3)  “  The  idea  of  sunrise  is  a  relative  one.  The  sun  is  already 
risen,  when  as  yet  it  is  not  visible  in  the  heavens ;  for  the  mom- 


Lips.  II.  p.  181  :  lartov  Sa  oie  x^oxCirtTrioe  ^<>>9  17  I'xo'od  ri  xatwxriQov  irt 
0Korov9f  (i  xal  to  xqvaoyaig  xqoxojruv  avrfl  tp.mxMy  tlxrlvvtv  t/tif  nirtrai,  i.  e. 
“having  still  something  of  nocturnal  dark  ness,  although  the  golden  ..faffron  from 
the  sun’s  rays  is  also  visible.” — This  meaning  of  iJpiljpof  and  irqon  is  also 

elegantly  illustrated  by  Plato,  Protagor.  3)0.  .A  :  T/yc  Traqt/.&ovor^g  vvxTut  rav- 
tJiai'ftTi  ^n&io9  oqOqov,  ttqvh  fiiv  ydq  tartv, — SittTqt  tfiofitp  i'vjs  uvtfMt  yivtjztta. 
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ing  dawn  proceeds  from  it”  So  Hengstenberg,  J.  D.  Michaelis 
etc. — In  this  bold  and  unillustrated  form  it  may  not  be  easy  to  see 
at  once  the  full  force  of  the  above  remark ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
to  contain  the  germ  of  the  true  solution.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
give  here  some  illustrations,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not 
been  elsewhere  brought  forward. 

We  may  premise,  that  since  Mark  himself  first  specifies  the 
point  of  time  by  7.iav  ngm,  a  phrase  sufficiently  definite  in  itself 
and  supported  by  all  the  other  evangelists,  we  must  conclude  that 
when  he  adds  :  dvar^Xavzog  tov  t^Xi'ov,  he  did  not  mean  to  con¬ 
tradict  himself,  but  used  this  latter  phrase  in  a  broader  and  less 
definite  sense.  As  the  sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  of  the 
day,  and  as  his  earliest  rays  produce  the  contrast  between  dark¬ 
ness  and  light,  between  night  and  dawn,  so  the  term  mnrmng 
might  easily  come  in  popular  language,  by  a  metonymy  of  cause 
for  effect,  to  be  put  for  all  that  earlier  interval,  when  his  rays, 
still  struggling  with  darkness,  do  nevertheless  usher  in  the  day. 

Accordingly  we  find  such  a  popular  usage  prevailing  among  the 
Hebrews ;  and  several  instances  of  it  occur  in  the  Old  Testament 
Thus  in  Judg.  9,  33  the  message  of  Zebul  to  Abimelech,  after  di-  * 
recting  him  to  lie  in  wait  with  his  people  in  the  field  during  the 
night,  goes  on  as  follows :  “  and  it  shall  be,  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  up  (Heb.  tircn  H’its),  thou  shalt  rise  early  and 
set  upon  the  city Sept,  nat  sarai  tonQcot'  d[xa  T(p  dvateiXat  jor 
tjXiov  X.  T.  X.  Here  we  have  the  very  same  use  of  the  Aorist,  and 
the  same  juxta-position  of  ngayi  and  d(ia  T(p  dvateiXat  tov  ^Xiov, 
and  yet  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Abimelech  with 
his  ambuscade  was  to  wait  until  the  sun  actually  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  before  he  made  his  onset.  So  the  Psalmist  ( 104: 22), 
speaking  of  the  young  lions  that  by  night  roar  after  their  prey, 
goes  on  to  say  :  “  The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  toge¬ 
ther,  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens Sept.  uvsteiXsv  6  ^Xtos 
X.  T.  X.  still  in  the  Aorist.  But  wild  animals  do  not  wait  for  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  sun  ere  they  shrink  away  to  their  lairs ; 
the  break  of  day,  the  dawning  light,  is  the  signal  for  their  retreat 
See  also  Sept.  2  K.  3:  22.  2  Sam.  23:  4.  In  all  these  passages 
the  language  is  entirely  parallel  to  that  of  Mark  ;  and  they  serve 
fully  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  the  rising  of  the  sun  is  here 
used  in  a  popular  sense  as  equivalent  to  the  rising  of  the  day  or 
early  dawn.^ 


*  This  use  of  the  Aorist  in  the  Sept,  stows  also  that  in  Mark  16:  2  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading  is  avartiXavTot,  not  avatiXXavTot. 
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II.  The  Number  of  the  Women.  Matthew  mentions  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  and  the  other  Mary ;  v.  1.  Mark  enumerates  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome  ;  v.  1.  Luke  has 
Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  others 
with  them  ;  v.  10.  John  speaks  of  Mary  Magdalene  alone,  and 
says  nothing  of  any  other.  The  first  three  Evangelists  accord 
then  in  respect  to  the  two  Marys,  but  no  further ;  while  John 
differs  from  them  all.  Is  there  here  a  real  discrepancy  ? 

We  may  at  once  answer.  No ;  because  according  to  the  sound 
canon  of  Le  Clerc  J  “  Qiii  plura  narrat,  pauciora  complectitur ;  qui 
pandora  memorat,  plura  non  negat."  Because  John,  in  narrating 
circumstances  with  which  he  was  personally  connected,  sees  fit  to 
mention  only  Mary  Magdalene,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  oth¬ 
ers  were  not  present.  Because  Matthew,  perhaps  for  like  rea¬ 
sons,  speaks  only  of  the  two  Marys,  he  by  no  means  excludes  the 
presence  of  others.  Indeed,  the  very  words  which  John  puts  in¬ 
to  the  mouth  of  Mary  Magdalene  (oi’x  oldafiEr  v.  2),  presuppose 
the  fact,  that  others  had  gone  with  her  to  the  sepulchre.  That 
there  was  something  in  respect  to  Mary  Magdalene,  which  gave 
her  a  peculiar  prominence  in  these  transactions,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  not  only  John  mentions  her  alone,  but  likewise 
all  the  other  Evangelists  name  her  first,  as  if  holding  the  most 
conspicuous  place. 

The  instance  here  under  consideration  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
demoniacs  of  Gadara,  and  the  blind  men  at  Jericho ;  where,  in 
both  cases,  Matthew  speaks  of  two  persons,  while  Mark  and 
Luke  mention  only  one.2  Something  peculiar  in  the  station  or 
character  of  one  of  the  persons,  rendered  him  in  each  case  more 
prominent,  and  led  the  two  latter  Evangelists  to  speak  of  him 
particularly.  But  there,  as  here,  their  language  is  not  exclusive  ; 
nor  is  there  in  it  anything  that  contradicts  the  statements  of  Mat¬ 
thew. 

A  familiar  illustration  will  place  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  In 
the  year  1824,  Lafayette,  the  early  friend  of  Washington,  revisit¬ 
ed  the  United  States.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  joy¬ 
ous  welcome  ;  and  his  progress  through  the  country  resembled  a 
public  triumph.  Cities  and  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  na¬ 
tion  vied  with  each  other  in  the  honors  and  pageants  showered  upon 
the  nation’s  guest.  Historians  will  record  these  events  as  a  noble 

‘  Harm.  p.  525.  Can.  XII.  fin. 

*  Matt.  8;  28.  Mark  5:  2.  Luke  8:  27.  —  Matt.  2.'):  30.  Mark  10:  46.  Luke 
18:  35. 

VoL.  H.  No.  5. 
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incident  in  the  life  of  a  public  man.  But  should  other  writers,  en¬ 
tering  more  fully  into  detail,  narrate  this  visit  as  made  not  by  La¬ 
fayette  alone,  but  by  Lafayette  and  his  son ;  and  that  both  shared 
in  the  honors  and  hospitalities  so  lavishly  proffered ;  would  there 
be  here  any  contradiction  between  the  statements  of  the  two 
classes  of  writers  ?  Or  should  still  another  class  relate  the  same 
general  facts  as  having  occurred  in  respect  to  three  persons,  La¬ 
fayette,  his  son,  and  his  secretary  :  would  there  even  then  arise 
any  contradiction  ?  Most  assuredly  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
bringing  such  a  charge.  So  true  it  is :  “  Qui  plum  narrat,  paucio- 
ra  complectitur ;  qui  pauciora  memorat,  plum  non  negat.” 

IIL  The  arrival  at  the  Sepulchre.  According  to  Mark,  Lnke, 
and  John,  the  women  on  reaching  the  sepulchre  find  the  great 
stone,  with  which  it  had  been  closed,  already  rolled  away.  Mat¬ 
thew,  on  the  other  hand,  after  narmting  that  the  women  went 
out  to  see  the  sepulchre,  proceeds  to  mention  the  earthquake,  the 
descent  of  the  angel,  his  rolling  away  the  stone  and  sitting  upon 
it,  and  the  terror  of  the  watch,  as  if  all  these  things  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  women  Such  at  least  is  the  usual  force 
of  idov.  The  angel  too  (in  v.  5)  addresses  the  women,  as  if  still 
sitting  upon  the  stone  he  had  rolled  away. 

The  apparent  discrepancy,  if  any,  here  arises  simply  from  Mat¬ 
thew’s  brevity  in  omitting  to  state  in  full  what  his  own  narrative 
presupposes.  According  to  v.  6,  Christ  was  already  risen ;  and 
therefore  the  earthquake  and  its  accompaniments  must  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  at  an  earlier  point  of  time,  to  which  the  sacred  writer 
returns  back  in  his  narration.  And  although  Matthew  does  not 
represent  the  women  as  entering  the  sepulchre,  yet  in  v.  8,  he 
speaks  of  them  as  going  out  of  it,  i^eX^ovaat ;  so  that  of  course  their 
interview  with  the  angel  took  place,  not  outside  of  the  sepulchre, 
but  in  it,  as  narrated  by  the  other  evangelists.  When  therefore 
the  angel  says  to  them  in  v.  6,  “  Come,  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay,”  this  is  not  said  without  the  tomb  to  induce  them  to 
enter,  as  Strauss  avers  ;  but  within  the  sepulchre,  just  as  in 
Mark  v.  6. 

IV.  The  Vision  of  Angels  in  the  Sepulchre.  Of  this  John  says 
nothing.  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  one  angel ;  Luke  of  two. 
Mark  says  he  was  sitting;  Luke  speaks  of  them  as  standing 
{iTtiari^Gav).  This  difference  in  respect  to  numbers  is  parallel  to 
the  case  of  the  women,  which  we  have  just  considered;  and  re¬ 
quires  therefore  no  further  illustration.  The  other  alleged  difficul¬ 
ty  as  to  the  position  of  the  angels,  also  vanishes,  when  we  take 
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the  intottjoav  of  Luke  in  its  appropriate  and  acknowledged  usage : 
they  suddenly  appeared,  were  suddenly  present,  without  reference 
to  its  etymology.  So  well  established  is  this  usage,  that  Passow 
gives  as  one  definition  of  irplazyfju,  hervorkommen,  kerbeykommen, 
^IzUch  erscheinen,  i.  e.  to  come  forth,  to  come  near,  to  appear  sud- 
derdy.^ 

There  is  likewise  some  diversity  in  the  language  addressed  to 
the  women  by  the  angels.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  prominent 
object  is  the  charge  to  the  disciples  to  depart  into  Galilee.  In 
Luke  this  is  not  referred  to  ;  but  the  women  are  reminded  of  our 
Lord’s  own  previous  declaration,  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the 
third  day.  Neither  of  the  evangelists  here  professes  to  report  aU 
that  was  said  by  the  angels ;  and  of  course  there  is  no  room  for 
contradiction. 


^  3.  The  return  of  the  Wonwn  to  the  city,  and  the  first  appearance 

of  our  Lord. 

Matt.  28:  7—10.  Mark  16:  8.  Luke  24:  9—11.  John  90:  1,  9. 

John,  speaking  of  Mary  Magdalene  alone,  says  that  having 
seen  that  the  stone  was  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre,  she  went 
in  haste  (ran)  to  tell  Peter  and  John.  He  says  nothing  of  her 
having  seen  the  angels,  nor  of  her  having  entered  the  sepulchre 
at  all.  The  other  Evangelists,  speaking  of  the  women  generally, 
,  relate  that  they  entered  the  tomb,  saw  the  angels,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  into  the  city.  On  their  way  Jesus  meets  them.  They 
recognize  him ;  fall  at  and  embrace  his  feet ;  and  receive  his 
charge  to  the  disciples. — Was  Mary  Magdalene  now  with  the 
other  women  ?  Or  did  she  enter  the  city  by  another  way  ?  Or 
had  she  left  the  sepulchre  before  the  rest  ? 

It  is  evident  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  not  with  the  other  wo¬ 
men  when  Jesus  thus  met  them.  Her  language  to  Peter  and 
John  forbids  the  supposition,  that  she  had  already  seen  the  Lord  : 
“  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.”  She  therefore  must  have 
entered  the  city  by  another  path  and  gate  ;  or  else  have  left  the 
sepulchre  before  the  rest ;  or  possibly  both  these  positions  may 
be  true.  She  bore  her  tidings  expressly  to  Peter  and  John,  who 
would  seem  to  have  lodged  by  themselves  in  a  different  quar- 

‘  Sec  also  Reiske  Indie.  0|ip.  Demosth.  art.  ftfiavdvat.  Sturz  Lex.  Xenopb. 
ib. 
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ter  of  the  city  while  the  other  women  went  apparently  to  the  rest 
of  the  disciples.  But  this  supposition  of  a  different  route  is  essen¬ 
tial,  only  in  connection  with  the  view,  that  she  left  the  tomb  with 
the  Other  women.  That,  however,  she  actually  departed  from  the 
sepulchre  before  her  companions,  would  seem  most  probable ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  she  speaks  to  Peter  and  John  only  of  the  absence  of 
the  Lord’s  body ;  says  nothing  in  this  connection  of  a  vision  of  an¬ 
gels  ;  and  when,  after  returning  again  to  the  tomb  she  sees  the 
angels,  it  is  evidently  for  the  first  time ;  and  she  repeats  to  them 
as  the  cause  of  her  grief  her  complaint  as  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  body  ;  John  20:  12,  13.  She  may  have  turned  back  from 
the  tomb  without  entering  it  at  all,  so  soon  as  she  saw  that  it  was 
open  ;  inferring  from  the  removal  of  the  stone,  that  the  sepulchre 
had  been  rifled.  Or,  she  may  first  have  entered  with  the  rest, 
when,  according  to  Luke,“  they  found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,”  and  “  were  much  perplexed  thereabout,”  before  the  an¬ 
gels  became  visible  to  them.  The  latter  supposition  seems  best 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

As  the  other  women  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus 
met  them,  saying.  All  hail.  And  they  came,  and  held  him  by 
the  feet,  and  worshipped  him.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Be 
not  afraid ;  go,  tell  my  brethren,  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  me.”  The  women  had  left  the  sepulchre 
“  with  fear  and  great  joy  ”  after  the  declaration  of  the  angels  that 
Christ  was  risen ;  or,  as  Mark  has  it,  “  they  trembled  and  were 
amazed.”  Jesus  meets  them  with  words  of  gentleness  to  quiet 
their  terrors  :  “  Be  not  afraid.”  He  permits  them  to  approach,  and 
embrace  his  feet,  and  testify  their  joy  and  homage.  He  reite¬ 
rates  to  them  the  message  of  the  angels  to  his  “  brethren,”  the 
eleven  disciples  ;  see  v.  10. 

This  a];)pearance  and  interview  is  narrated  only  by  Mattliew ; 
none  of  the  other  evangelists  give  any  hint  of  it.  Matthew  here 
stops  short.  Mark  simply  relates  that  the  women  fled  from  the 
tomb ;  “  neither  said  they  anything  to  any  one,  for  they  were 
afraid.”  This  of  course  can  only  mean,  that  they  spoke  of  what 
they  had  thus  seen  to  no  one  while  on  their  way  to  the  city;  for 
the  very  charge  of  the  angels,  which  they  went  to  fulfil,  was,  that 


*  “  Neque  a;>ostoli  surnmo  mane  ejus  die  quo  Cliristus  e  sepulcro  vivus  pro- 
dlit,  uuoeodeinquo  loco  coiigreg.ati,  sed  pi*rdissitas  urbis  llierosolymae  regiones 
disparsi  et  in  plurium  atniconxiu  liospitia  d;vidi  crant.  llinc  Maria  Magdale¬ 
na  solis  Jodnai  atque  Petro  narrabat,  quae  a  pud  sepulcruni  ipsa  observaverat, 
etc.”  Griesbach  dc  Fjtilibas  etc.  Opu.xcc.  Acadein.  2.  p.  243  sq. 
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they  should  “  go  their  way  and  tell  his  disciples v.  7.  Luke 
narrates  more  fully,  that  “  they  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and 
told  all  these  things  {tuvta  ndvta)  unto  the  eleven,  and  to  all 
the  rest. — And  their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and 
they  believed  them  not.”  We  may  perhaps  see  in  this  language 
one  reason  why  the  other  evangelists  have  omitted  to  mention 
this  appearance  of  our  Lord.  The  disciples  disbelieved  the  report 
of  the  women,  that  they  had  seen  Jesus.  In  like  manner  they 
afterwards  disbelieved  the  report  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  same 
effect;  Mark  16:  11.  They  were  ready,  it  would  seem,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  testimony  of  the  women  to  the  absence  of  the  body,  and 
to  the  vision  of  angels ;  but  not  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and 
his  appeamnee  to  them;  Luke  24:  21 — 24.  And  afterwards, 
when  the  eleven  had  become  convinced  by  the  testimony  of 
their  own  senses,  those  first  two  appearances  to  the  women  be¬ 
came  of  less  importance  and  were  less  regarded.  Hence  the 
silence  of  three  evangelists  as  to  the  one ;  of  two  as  to  the  other; 
and  of  Paul  as  to  both ;  1  Cor.  15:  5,  5. 


}  4.  Peter  and  John  visit  the  Sepidchre.  Jesus  appecurs  to  Mary 

Magdalene. 

John  30:  3—18.  Luke  34:  13.  Mark  16:  9—11. 

The  full  account  of  these  two  events  is  given  solely  by  John. 
Matthew  has  not  a  word  of  either  ;  Luke  merely  mentions,  in 
general,  that  Peter,  on  the  report  of  the  women,  went  to  the  sep¬ 
ulchre  ;  while  Mark  speaks  only  of  our  Lord’s  appearance  to  Ma¬ 
ry  Magdalene,  which  he  seems  to  represent  as  his  first  appear¬ 
ance. 

According  to  John’s  account,  Peter  and  the  beloved  disciple, 
e.xcited  by  the  tidings  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  the  Lord’s  body 
had  been  taken  away,  hasten  to  the  sepulchre.  They  rim ;  John 
outruns  Peter,  comes  first  to  the  tomb,  and  stooping  down,  sees 
the  grave-clothes  lying ,  but  he  does  not  enter.  The  other  women 
are  no  longer  at  the  tomb ;  nor  have  the  disciples  met  them  on  the 
way.  Peter  now  comes  up ;  he  enters  the  tomb,  and  sees  the 
grave-clothes  lying,  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head  not 
lying  with  the  rest,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself. 
John  too  now  enters  the  sepulchre ;  “  and  he  saw,  and  believed.” 

What  was  it  that  John  thus  believed  ?  The  mere  report  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  that  the  body  had  been  removed  ?  So  much  he 
must  have  believed  when  he  stooped  down  and  looked  into  the 
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sepulchre.  For  this,  there  was  no  need  that  he  should  enter  the 
tomb.  His  belief  must  have  been  of  something  more  and  greater. 
The  grave-clothes  lying  orderly  in  their  place,  and  the  napkin 
folded  together  by  itself,  made  it  evident  that  the  sepulchre  had 
not  been  rifled  nor  the  body  stolen  by  violent  hands  ;  for  these 
garments  and  spices  would  have  been  of  more  value  to  thieves, 
than  merely  a  naked  corpse  ;  at  least,  they  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  thus  to  fold  them  together.  The  same  circumstances 
showed  also  that  the  body  had  not  been  removed  by  friends  ;  for 
they  would  not  thus  have  left  the  grave-clothes  behind.  All  these 
considerations  produce  in  the  mind  of  John  the  germ  of  a  belief 
that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead.  He  believed  (imozevae)  be- 
cause  he  saw;  'for  {yciQ)  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture” 
(v.  9).  He  now  began  more  fully  to  recall  and  understand  our 
Lord’s  repeated  declaration,  that  he  was  to  rise  again  on  the  third 
day a  declaration  on  which  the  Jews  had  already  acted  in  set¬ 
ting  a  watch.2  In  this  way,  the  difficulty  which  is  sometimes 
urged  of  an  apparent  want  of  connection  between  verses  8  and  9, 
disappears  ;  and  the  word  em<stsvae  is  left  in  the  signification  of 
a  religious  belief,  usual  to  it  in  John’s  Grospel.3  In  this  chapter 
it  refers  more  particularly  to  a  belief  in  our  Lord’s  resurrection ; 
as  here  in  v.  8,  and  also  vs.  25,  27,  29.  To  understand  it  in  v.  8 
simply  of  a  belief  in  the  tidings  of  Mary  Magdalene,  without 
some  definite  adjunct  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  thus  limited,  would 
be  a  departure  from  the  customary  usage  of  the  word  by  John.'* 
The  two  disciples  went  their  way,  “  wondering  in  themselves  at 
what  was  come  to  pass.”  Mary  Magdalene  who  had  followed 
them  back  to  the  sepulchre,  remained  before  it  weeping.  While 
she  thus  wept,  she  too,  like  John,  stooped  down  and  looked  in, 
“  and  seeth  two  angels,  in  white,  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head  and 
the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.”  To  their 
inquiry  why  she  wept,  her  reply  was  the  same  report  which  she 
had  before  borne  to  the  two  disciples  :  “  Because  they  have  taken 
away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,”  v.  13. 
Of  the  angels  we  learn  nothing  further.  The  whole  character  of 
this  rc[)resentation  seems  to  show  clearly,  that  Mary  had  not  be¬ 
fore  seen  the  angels ;  and  also  that  she  had  not  before  been  told, 
that  Jesus  was  risen.  We  must  otherwise  regard  her  as  having 


*  Matt.  16:  21.  17:  23.  Luke  H:  22.  24:  6,  7  al.  »  Matt.  28:  63  sq. 

®  See  .lohn  3:  I.'),  16  sq.  10:  26.  12:  3.')  al.  saepe. 

*  The  same  view  is  adopted  by  Lticke,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on  John,  II.  p.  671  sq. 
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been  in  a  most  unaccountably  obtuse  and  unbelieving  frame  of 
mind ;  the  very  contrary  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  fact. 
If  also  she  had  before  informed  the  two  disciples  of  a  vision  of 
angels  and  of  Christ’s  resurrection ;  it  is  difficult  to  see,  why  John 
should  omit  to  mention  this  circumstance,  so  important  and  so 
personal  to  himself 

After  replying  to  the  angels,  Mary  turns  herself  about,  and  sees 
a  person  standing  near,  whom,  from  his  being  present  there,  she 
takes  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  garden.  He  too  inquires,  why  she 
weeps.  Her  reply  is  the  same  as  before ;  except  that  she,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  supposes  him  to  have  been  engaged  in  removing  the 
body,  which  she  desires  to  recover.  He  simply  utters  in  reply,  in 
well  known  tones,  the  name,  Mary  !  aud  the  whole  truth  dashes 
upon  her  soul ;  doubt  is  dispelled,  and  faith  triumphs.  She  ex¬ 
claims  :  “  Rabboni !”  as  much  as  to  say,  “  My  dearest  Master !” 
and  apparently,  like  the  other  women,^  falls  at  his  feet  in  order  to 
embrace  and  worship  him.  This  Jesus  forbids  her  to  do,  in  these 
remarkable  words :  “  Touch  me  not  (pj  ^ov  dnzov)  ;  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father.  But  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say 
unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my 
G!od  aud  your  God v.  17. 

It  is  difficult,  at  drst  view,  to  see  why  our  Lord  should  here  forbid 
Mary  Magdalene  to  touch  him,  when  he  had  just  before  permitted 
the  other  women  to  hold  him  by  the  feet ;  and  when  also,  the 
same  evening,  he  tells  his  disciples  to  “  handle  and  see”  for  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  same  time  showing  them  his  hands  and  his  feet. 
Interpreters  have  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  various  ways ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  four  following. 

1.  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  here  take  dmov  figuratively,  like 
Lat.  mcnte  cotUrectare,  and  thus  obtain  the  sense :  “  Regard  not 
this  my  eahhly  manifestation,  for  I  arn  yet  to  be  glorified  in 
heaven.”  This  is  not,  in  itself,  inappropriate ;  and  is  followed  by 
Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  and  others.  But  this  tropical  use  of  dnjsa&ai 
is  exceedingly  harsh  and  without  example  in  Greek ;  nor  is  the 
subsequent  ovTtm  dva^it^tixa  compatible  with  such  an  explanation. 

2.  Others  suppose  Mary  to  be  uncertain,  whether  what  she  sees 
is  a  real  body  or  a  mere  phantasm ;  and  she  wishes  to  touch  Jesus 
in  order  to  decide  this  point.  This  Jesus  forbids,  asserting  that 

*  How  difficult  such  a  su|)p  )siti  )n  is,  and  Irnv  artificial  the  arguments  to  sus¬ 
tain  it,  may  be  seen  in  llenjfstenberg's  attempt;  Evang.  Kirchenzoitung,  1841, 
No.  63. 

*  Matt.  28:  9. 
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he  is  yet  in  his  earthly  body,  which  will  be  changed,  at  his  ascen¬ 
sion,  into  a  glorified  body.  So  Pfaff,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  before 
A.  D.  1782.1  But  this  hypothesis  does  not  touch  the  difficulty 
above  stated ;  for,  on  this  supposition,  we  cannot  see  why  our  Lord 
should  not  have  given  the  same  prohibition  in  the  case  of  the  other 
women  and  the  disciples.  Besides,  such  an  unwillingness  to  be 
touched,  could  only  have  increased,  in  Mary’s  mind,  the  suspicion, 
that  what  she  saw  was  a  mere  phantasm. 

3.  A  common  view  is,  that  our  Lord  intended  to  prevent  Mary 
from  delaying  and  wasting  the  time  in  embracing  him ;  he  wished 
her  to  hasten  to  the  disciples  and  make  known  the  joyful  tidings  I 
q.  d.  “  Delay  not  now ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  ;  but  go  to  ray 
brethren,”  etc.  So  Peter  Martyr,  Mosheim,  Doddridge,  Tittmann, 
and  others.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  why  such  very  great  haste 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  Mary  Magdalene,  more  than  in  that 
of  the  other  women  who  were  charged  with  a  similar  message  to 
the  disciples.  If  this,  too,  were  the  meaning,  we  should  rather 
expect  the  present :  ovtko  yag  dva^uiv(o,for  Ido  not  yet  ascend,  etc. 
Further,  the  signification  here  assigned  to  dntBa&aifViz.to  clingto, 
to  delay,  cannot  be  supported  by  proof. 

4.  There  remains  another  explanation,  which  depends  upon  the 
peculiar  character  of  Mary  Magdalene.  She  had  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  devotedness  to  our  Lord  and  to  his  teaching  dur¬ 
ing  his  ministry ;  she  had  stood  by  his  cross  along  with  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  the  beloved  disciple,-  from  whose  lips  she  had  doubtless 
heard  a  report  of  those  last  discourses,  so  full  of  tenderness  and 
pathos,  which  Jesus  held  with  the  twelve  the  same  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed;  she  was  now  among  the  first  to  visit  his  sepulchre, 
and  was  weeping  bitterly  because  his  body  was  no  longer  to  be 
found.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  thus  speaks  to  her,  and  she  recog¬ 
nizes  him  as  her  Lord  and  Master,  now  risen  from  the  dead,  in 
joyful  surprize  and  triumphant  faith  she  recurs  to  those  promises 
of  retlim  contained  in  his  last  discourse,^  and  beholds  in  him  the 
ascended  Saviour,  the  already  glorified  Redeemer,  who  thus  re¬ 
turns  from  heaven  to  fulfil  his  promise  made  to  his  disciples. 
This  impression  Jesus  directly  counteracts :  “  Touch  me  not,” 
embrace  me  not  under  such  misapprehension ;  “  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father.”  In  the  spirit  of  his  same  last  discourse, 
he  speaks  of  the  disciples  as  his  brethren,  and  calls  God  his  Fa- 


*  Bpgrabniss — und  Auferstehungsgesoh.  p.  172. 
»  John  14:  18,  28,  21).  16:  16, 19,  20,  22,  28. 


*  John  19:  25—27. 
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ther  and  their  Father.^  This  interpretation,  which  I  hold  to  be 
the  correct  one,  is  also  followed  in  general  by  Kypke,  Herder, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Kuinol,  Tholuck,  Neander,^  and  others. — It  is  in¬ 
deed  objected,  that  in  order  to  give  to  uTtrea&ai  this  sense  of  em¬ 
bracing,  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  words  yovutrav  fiov,  or  no- 
bm  fiov.  But  this  seems  rather  hypercritical.  Our  Lord  does 
not  tell  Mary  not  to  embrace  his  knees,  or  his  feet ;  but  as  he  per¬ 
ceives  her  purpose  to  do  this,  he  forbids  her  to  touch  him  at  all. 
The  above  view  brings  out  a  sense  so  appropriate,  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  so  unobjectionable,  that  there  remains  no  occasion  for 
any  conjectural  change  of  the  text, — a  dangerous  expedient  to 
which  Liicke  has  had  recourse  in  his  second  edition. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  circumstance,  that  Mark, 
in  v.  9,  seems  to  rei)resent  this  appearance  of  Jesus  at  the  sepul¬ 
chre  to  Mary  Magdalene,  as  his  first  appearance :  “  Now,  being 
risen  early  the  first  of  the  week,  he  appeared  first  {n{>dixov^  to 
Mary  Magdalene.”  In  attempting  to  harmonize  this  with  Mat¬ 
thew’s  account  of  our  Lord’s  appearance  to  the  other  women  on 
•their  return  from  the  sepulchre,  three  methods  have  been  adopted. 

1.  In  order  to  make  out,  that  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene  was  actually  the  first,  it  has  been  assumed,  that  the  other 
women,  after  returning  into  the  city  to  deliver  the  message  of  the 
angels  to  the  disciples,  went  out  again  a  second  time  to  the  sep¬ 
ulchre,  when  Peter  and  John  and  Mary  Magdalene  had  already 
departed  from  it ;  and  that  they  were  now  on  their  second  return 
to  the  city  when  Jesus  met  them.  So  Le  Clerc,  Benson,  Dod¬ 
dridge,  Lardner,  Newcome,  and  many  others.  The  objection  to 
this  view  is  its  complexity,  in  a  matter  where  the  language  of 
Matthew  is  so  very  direct  and  explicit :  “  And  they  departed 
qukkly  from  the  sepulchre,  and  did  run  to  bring  his  disciples  word ; 
[and  as  they  went  to  tell  his  discij)les,]  and  lo  !  Jesus  met  them.” 
There  seems  here  no  possibility  of  avoiding  the  inference,  that  the 
interview  took  place  on  their  way  to  the  city,  after  they  first  left 
the  sepulchre ;  even  if  the  words  in  brackets  be  omitted,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  manuscripts. 

2.  Griesbach,  with  the  like  intent,  supposes  that  the  women,  af¬ 
ter  leaving  the  sepulchre  to  return  to  the  disciples,  had  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  go  in  order  to  find  some  of  them  ;  inasmuch  as  they  had 
all  been  scattered  on  the  death  of  their  Lord,  and  were  lodging  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  or  perhaps  in  Bethany.^  In  this  way  he 

*  John  15:  12 — 16.  *  Lcben  Jesu,  3te  Ausg.  p.  715. 

®  De  Fontibus,  etc.,  Opusc.  Acad.  11.  p.  251. 
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finds  time  for  Jesus  to  appear  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  meet  the  rest  while  yet  on  their  way  to  some  of  the 
more  distant  disciples. — This  solution  is  still  more  artificial  and 
less  probable  than  the  preceding;  and  has  been  followed,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  no  other  interpreter. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that 
to  the  other  women,  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same ;  that  what 
John  and  Mark  relate  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  particular,  Matthew, 
in  his  brief  and  general  way,  attributes  to  all  the  women.i  So 
Luke,  it  may  be  said,  apparently  narmtes  (v.  12)  that  Peter  ran  to 
the  sepulchre  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  all  the  women ; 
while  John  says  that  Peter  and  himself  went  thither  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  tidings  brought  by  Mary  Magdalene  alone. — To  this 
view  there  would  perhaps  be  less  objection,  were  the  circumstances 
in  the  two  cases  similar.  But  they  are  not ;  and  are  indeed  so 
diverse,  as  to  render  it  quite  evident  that  they  belong  to  different 
occasions.  In  the  one  case  our  Lord  appears  to  the  women  as 
they  are  returning  to  the  city :  he  permits  them  to  embrace  his 
feet ;  and  sends  a  message  to  the  disciples  to  go  into  Galilee.  In 
the  other,  he  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene  alone  at  the  sepulchre ; 
forbids  her  to  touch  him ;  and  his  message  to  the  disciples  is,  that 
he  is  to  ascend  to  his  Father  and  their  Father. 

4.  More  to  the  purpose  is  the  view  which  regards  nqmov  in 
Mark  v.  9,  as  put  not  absolutely,  but  relatively .2  That  is  to  say, 
Mark  narrates  three  and  only  three  appearances  of  our  Lord  ;  of 
these  three  that  to  Mary  Magdalene  takes  place  first,  hq^tov,  and 
that  to  the  assembled  disciples  the  same  evening  occurs  last  {vats- 
Qov)  V.  14.  Now  in  any  series  or  succession  of  events  where  jiQa- 
tov  and  vcstsqov  are  employed,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  in¬ 
tervening  terms,  TtQatov  marks  the  first  of  the  series,  and  vazsQOf 
the  last  of  the  same  series,  and  no  other.  So  here  in  Mark,  van- 
OOP  is  put  with  the  third  appearance  narrated ;  but  had  four  been 
mentioned,  vctsqov  could  not  have  stood  with  the  third,  but  must 
have  been  used  with  the  fourth  or  last ;  and  so  in  every  case.^ 
Hence  as  vateQov  is  here  put  relatively,  and  therefore  does  not 
exclude  the  subsequent  appearances  of  our  Lord  to  Thomas  and 
in  Galilee  ;  so  too  ttqwtov  stands  relatively,  and  does  not  exclude 
the  previous  appearance  to  the  other  women.  A  similar  example 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  15:  5 — 8,  where  Paul  enumerates  those  to  whom 


De  Wette,  Handb.  zu  Matt.  p.  271.  Olshausen,  Conun.  II.  p.557. 3te  Ausg. 
Hengstenberg,  Evang.  Kirchenz.  1841,  No.  C4. 

See  for  this  use  of  votsqov,  Matt.  21;  37.  22:  27.  26:  60. 
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the  Lord  showed  himself  after  his  resurrection,  viz.  to  Peter,  to 
the  twelve,  to  five  hundred  brethren,  to  James,  to  all  the  apostles, 
and  last  of  aU  (eoxarov  ndrzcav)  to  Paul  also.  Now  had  Paul 
written  here,  as  with  strict  propriety  he  might  have  done,  “  he 
was  seen  frst  of  Cephas”  uff&ri  nQwtov  Kriqia,  assuredly  no 
one  would  ever  have^  understood  him  as  intending  to  assert  that 
the  appearance  to  Peter  was  the  first  absolutely ;  that  is,  as  im¬ 
plying  that  Jesus  was  seen  of  Peter  before  he  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  women.  In  like  manner  when  John 
declares  (21:  14)  that  Jesus  showed  himself  to  his  disciples  by 
the  lake  of  Galilee  for  the  third  time  after  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead ;  this  is  said  relatively  to  the  two  previous  appearances 
to  the  assembled  apostles  ;  and  does  by  no  means  exclude  the 
four  still  earlier  appearances,  viz.  to  Peter,  to  the  two  at  Emma¬ 
us,  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  to  the  other  women, — one  of  which 
John  himself  relates  in  full. 

In  this  way  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  case  before  us  disap¬ 
pears  ;  and  the  complex  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  earlier  com¬ 
mentators  becomes  superfluous. 

After  her  interview  with  Jesus,  Mary  Magdalene  returns  to  the 
city,  and  tells  the  disciples  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord  and  that 
he  had  spoken  these  things  unto  her.  According  to  Mark  (vs. 
10,  1 1 ),  the  disciples  were  “  mourning  and  weeping and  when 
they  heard  that  Jesus  was  alive  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  they 
believed  not.' 

}  5.  Jesus  appears  to  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  Also 

to  Peter. 

Luke  24;  13—35.  Mark  10:  12,  13.  1  Cor.  15:  5. 

This  appearance  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  is  related  in  full  only 
by  Luke.  Mark  merely  notes  the  fact;  while  the  other  two 
Evangelists  and  Paul  ( 1  Cor.  15:  5)  make  no  mention  of  it 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  our  Lord  arose,  two 
of  his  disciples,  one  of  them  named  Cleopas,*2  were  on  their 
way  on  foot  to  a  village  called  Emmaus,  sixty  stadia  or  seven 

*  Seethe  remarks  above,  p.  172,  173. 

*  Luke  24: 18.  The  name  KXiunaf  is  prob.ably  contracted  for  KXtonarQo?,  like 

JvTinat  for^uivTlTTaTQos.  This  is  therefore  a  different  person  from  Clopns^ 
Klumag,  John  ID:  elsewhere  called  Jlipheus,  ^^Xcftnoty  Mark  3:  18  coll.  1:3: 

40;  these  two  names  being  only  different  modes  of  pronouncing  the  Heb. 
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and  a  half  Roman  miles  distant  from  Jenisalem, — a  walk  of  some 
two  or  twQ  and  a  half  hours.  They  had  heard  and  credited  the 
tidings  brought  by  the  women,  and  also  by  Peter  and  John,  that 
the  sepulchre  was  open  and  empty  ;  and  that  the  women  had  al¬ 
so  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  who  said  that  Jesus  was  alive.  They 
had  most  probably  likewise  heard  the  reports  of  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  women,  that  Jesus  himself  had  appeared  to  them; 
but  these  they  did  not  regard  and  do  not  mention  them  (v.  24); 
because  they,  like  the  other  disciples,  had  looked  upon  them  “  as 
idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not;”  v.  11.  As  they  went, 
they  were  sad,  and  talked  together  of  all  these  things  which  had 
happened.  After  some  time,  Jesus  himself  drew  near  and  went 
with  them.  But  they  knew  him  not.  Mark  says  he  was  in  an¬ 
other  form  {fv  irfQK  i^oQ^rj) ;  Luke  affirms  that  “  their  eyes  were 
holden,  that  they  should  not  know  him;”  v.  16.  Was  therein 
this  anything  miraculous  ?  The  “  another  form”  of  Mark,  Dod¬ 
dridge  explains  by  “  a  different  habit  from  what  he  ordinarily 
wore.”  His  garments,  of  course,  were  not  his  former  ones ;  and 
this  was  probably  one  reason  why  Mary  Magdalene  had  before 
taken  him  for  the  keeper  of  the  garden. ^  It  may  be,  too,  that 
these  two  disciples  had  not  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Lord.  He  had  arrived  at  Jerusalem  only  six  days  before  his  era* 
cifixion ;  and  these  might  possibly  have  been  recent  converts, 
who  had  not  before  seen  him.  To  such,  the  changes  of  gar¬ 
ments  and  the  unexpectedness  of  the  meeting  would  render  a  re¬ 
cognition  more  difficult ;  nor  could  it  be  regarded  as  surprising, 
that  under  such  circumstances  they  should  not  know  him.  Still, 
all  this  is  hypothesis ;  and  the  averment  of  Luke,  that  “  their 
eyes  were  holden,”  and  the  manner  of  our  Lord’s  parting  from 
them  afterwards,  seem  more  naturally  to  imply  that  the  idea  of 
a  supernatural  agency,  affecting  not  Jesus  himself,  but  the  eyes 
or  minds  of  the  two  disciples,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred 
writer. 

Jesus  inquires  the  cause  of  their  sadness  ;  chides  them  for  their 
slowness  of  heart  to  believe  what  the  prophets  had  spoken ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  expound  unto  them  “  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  himself.”  They  feel  the  power  of  his  words; 
and  their  hearts  burn  within  them.  By  this  time  they  drew  nigh 
to  the  village  whither  they  went ;  it  was  toward  evening  and  the 
day  was  far  spent.  Their  journey  was  ended ;  and  Jesus  was 
about  to  depart  from  them.  In  accordance  with  oriental  hospi- 


*  Sie  also  Jolin  21:  4. 
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tality  they  constrained  him  to  remain  with  them.  He  consents ; 
and  as  he  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and 
brake,  and  gave  unto  them.  At  this  time,  and  in  connection  with 
this  act,  their  eyes  were  opened  ;  they  knew  him ;  and  he  van¬ 
ished  away  from  them  (acpavrog  iyfvero  an  avtcop).  Here  too  the 
question  is  raised,  whether  the  language  necessarily  implies  any¬ 
thing  miraculous  ?  Our  English  translators  have  rendered  this 
passage  in  the  margin,  “  he  ceased  to  be  seen  of  them and 
have  referred  to  Luke  4:  30  and  John  8:  59,  as  illustrating  this 
idea.  They  might  also  have  referred  to  Acts  8:  39.  Still,  the 
language  is  doubtless  such  as  the  sacred  writers  would  most  nat¬ 
urally  have  employed  in  order  directly  to  express  the  idea  of  su¬ 
pernatural  agency.* 

Full  of  wonder  and  joy,  the  two  disciples  set  off  the  same  hour 
and  return  to  Jerusalem.^  They  find  the  eleven  and  other  disci¬ 
ples  assembled ;  and  as  they  enter,  they  are  met  with  the  joyful 
exclamation :  “  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  un¬ 
to  Simon v.  34.  They  then  rehearse  what  had  happened  to 
themselves ;  but,  according  to  Mark,  the  rest  believed  them  not. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  women,  so  here,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  something  in  the  position  or  character  of  these  two  disciples, 
which  led  the  others  to  give  less  credit  to  their  testimony,  than 
to  that  of  Peter,  one  of  the  leading  apostles. 

This  appearance  to  Peter  is  mentioned  by  no  other  Evangelist ; 
and  we  know  nothing  of  the  particular  time,  nor  of  the  attending 
circumstances.  It  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  either  not 
long  before,  or  else  shortly  after,  that  to  the  two  disciples.  It  had 
not  happened  when  they  left  Jerusalem  for  Emmaus ;  or  at  least 
they  had  not  heard  of  it.  It  had  occurred  when  they  returned ; 
and  that  long  enough  before  to  have  been  fully  reported  to  all  the 
disciples  and  believed  by  them.  It  may  perhaps  have  happened 
about  the  time  when  the  two  disciples  set  off,  or  shortly  after¬ 
wards. 


•  So  ttfpavHS  iyivovTO,  of  angels,  2  Macc.  3:  34. 

^  This  circumstance  has  some  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  the  situation 
of  Emmaus.  However  plausible  may  be  the  conjecture  that  the  original  read¬ 
ing  in  Luhe  24:  13  may  have  been  ittarav  f^fjxovra,  one  hundred  and  sixty  sta¬ 
dia,  which  would  nearly  coincide  with  the  position  of  the  city  Emmaus  or  Ni- 
copolis  ;  and  although  Cod.  K,  N,  do  actually  so  read  a  pr.  vianu  ;  yet  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  hours  is  too  great  for  the  two  disciples  to  have  returned  the  same 
evening  in  season  for  the  events  recorded.  We  must  therefore  abide  by  the 
usual  reading  ;  supported,  as  it  is,  by  Jos.  B.  J.  VII.  6.  6.  See  Bibl.  Res.  in 
Pal.  HI.  p.  66. 
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Paul  in  enumerating  those  by  whom  the  Lord  was  seen  after 
his  resurrection  (1  Cor.  15:  5),  mentions  Peter  first;  passing  over 
the  appearances  to  the  women,  and  also  that  to  the  two  disciples ; 
probably  because  they  did  not  belong  among  the  apostles. 

♦  6.  Jesus  appears  to  the  Apostles  in  the  absence  of  Thomas;  and 
afterwards  when  Thomas  is  present. 

Mark  16:  14—18.  Luke  24:  36—43.  John  20:  19^29.  1  Cor.  15:  5. 

The  narrative  of  our  Lord’s  first  appearance  to  the  apostles  is 
most  fully  given  by  Luke  ;  John  adds  a  few  circumstances ;  and 
Mark  as  well  as  Luke,  has  preserved  the  first  charge  thus  pri¬ 
vately  given  to  the  apostles,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world, 
— a  charge  afterwards  repeated  in  a  more  public  and  solemn  man¬ 
ner  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee.  When  Paul  says  the  Lord  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  twelve,  he  obviously  employs  this  number  as  being 
the  usual  designation  of  the  apostles  ;  and  very  probably  includes 
both  the  occasions  narrated  in  this  section.  Mark  and  Luke 
speak  in  like  manner  of  the  eleven ;  and  yet  we  know  from  John, 
that  Thomas  was  not  at  first  among  them ;  so  that  of  course  only 
ten  were  actually  present. 

According  to  Mark,  the  disciples  were  at  their  evening  meal ; 
which  implies  a  not  very  late  hour.  John  says  the  doors  were 
shut  {xexhetafJtvmv),  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  While  the  two  who 
had  returned  from  Emmaus  were  still  recounting  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  unto  them,  Jesus  himself  “  came  and  stood  (/]L9^€  xal  iavi) 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you !” 
Tlie  question  here  again  is  raised,  whether  this  entrance  of  our 
Lord  was  miraculous  ?  That  it  might  have  been  so,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  He  who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  walked  upon 
the  waters,  and  before  whose  angel  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison 
opened  of  its  own  accord  so  that  Peter  might  pass  out  he  who 
was  himself  just  risen  from  the  dead ;  might  well  in  some  mirac¬ 
ulous  way  present  himself  to  his  followers  in  spite  of  bolts  and 
bars.  But  does  the  language  here  necessarily  imply  a  miracle  ? 
Tlie  doors  indeed  were  shut ;  but  the  word  used  does  not  of  itself 
signify  that  they  were  bolted  or  fastened.  The  object  no  doubt 
was,  to  prevent  access  to  spies  from  the  Jews ;  or  also  to  guard 
themselves  from  the  danger  of  being  arrested ;  and  both  these 
objects  might  perhaps  have  been  as  effectually  accomplished  by 


‘  Acts  12:  10. 
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a  watch  at  or  before  the  door.  Nor  do  the  words  used  of  our 
Lord  strictly  indicate  anything  miraculous.  We  do  not  find  here 
a  form  of  the  word  commonly  employed  to  express  the 

sudden  appearance  of  angels  but,  “  he  came  and  stood 
x(u  krij)  in  the  midst  of  them implying  per  se  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  mode  of  approach.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  in 
the  whole  account  to  suggest  a  miracle,  except  the  remark  of 
John  respecting  the  doors  ;  and  as  this  circumstance  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  either  by  Mark  or  Luke,  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  we 
arc  necessarily  compelled  by  the  language  to  regard  the  mode  of 
our  Lord’s  entrance  as  miraculous. 

The  disciples  had  disbelieved  the  reports  of  most  of  those  who 
said  they  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  now  they  could  hardly  believe 
their  own  eyes.  They  were  terrified  and  affrighted ;  and  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  The  Lord  reassures  them ; 
shows  them  his  hands  and  his  feet  in  order  to  convince  them  that 
it  is  he  himself ;  and  while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  he  call¬ 
ed  for  food  and  did  eat  before  them.  He  upbraided  them  with 
their  unbelief  in  respect  to  his  resurrection.  Then  too  he  open¬ 
ed  their  minds,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures  ;  show¬ 
ing  them  that  Christ  was  thus  to  suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead 
the  third  day.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  them  as  appointed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  not  to  Jews  alone  but  to  all  the  world ;  and 
as  a  symbol  of  this  great  commission,  and  of  the  power  which 
they  should  shortly  receive  from  on  high,  “  he  breathed  on  them 
and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.”  There  was  in  this  em¬ 
blem  a  recognition  and  reiteration  of  the  gracious  promise  before 
made  ;’2  which  was  to  be  abundantly  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost. 

At  this  interview  Thomas  was  not  present  On  his  return  the 
other  disciples  relate  to  him  the  circumstances.  But  Thomas 
now  disbelieved  the  others ;  as  they  before  had  disbelieved  the 
women.  His  reply  was,  “  except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.”  Our  Lord 
had  compassion  upon  his  perverseness.  Eight  days  afterwards, 
when  the  disciples  were  again  assembled  and  Thomas  with  them, 
our  Lord  came  as  before,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace 
be  unto  you  !  He  permits  to  Thomas  the  test  he  had  demanded ; 
and  charges  him  to  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  Thomas,  con¬ 
vinced  and  abashed,  exclaims  in  the  fulness  of  faith  and  joy,  My 

*  See  above,  pp.  170,  171.  *  John  14, 516.  16, 7  sq. 
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Lord  and  ray  God  !  recognizing  and  acknowledging  thereby  the 
divine  nature  thus  manifested  in  the  flesh.  The  reply  of  onr 
Lord  to  Thomas  is  strikingly  impressive  and  condemnatory  of  his 
want  of  faith  :  “  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
believed ;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be¬ 
lieved  !”  He  and  the  other  disciples,  who  were  to  be  the  heralds 
of  the  Lord’s  resurrection  to  the  world  as  the  foundation  of  the 
hope  of  the  Gospel,  refused  to  believe  except  upon  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses ;  while  all  who  after  them  have  home  the 
Christian  name,  have  believed  this  great  fact  of  the  Gospel  sole¬ 
ly  upon  their  testimony.  God  has  overruled  their  unbelief  for 
good,  in  making  it  a  powerful  argument  for  the  truth  of  their  tes¬ 
timony  in  behalf  of  this  great  fact,  which  they  themselves  were 
so  slow  to  believe.  Blessed,  indeed,  are  they  who  have  received 
their  testimony. 

4  7.  Our  Lord's  Appearance  in  Galilee. 

John  21: 1—24.  Matt.  28: 16—20.  1  Cor.  15:  6. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  that  while  the  dis¬ 
ciples  were  yet  in  Jerusalem,  our  Lord  had  appointed  a  time, 
when  he  would  meet  them  in  Galilee,  upon  a  certain  mountain.^ 
They  therefore  left  Jerusalem  after  the  passover,  probably  soon 
after  the  interview  at  which  Thomas  was  present ;  and  returned 
to  Galilee,  their  home.  While  waiting  for  the  appointed  time, 
they  engaged  in  their  usual  occupation  of  fishermen.  On  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  as  John  relates,  towards  evening,  seven  of  them  being 
together,  including  Peter,  Thomas,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  they 
put  out  upon  the  lake  with  their  nets  in  a  fishing-boat ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  At  early  dawn  Jesus 
stood  upon  the  shore,  from  wliich  they  were  not  far  off)  and  di¬ 
rected  them  to  cast  the  net  upon  the  right  side  of  the  boat 
“  They  cast  therefore,  and  now  they  were  not  able  to  draw  it  for 
the  multitude  of  the  fishes.”  Recognizing  in  this  miracle  their 
risen  Lord,  they  pressed  around  him.  Peter  with  his  character¬ 
istic  ardour,  threw  himself  into  the  water  in  order  to  reach  him 
the  sooner.  At  their  Lord’s  command  they  prepared  a  meal  from 
the  fish'  they  had  thus  taken.  “  Jesus  then  coraeth  and  taketh 
bread,  and  giveth  them,  and  fish  likewise.”  This  was  his  third  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  eleven  ;  or  rather  to  a  large  number  of  them  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  and  after  their  meal,  that  our 
»  See  Matt.  26:  32. 
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Lord  put  to  Peter  the  touching  and  thrice  repeated  question, 
“  Lovest  thou  me  ?” 

At  length  the  set  time  arrived  ;  and  the  eleven  disciples  went 
away  into  the  mountain  “  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.”  It 
would  seem  most  probable,  that  this  time  and  place  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  of  our  Lord  for  a  solemn  and  more  public  interview, .  not 
only  with  the  eleven,  whom  he  had  already  met,  but  with  all  his 
disciples  in  Galilee ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  on  this  same  oc¬ 
casion,  when,  according  to  Paul,  “  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  brethren  at  once.”'  That  the  interview  was  not  confined  to 
the  eleven  alone,  would  seem  evident  from  the  fact  that  “  some 
doubted for  this  could  hardly  be  supposed  true  of  any  of  the 
eleven,  after  what  had  already  happened  to  them  in  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee,  and  after  having  been  appointed  to  meet  their  risen 
Lord  at  this  very  time  and  place.  The  appearance  of  the  five 
hundred  must  at  any  rate  be  referred  to  Galilee ;  for  even  after 
our  Lord’s  ascension,  the  number  of  the  names  in  Jerusalem  were 
together  only  about  an  hundred  and  twenty .2  I  do  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  hold  with  Flatt,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg  and  others, 
that  the  appearances  thus  described  by  Matthew  and  Paul,  were 
identical.  It  was  a  great  and  solemn  occasion.  Our  Lord  had  di¬ 
rected  that  the  eleven  and  all  his  disciples  in  Galilee  should  thus 
be  convened  upon  the  mountain.  It  was  the  closing  scene  of  his 
ministry  in  Galilee.  Here  his  life  had  been  spent.  Here  most 
of  his  mighty  works  had  been  done  and  his  discourses  held. 
Here  his  followers  were  as  yet  most  numerous.  He  therefore 
here  takes  leave  on  earth  of  those  among  whom  he  had  lived  and 
laboured  longest;  and  repeats  to  all  his  disciples  in  public  the 
solemn  charge,  which  he  had  already  given  in  private  to  the 
apostles :  “  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations ; — and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  his  last  interview  with  his  disciples  in  that  region, — his  last 
great  act  in  Galilee. 


1 8.  Our  Lord' s further  Appearances  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  Ascension. 

1  Cor.  15:  7.  AcU  1:  3—12.  Luke  24:  49—53.  Mark  16:  19,  20. 

Luke  relates,  in  Acts  1: 3,  that  Jesus  showed  himself  alive  to  the 
apostles,  “  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen 
of  them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  This  would  seem  to  imply  interviews  and  cora- 
*  1  Cor.  15:  6.  *  Acts  1:  15. 
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munications,  as  to  which  we  have  little  more  than  this  very  gene¬ 
ral  notice.  One  of  these  may  have  been  the  appearance  to  James, 
mentioned  by  Paul  alone  (1  Cor.  15:  7),  as  subsequent  to  that  to 
the  five  hundred  brethren.  It  may  be  referred  with  most  proba¬ 
bility  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  return  of  the  apostles  from  Galilee. 
That  this  return  took  place  by  the  Lord’s  direction,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  although  none  of  the  Evangelists  have  given  us  the 
slightest  hint  as  to  any  such  direction.  Indeed,  it  is  this  very 
brevity, — tliis  omission  to  place  on  record  the  minor  details  which 
might  serve  to  connect  the  great  facts  and  events  of  our  Lord’s 
last  forty  days  on  earth, — that  has  occasioned  all  the  doubt  and 
difficulty  with  which  this  portion  of  the  written  history  of  these 
events  has  been  encompassed. — The  James  here  intended  was 
probably  our  Lord  s  brother  ;  who  was  of  high  consideration  in  the 
church,  and  is  often,  in  the  later  books,  simply  so  named  without 
any  special  designation.  i  At  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  the  other 
James,  “  the  brother  of  John,”  as  he  is  called,  was  already  dead.* 

After  thus  appearing  to  James,  our  Lord,  according  to  Paul,  was 
seen  “  of  all  the  apostles.”  This,  too,  was  apparently  an  appointed 
meeting ;  and  was  doubtless  the  same  of  which  Luke  speaks,  as 
occurring  in  Jerusalem  immediately  preceding  the  ascension.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  Lord  s  last  interview  with  his  apostles.  He 
iiepeats  to  them  the  promise  of  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  soon  to  take  place ;  and  charges  them  not  to  depart  from  Jera- 
salein  until  this  should  be  accomplished.^  Strange  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  the  twelve,  in  this  last  solemn  moment,  put  to  him  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?” 
How,  indeed,  were  they  to  believe  !  Their  gross  and  darkened 
minds,  not  yet  enlightened  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  clung  still 
to  the  idea  of  a  temporal  Prince  and  Saviour,  who  should  deliver 
his  people,  not  from  their  sins,  but  from  the  galling  yoke  of  Ro¬ 
man  dominion.  Our  Lord  deals  gently  with  their  ignorance  and 
want  of  faith  :  “  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  seasons ; 
— but  ye  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon 
you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me — unto  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth.” 

During  this  discourse,  or  in  immediate  connection  with  it,  our 
Lord  leads  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany  {teas  tis  Bij&aviav) ;  and 
hfting  up  his  hands  he  blessed  them ;  Luke  24:  50.  This  act  of 
blessing  must  be  understood,  by  all  the  laws  of  language,  as  hav- 

>  See  Acts  12:  17.  15:  13.  21:  18.  Gal.  2:  9,  12  al. 

^  To  this  interview  belongs  also  Lake  24:  44. 
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ing  takea  place  at  or  near  Bethany.  The  connecting  particle  is 
xw  not  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  verse.  “  And  it  came 
to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  car¬ 
ried  up  into  heaven.”  Our  Lord’s  ascension,  then,  took  place  at 
or  near  Bethany.  Indeed,  the  sacred  writer  could  hardly  have 
found  words  to  express  this  fact  more  definitely  and  fully ;  and 
a  doubt  on  this  point  could  never  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  any  reader,  but  for  the  language  of  the  same  writer,  in  Acts  1: 
12,  where  he  relates  that  after  the  ascension  the  disciples  “  re¬ 
turned  unto  Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet.”  Luke  obvi¬ 
ously  did  not  mean  to  contradict  himself ;  and  the  most  that  this 
expression  can  be  made  to  imply,  is,  that  from  Bethany,  where 
their  Lord  had  ascended,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  a  mile  or  more  below  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
the  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem  by  a  path  across  the  mount. 
Yet  from  this  remark  in  Acts  arose,  probably  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  legend  which  fixed  the  place  of  the  ascension  on  the 
reputed  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  If  that  was  indeed  the 
true  spot,  then  our  Lord  ascended  from  it  in  full  view  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  a  circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the 
Evangelist,  nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Saviour.* 

As  these  disciples  stood  gazing  and  wondering,  while  a  cloud 
received  their  Lord  out  of  their  sight,  two  angels  stood  by  them 
in  white  apparel,  announcing  unto  them,  that  this  same  Jesus, 
who  was  thus  taken  up  from  them  into  heaven,  shall  again  so  come, 
in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into  heaven.  With  this 
annunciation  closes  the  written  history  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection 
and  ascension. 

}  9.  Results. 

Having  thus  completed  the  discussion  relative  to  the  sequence 
of  events,  and  the  proper  mode  of  harmonizing  the  accounts  given 
by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  his  ascension, 
and  the  accompanying  circumstances,  it  may  be  worth  while  here 
to  present  a  summary  view  of  these  events  and  circumstances,  in 
the  order  resulting  from  the  preceding  considerations. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  women  who 
had  attended  on  Jesus,  viz.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,  Joanna,  Salome,  and  others,  went  out  with  spices  to 


•  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  topic,  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Newman, 
see  an  article  by  the  writer,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  No.  1.  p.  176  sq. 
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the  sepulchre  in  order  further  to  embalm  the  Lord’s  body.  They 
inquire  among  themselves,  who  should  remove  for  them  the  stone 
which  closed  the  sepulchre.  On  their  arrival  they  find  the  stone 
already  taken  away ;  for  there  had  been  an  earthquake,  and  an 
angel  had  descended  and  rolled  away  the  stone  and  sat  upon  it, 
so  that  the  keepers  became  as  dead  men  for  terror.  The  Lord 
had  risen.  The  women,  knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  are  amazed; 
they  enter  the  tomb,  and  find  not  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  are 
greatly  perplexed.  At  this  time  Mary  Magdalene,  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  body  had  been  stolen  away,  leaves  the  sepul¬ 
chre  and  the  other  women,  and  runs  to  the  city  to  tell  Peter  and 
John.  The  rest  remain  in  the  tomb  ;  and  immediately  two  an¬ 
gels  appear,  who  announce  unto  them  that  Jesus  was  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  give  them  a  charge  in  his  name  for  the  ai)ostles. 
They  go  out  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  and  proceed  in  haste  to 
the  city  to  make  this  known  to  the  disciples.  On  the  way  Jesus 
meets  them,  permits  them  to  embrace  his  feet,  and  renews  the 
same  charge  to  the  apostles.  The  women  relate  these  things  to 
the  disciples  ;  but  their  words  seem  to  them  as  idle  tales  ;  and 
they  believed  them  not. 

Meantime  Peter  and  John  had  run  to  the  sepulchre ;  and  en¬ 
tering  in  had  found  it  empty ;  but  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
grave-clothes  and  of  the  napkin  convinced  John  that  the  body 
had  not  been  removed  either  by  violence  or  by  friends ;  and  the 
germ  of  a  belief  arises  in  his  mind,  that  the  Lord  had  risen.  The 
two  returned  to  the  city.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  again  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  the  sepulchre,  remained  standing  and  weeping 
before  it ;  and  looking  in  she  saw  two  angels  sitting.  Turning 
around,  she  sees  Jesus  ;  who  gives  to  her  also  a  solemn  charge 
for  his  disciples. 

The  further  sequence  of  events,  consisting  chiefly  of  our  Lord’s 
appearances,  presents  comparatively  little  difficulty.  The  various 
manifestations  which  the  Saviour  made  of  himself  to  his  disci¬ 
ples  and  others,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  and  Paul,  may 
accordingly  be  arranged  and  enumerated  as  follows  ; 

1.  To  the  women  returning  from  the  sepulchre.  Reported  on¬ 
ly  by  Matthew. 

2.  To  Mary  Magdalene,  at  the  sepulchre.  By  John  and  Mark. 

3.  To  Peter,  perhaps  early  in  the  afternoon.  By  Luke  and  Paul. 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  towards  evening. 
By  Luke  and  Mark. 

5.  To  the  Apostles  (except  Thomas)  assembled  at  evening. 
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By  Mark,  Luke,  John  and  Paul. — These  five  appearances  all  took 
place  at  or  near  Jerusalem,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
same  day  on  which  our  Lord  arose. 

6.  To  the  Apostles,  Thomas  being  present ;  eight  days  after¬ 
wards  at  Jerusalem.  Only  by  John. 

7.  To  seven  of  the  Apostles  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tibe¬ 
rias.  Only  by  John. 

8.  To  the  eleven  and  to  five  hundred  other  brethren,  on  a 
mountain  in  Galilee.  By  Matthew  and  Paul. 

9.  To  James,  probably  at  Jerusalem.  Only  by  Paul. 

10.  To  the  eleven  at  Jerusalem,  immediately  before  the  ascen¬ 
sion.  By  Luke  in  Acts,  and  by  Paul. 


Note.  Besides  the  usual  Harmonies  and  Commentaries,  the 
following  works  are  of  some  importance,  and  have  been  consulted. 

J.  D.  Michaelis,  Erkldrung  der  Begrdbniss — utul  Auferstehungs- 
geschichte  Christi.  Halle  1783. 

J.  J.  Griesbach,  Inquiritur  in  fontes  unde  Ecangelistae  suas  de 
resurrectione  Domini  narrationes  hauserint.  Opuscc.  Acad.  ed.  Gab- 
ler,  II.  p.  241. 

- ,  Locorum  N.  T.  ad  ascensum  Christi  in  coelum  spec- 

tarUium  SyUoge.  Opuscc.  II.  p.  471. 

J.  C.  Veltiiusen,  Historia  Resurrectionis  Christi  ex  diversis 
Commcntariis  contexta.  In  Velthusen’s  Commentationes  Theol. 
T.  IV.  p.  77. 

G.  F.  Seiler,  Jesum  corpore  pariter  aique  anima  in  coelum  as- 
mnUum  esse  an  argumentis  possit  prohari  fide  dignis.  In  Velthu¬ 
sen’s  Commentt.  Theol.  VL  p.  503. 

A.  Neander,  Das  I^eben  Jesu  Christiy  3te  Ausg.  Berlin  1839. 

K  Hase,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  3te  Ausg.  Leipz.  1840. 

E.  W.  Henostenberg,  Die  angeblichen  Widerspruche  in  den 
Berichten  iiber  die  Auferstekung  Jesu  und  die  Erscheinungen  des 
Auferstandenen.  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  Berlin  1841,  No. 
62—66.  Col.  489—523. 

J.  I.  Doedes,  Dissertatio  Theologica  de  Jesu  in  vitam  reditu. 
Traj.  ad  Rhenum  1841.  8vo. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SELECT  NOTICES  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

Wtirks  on  Biblical  Interpretation,  Hebrew  Grammar,  etc. — The  fifth  and 
concluding  part  of  the  second  volume  of  De  Wette’s  Exegetical  Manual 
of  the  New  Testament,  Leipsic  1844,  embraces  the  epistles  to  Timothy, 
Titus  and  the  Hebrews.  The  author  intimates,  that  some  time  will  elapse 
before  the  remaining  volume,  on  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter  and  Jude, 
and  on  the  Apocalypse,  will  appear.  In  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  De  Wette  says,  “  Of  all  the  conjectures  in  regard 
to  the  author  of  the  epistle,  that  of  Bleek,  approved  by  Luther,  which 
makes  Apollos  the  writer,  is  certainly  the  most  probable,  since  of  the 
first  Christian  teachers  known  to  us,  he  alone  appears  to  have  united  in 
himself  the  principal  characteristics  of  our  author,  viz.  a  Pauline  turn  of 
thought,  and  an  Alexandrian  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  Acts  18:24. 
The  proof  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  of  Apollos  from  1  Cor.  1:  17  seq.  is 
uncertain.  But  all  probability  fails  for  the  position,  that  Apollos  stood  in 
such  a  relation  to  the  Palestine  Jews  as  is  presupposed  in  our  epistle.” 
The  time  in  which  the  epistle  was  written,  De  Wette  concludes  to  have 
been  in  that  short  interval  between  the  death  of  James,  G2  or  63  A.  D., 
and  the  Jewish  war,  67  A.  D.  The  author  highly  commends  Bleek’s 
Commentary  on  the  epistle,  as  exhibiting  comprehensive  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  learning,  unwearied  industry,  a  pure  love  of  truth,  and  solid  theologi¬ 
cal  sentiment.  “  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Tholuck,”  says  De  Wette,  “  has 
its  undeniable  excellences,  and  splendid  is  the  learning,  which  the  author 
often  unfolds.  But  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  he  did  this,  only  to  follow 
out  his  own  favorite  thoughts,  not  to  satisfy  the  reader,  whom,  while  he 
overwhelms  here  with  a  rich  abundance,  there  lets  him  suffer  want  and 
remain  destitute  of  aid  in  relation  to  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  epistle.” 

De  Wette,  as  might  be  expected,  decides  against  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  three  Pastoral  Epistles.  If  a  doubt  had  ever  been  lisped  against  their 
genuineness,  it  would  assuredly  come  to  the  ears  of  this  veteran  doubter. 
If  the  current  in  Germany  seems  to  be  setting  in  against  the  Pauline  au¬ 
thorship,  De  Wette  would  certainly  be  among  the  first  to  throw  himself 
on  the  tide.  Vacillation  is  with  him  one  of  the  tests  of  critical  acumen. 
The  difficulties  of  a  subject  are  always  staring  him  in  the  face.  His  mind 
is  one  of  that  peculiar  stamp  which  never  allows  itself  to  rest  on  the  ar¬ 
guments  in  favor  of  a  position,  if  ingenuity  can  possibly  start  a  doubt. 
In  this  respect,  he  differs  much  from  Schleiermacher,  in  whose  school 
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he  has  sometimes  been  plared.  That  great  man,  it  is  true,  abandoned 
some  doctrines  without  any  sufficient  reason.  But  on  others,  and  those 
pertainit)g*  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  his  mind  was  perfectly  at  rest. 

The  reasons  adduced  by  De  Wette  agstinst  the  genuineness  of  the  epis¬ 
tles  to  Tirnothy  and  Titus  appear  to  us  to  be  very  insufficient  One  of 
them  is  the  difference  of  words  and  phrases.  The  writer  uses  words 
not  found  in  Paul’s  genuine  epistles,  or  employs  words  in  another  sense. 
He  writes  intq>avfin  instead  of  na^ovala,  dionortjg  instead  of  xi'^toc, 
and  vyiaiifiv  in  the  sense  of  true  doctrine,  ns  well  as  in  antithesis 
to  voaiiv,  etc.  But  must  the  free  spirit  of  the  apostle  be  restricted  to 
a  uniform  style  ?  May  he  not  have  the  privilege,  common  to  all  profane 
writers,  of  employing  a  term  one  year,  which  he  will  disuse  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing?  May  not  a  letter  to  an  individual  require  a  terminology  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  to  a  church  ?  Would  not  Paul  suggest  topics 
to  such  a  man  as  Timothy,  which  would  demand  new  terms,  and  which 
he  would  not  allude  to  in  a  letter  to  the  Ephesians  ?  Might  not  a  pecu¬ 
liar  phraseology  be  necessary  in  describing  the  character  of  the  Cretans, 
or  the  duties  to  which  Titus  might  be  called  ?  And  might  not  the  office 
of  an  evangelist,  travelling  in  various  cities  and  regions,  impose  upon 
Paul  the  necessity  of  introrlucing  new  subjects  and  new  phraseology, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  he  were  writing  to  a  company  of  Chris¬ 
tians  with  a  fixed  abode  ? 

It  has  long  seeme*!  to  us  that  the  Germans  are  sadly  ignorant  of  some 
of  the  most  common  facts  in  literary  history.  Much  of  their  skepticism 
arises  from  overlooking  these.  Because  a  writer  employs  one  style  when 
he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  must  be  confined  to  the  same,  verbatim 
et  literatim,  till  he  is  seventy.  Because  he  has  a  favorite  turn  of  expres¬ 
sion  now,  it  must  remain  so  forever.  If  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
letter,  “  May  grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  to  you,”  it  will  destroy  his 
identity,  should  he  begin  another  epistle  with  “  grace,  mercy  and  jieace 
be  with  you.”  The  two  expressions  never  could  have  come  from  the  same 
writer.  But  all  such  assertions  are  o[>posed  to  numberless  facts.  How  un¬ 
like  is  Burke’s  style  in  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  from  that  in  the  Letters  on 
a  Regicide  Peace.  The  style  of  Mr.  Bentham’s  early  works,  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  was  clear,  free,  spirited  and  often  seasonably  eloquent. 
Afterwards  his  style  became  harsh,  obscure  and  repulsive.  Yet  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  German  mode  of  reasoning,  “  The  Introduction  to  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Morals  and  Legislation”  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
man  who  wrote  “  A  Defence  of  Usury.” 

Another  argument  ofDe  Wette  seems  to  havens  little  solid  foundation. 
The  frequent  recommendations  of  good  works  in  the  three  epistles  seem 
to  be  almost  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  presented  in 
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Paul’s  genuine  epistles.  Yet  what  are  the  12th  chapter  of  the  epintle 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  .5th  and  6th  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  but  recom. 
mendations  of  good  works  ?  On  the  other  hand,  good  viorks  are  always 
put  in  their  appropriate  place  throughout  tlie  Pastoral  ej)istles.  They  are 
never  represented  as  the  ground  of  justificutiou.  It  is  by  God’s  mercy 
that  we  are  saved  through  the  washing  of  regeneration.  Besides,  these 
Pastoral  epistles  are  in  a  great  measure  personal,  or  they  concern  usages 
and  outward  forms.  They  do  not  profess  to  discuss  the  scheme  of  re¬ 
demption.  They  would  not  be  strictly  Pastoral  epistles  if  they  did. 


A  New  edition  of  Ewald’s  Hebrew  Grammar  has  recently  appeared. 
This  distinguished  scholar  commenced  the  series  of  his  publications  in 
1823,  by  his  “  Komposition  der  Genesis,”  Avritten  when  he  was  but  twen¬ 
ty  years  old.  His  studies  have  embraced,  not  only  the  usual  course  pur¬ 
sued  at  the  German  universities,  but  a  personal  examination  of  oriental 
Mss.  at  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin,  England,  etc.  His  lectures  include  Hebrew 
Grammar,  Literature  and  Exegesis,  also  Arabic,  Aramaean,  Persian  and 
Sanscrit  Grammar.  He  was  professor  in  the  university  of  Gottingen  from 
1827  to  1837.  Since  1838,  he  has  been  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  In  his  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
Grammars,  he  has  adopted  the  historico-genetic  method,  pursued  by 
Grimm  in  his  German  Grammar  and  Bopp  in  the  Sanscrit,  endeavoring 
to  show  how  particular  grammatical  forms  originated  by  the  hardening, 
soHening  and  altering  of  single  sounds  or  letters,  and  to  ])oint  out  the 
laws  which  the  language  in  the  process  of  its  formation  followed,  and 
thus  assign  to  each,  as  far  as  possible,  its  original  forms.  The  plan,  which 
the  author  pursues,  is  thus  stated  in  one  of  his  prefaces :  “  The  judicious 
reader  will  easily  perceive  that  none  of  the  views  of  former  grammarians 
have  lieeu  retained,  except  those  which  have  been  proved  true  after  a 
free  and  inde])endent  investigation,  and  that  nothing  w'hich  appears  new 
has  been  added,  except  what  was  ascertained  by  the  same  investigation, 
to  be  founded  in  the  spirit  of  the  language.  In  order  to  obtain  a  vivid 
apprehension  and  representation  of  the  language  in  its  true  form,  1  have 
always  investigated  it  by  means  of  itself  without  knowing  the  opinion  of 
former  grammarians  or  assuming  their  correctness,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessarily  indifferent  to  me,  as  to  the  results  of  my  investigations, 
whether  any  fact  had  been  ol)served  before  or  not ;  I  sought  nothing  old 
or  new.” 

A  very  long  and  able  review  of  Ewald’s  Hebrew  Grammar  may  be 
found  in  Jahn’s  Leipsic  Jahrbiicher,  Vol.  XX,  1837.  The  writer  is  Reds- 
lob,  now,  we  believe,  a  teacher  at  a  gy’mnasium  in  Hamburg.  lie  takes 
up  the  grammar  in  general  and  in  particular,  in  its  principles  and  details, 
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and  liandles  it  with  great  acumen  and  great  severity.  Among  the  charges, 
which  he  prefers  against  Ewald,  are  a  want  of  a  logical  method,  want 
of  exact  definition,  disuse  of  the  old  nomenclature,  when  it  is  in  every 
respect  unobjectionable,  unintelligibility,  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
any  excellence  in  preceding  writers  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  etc.  “  It  is 
certainly  not  to  be  denied,”  says  Redslob,  “  that  Hebrew  Grammar  •  has 
made  in  late  years  very  decided  advances,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
“Critical  Grammar,”  may  have  contributed  greatly  to  this,  but  that  it  has 
altered  the  condition  of  the  thing  can  by  no  means  be  maintained ;  es¬ 
pecially  would  it  better  become  the  author,  if  he  would  leave  others  to 
give  him  the  compliment,  rather  than  proclaim  it  himself”  Ewald’s 
Grammar  was  published  in  1827.  But  Hupfeld’s  researches  respecting  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  date  in  1825.  His  treatise,  De  Emendanda  Lexi- 
cographiae  Semiticae,  was  published  in  1827.  Besides,  the  Critical 
Grammar,  as  Ewald  himself  acknowledges,  found  an  increasing  number 
of  re  viewers;  these  could  not  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
fiom  the  Critical  Grammar. 

Redslob’s  review  is  well  worth  a  perusal  by  all  Hebrew  scholars. 
Yet  it  is,  in  some  respects,  hypercritical,  while  it  does  not  acknowledge 
the  distinguished  merits  of  Ewald.  No  candid  judge  will  refuse  him  the 
praise  of  great  acuteness,  and  rich  and  profound  learning.  Many  of  his 
remarks  are  as  valuable  as  they  are  original.  Dr  Nordheimer’s  Grammar 
owes  some  of  its  excellencies  to  Ewald.  His  talents  do  not  fit  him  to 
prepare  elementary  works.  He  writes  for  advanced  students,  and  even 
they  must  sometimes  search  in  vain  for  the  meaning  of  his  sentences. 

Ewald’s  latest  work,  which  has  come  to  hand,  the  “  History  of  the 
Children  of  Israel,”  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis  Christus),  is  to  be 
included  in  three  volumes.  The  first  only  is  yet  published.  He  speaks 
of  this  work  as,  in  a  sense,  a  continuation  of  his  labors  on  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  wishes  to  exhibit  in 
connection  a  complete  view  of  Jewish  antiquity,  drawn  from  his  jmevious 
studies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  other  quarters.  He  first  considers  the 
sources  of  this  history  under  three  divisions — ^the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua, 
—Judges,  Ruth,  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings, — Chronicles,  Ezra,Ne- 
hemiah  and  Esther.  He  then  describes  the  country,  in  itself  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  countries,  and  its  various  inhabitants.  He  then  takes  up 
the  history  of  tlie  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  closes  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  residence  in  Egypt 

A  fifth  improved  edition  of  Winer’s  New  Testament  Grammar  has 
lately  appeared  ;  also  a  third  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  Wahl’s 
New  Testament  Lexicon,  in  525  pages,  4to.  A  third  edition  of  Bret- 
schneider’s  New  Testament  Lexicon  was  published  in  1840. — ^The  foL 
VoL.  II  No.  5.  17 
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lowing  works  have  just  appeared  in  Germany, — ^the  10th  volume  of  Ne- 
ander’s  History  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  the  3d  volume  of  Henry’s  Life 
of  John  Calvin ;  the  3d  volume  of  Ritter’s  History  of  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy,  or  the  7th  of  the  entire  work  ;  the  third  etdarged  edition  of  Tho- 
luck’s  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  the  first  part  of  G.  A. 
Meier’s  Historical  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  the  “  Symbolik”  of  all  Christian  churches,  containing  the 
Symbols  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  Prof.  Edward  Kdllner  of 
Gottingen ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  by  Prof. 
Erasmus  Nielsen  of  Copenhagen,  translated  from  the  Danish  by  A.  Mi- 
chelsen  of  Lubeck  ;  “  Of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,”  with  special  reference  to 
the  treatise  of  Liebetrut,  “  Der  Tag  des  Herm  u.  seine  Feier,”  by  Prof. 
W.  Riicker,  etc. 


Classical  lAterature.  The  3d  and  4th  fasciculi  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  new 
Paris  edition  of  Stephens’s  Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language,  C.  B.  Hasc 
and  G.  and  L.  Dindorf,  editors,  have  been  published.  They  extend  to 
the  word  Passow’s  Lexicon,  “  newly  edited  and  conformed  to 

the  present  time,”  by  Rost  and  Palm,  is  printed  as  far  as*'£'^;^o/ia».  The 
5tb  edition  of  the  original  work  has  lately  been  published.  The  cost  in 
this  country  of  Pape’s  Greek  Lexicon,  reviewed  in  the  last  No.  of  this 
Journal,  is  about  six  dollars.  It  is  contained  in  two  volumes  of  about  1350 
pages  each,  with  an  additional  volume  of  424  pages,  containing  the  proper 
names,  with  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  their  formation. — H.  L.  Ahrens  has 
published  two  volumes  on  the  Dialects  of  the  Greek  Language.  The  last  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Doric  dialect.  A  reviewer,  Curtius  of  Dresden,  in  the  “Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  Altherthumswissenschaft,”  for  July,  1844,  remarks,  “  Cautious, 
fundamental  research  characterizes  the  book  throughout.  In  an  exact  use  of 
the  sources,  Ahrens  is  a  master.  His  work  fully  accomplishes  his  design, 
of  giving  us  precise  and  accurate  information  respecting  the  Doric  dialect” 
“We  should  name  the  work,  Mslorico-antiquarian ;  that  of  Giese  (a  post¬ 
humous  work  on  the  Aeolic  Dialect)  linguistic ;  the  latter  takes  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Sanscrit;  the  former  calls  in  its  aid  here  and  there; 
Giese’s  object  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ;  Ahren’s  (like  a 
true  disciple  of  Muller),  is  the  relations  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
language.” — Kiepert  of  Berlin,  with  the  cooperation  of  Prof  Karl  Ritter, 
has  published  a  “  Topographico-historical  Atlas  of  Greece  and  of  the 
Hellenic  Colonies.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  within  a  few  years 
in  the  topographical  knowledge  of  Greece  and  its  islands,  by  means  of 
the  labors  of  the  French  engineers,  the  surveys  of  the  coasts  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  marine,  the  thorough  researches  in  archaeology,  geography,  philology 
and  natural  history,  by  fundamental  special  histories  and  monographies. 
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and  by  the  reports  of  a  great  number  of  intelligent  travellers.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  diversified  studies  are  embraced  in  the  Atlas  of  Mr.  Kiepert 
The  historico-geographical  materials  are  distributed  into  twenty-four  charts 
or  niajjs.  They  contain  plans  of  Greece  and  its  dependencies  at  various 
jjeriods  from  B.  C.  1000  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  views  of  the 
principal  divisions,  islands,  cities,  ruins,  battles,  etc.  Ritter,  whose  tes¬ 
timony  is  of  course  decisive,  speaks  of  the  work  in  the  highest  terms. 

Prof.  Lobeck  of  Kdnigsberg  has  lately  published  a  work  of  nearly  600 
pages,  entitled,  “  Pathologiae  Sermonis  Graeci  Prolegomena.”  He  has 
also  published  small  monograms  on  the  following  topics :  On  nouns  of  the 
first  declension  ending  in  ag  pure ;  Greek  nouns  whose  characteristic  is  a 
labial ;  Greek  nouns  whose  characteristic  is  a  guttural,  and  De  Verbis 
quintae  declinationis.  Of  his  edition  of  Phrynichus,  published  in  1820,  it 
has  been  said,  “  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fundamental  work  which  the 
philology  of  the  19th  century  has  to  show.”  Among  his  scholars  are 
some  of  the  most  eminent  classical  teachers  in  Germany.  Friedemann, 
Spohn  and  Spitzner  were  his  pupils  at  Wittenberg.  He  has  been  at 
Kouigsberg  since  1814,  and  is  sixty  three-years  old. 

From  the  English  press  have  lately  appeared,  a  “  Lexicon  to  iEschy- 
lus,”  containing  a  Critical  Explanation  of  the  more  difficult  passages  in 
the  seven  tragedies,  by  William  Linwood,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  a 
translation  by  John  Leitch,  of  K.  O.  Muller’s  Introduction  to  a  scientific 
system  of  Mythology ;  Varronianus,  a  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction 
to  the  philological  study  of  the  Latin  Language,  by  J.  W.  Donaldson, 
head  master  of  the  royal  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  Vol.  I.  of  Dr. 
William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  assisted  by  about  thirty  scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany^  to 
consist  of  three  vols. ;  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
in  one  octavo  vol.  of  1100  pages,  illustrated  by  nearly  500  engravings  on 
wood;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the 
Death  of  Constantine,  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  translated  by  Leonard  Schmitz  in 
two  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  {mrtrait  of  Niebuhr ;  and  a  new  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  last  edition  of  Zumpt’s  Latin  Grammar,  to  come  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  author. 

We  adverted,  in  the  last  No.  of  this  Review,  p.  800,  to  Prof.  Smith’s 
translation  of  Crusius’s  Homeric  Lexicon.  The  title  is  as  follows :  “  A 
Complete  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Poems  of  Homer  and  the 
Homeridae.  From  the  German  of  G.  Ch.  Crusius,  translated  with  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions,  by  Henry^  Smith,  professor  of  languages  in  Mari¬ 
etta  College.”  Hartford,  Conn.,  H.  Huntington,  1844,  pp.  542.  Crusius  is 
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subrector  of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  and  is  thus  associated  with  Grote- 
fend,  Kuhner  and  other  eminent  classical  scholars.  Previously  to  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  he  had  been  known  as  the  editor  of  a  valua¬ 
ble  edition  of  the  Odyssey.  A  second  edition  of  the  Homeric  Lexicon 
published  in  1841,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  revise  it  thoroughly  and 
make  injpoitant  improvements.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
explanation  of  the  difficult  passages.  Copious  references  are  made  to 
the  grammars  of  Rost,  Thiersch,  Kuhner  and  Buttmann.  The  translator 
has  incorporated  some  important  additions,  partly  furnished  by  an  ex¬ 
tended  review  of  the  second  edition  of  the  original,  in  Jahn’s  Jahrbiicher, 
for  March,  1843.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  the  principal  articles 
with  much  satisfaction.  The  translator  has  performed  his  task  with  skill 
and  judgment,  the  sense  of  the  German  being  given  in  good  idiomatic 
English.  If  the  student  does  not  find  that  fulness  of  antiquarian  and 
other  information  in  regard  to  some  words  which  he  might  expect  in  a 
special  lexicon,  he  must  recollect  that  much  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
volume  would  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who  need  it.  The 
work  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  means  for  understanding  the  great 
jjoeL  We  may  add  that  Crusius  has  published  Special  Lexicons  of  Xen¬ 
ophon’s  Cyropaedia,  Caesar,  Curtins,  Sallust,  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia, 
and  of  Greek  Proper  Names. 

The  publication  of  this  Lexicon  is  of  the  more  value,  as  there  is  a  re¬ 
viving  interest  in  this  country  in  the  study  of  Homer.  Mr.  Owen’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Odyssey  has  just  appeared  in  a  handsome  form,  and  will, 
doubtless,  awaken  fresh  attention  to  that  delightful  poem.  It  has  been 
hitherto  but  little  studied  in  our  schools,  partly  from  the  want  of  a  con¬ 
venient  edition,  as  well  as  of  a  good  lexicon.  Prof.  Felton  is  also  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  edition  of  the  Iliad,  the  notes  to  be  much  enlarged. 

We  are  informed,  that  the  lamented  Dr.  Grant,  who  died  in  Mosul  in 
April,  1844,  left  a  work  partially  prepared  for  publication,  consisting  of 

Graphic  Sketches  of  his  Journeys  in  the  Koordish  Mountains,”  subse- 
t^uent  to  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  Even  general  information  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  region  so  interesting  and  so  little  known,  must  be  valuable.  E 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  friend  in  Germany,  under  date  of  Sept.  4, 1844,  communicates  the  following 
information,  which  will  be  read  with  interest, — Eds. 

“In  the  department  of  lower  criticism  may  be  mentioned:  Codex 
Ephraemi  Syri  rescriptus,  sive  Fragmenta  Novi  Testamenti  e  codice 
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Graeco  Parisiensi  celeberrimo  quinti  ut  videtur  post  Chr.  seculi  emit  at- 
que  edidit  Constantiu.  Tischendorf.  Leipsic  1843.  4to.  pp.  385.  (18 
Thlr.),  which  the  Halle  Literatur  Zeituug  characterizes  as  “  a  monument 
of  German  diligence,  perseverance  and  capacity.”  On  the  disputed  let¬ 
ters  in  1  Tim.  3:  16,  he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  with  VVetstein  and 
Grieshach,  in  opposition  to  Woide,  Weher  and  Patriccius. 

“In  the  department  of  introduction,  Guerike’s  new  work  entitled:  His- 
torische  Kritische  Eiuleitung  ins  Neue  Testament  (Leipsic  1843.  pp.  564, 
Pr.2Thlr.  7^  Sgr.),  is  attracting  some  attention.  Since  the  recent  at¬ 
tacks  of  Strauss  and  his  followers  upon  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
Gospels,  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  New  Testament  epistles  and 
even  of  the  patristic  writings  on  which  they  are  defended,  this  branch  of 
theological  science  has  assumed  a  new  degree  of  importance.  De  Wette’s 
Introduction,  although  it  has  lately  reached  its  fourth  edition  and  enjoys 
the  widest  circulation  of  any,  in  addition  to  its  errors  in  doctrine,  is  defec¬ 
tive  in  historical  accuracy.  A  work  combining  profound  criticism  with 
evangelical  views  is  a  great  desideratum.  Guerike  is  orthodox  in  sen¬ 
timent,  but  his  Symbolik  and  church  history  are  written  in  a  dull,  heavy 
style.  In  the  present  work  there  is  some  improvement  in  this  respect, 
without,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  acuteness  and  vigor  so  much  demanded 
in  the  desperate  struggle  now  going  on  in  Germany  The  journals  are  not 
exactly  agreed  upon  its  merits.  The  Berlin  Literarischen  Zeitung  pro¬ 
nounces  it  profoundly  critical  and  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  recent  hyper¬ 
criticism.  A  review  in  Tholuck’s  journal,  however,  thinks  that  he  errs 
in  attaching  too  little  importance  to  the  objections  of  opponents,  ^d  in¬ 
timates  that  the  great  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  Still  he  admits  that  it  dis¬ 
plays  erudition,  diligence  and  seriousness,  and  will  be  of  use  to  young 
theologians.” 

“  Exegesis  has  received  some  contributions  in  the  publication  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  and  exegetical  writings  of  Baumgarten-Crusius,  lately  deceased. 
They  are  entitled :  1.  Theologische  Auslegung  der  Johanneischen  Schrif- 
ten.  Das  Evangelium.  Erste  Abtheilung  (Jena,  1843.  Pr.  2  Thlr.  15  Sgr.). 
2.  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  der  Matthaus.  (1844.  Pr.  1  TTilr. 
8  Sgr.).  3.  Comm,  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Romer.  (The  2d  part  of  the 
Comm,  on  Matth.  and  also  the  Comm,  upon  Mark,  Luke  and  Galatians 
are  in  the  press).  The  author  is  regarded  as  a  less  finished,  consecutive 
and  orthodox  commentator,  especially  in  respect  to  miracles,  than  LUcke, 
but  full  of  spirit,  wholly  given  to  his  subject  and  sometimes  carried  away 
with  it.  Although  fond  of  speculation  and  leaning  rather  to  the  figura¬ 
tive  than  literal  mode  of  interpretation,  he  firmly  held  to  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  evangelists.  In  his  opinion  and  reasoning  upon  this 
point,  no  small  part  of  the  value  of  this  fragment  upon  John,  which  there 
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is  little  reason  to  hope  will  ever  be  continued,  consists.  Strauss  admits 
that  if  the  Grospel  of  John  can  be  proved  to  be  genuine,  the  whole  of  bis 
“  Life  of  Jesus”  will  have  been  written  in  vain.  In  the  present  Introduc¬ 
tion  there  are  three  chapters.  I.  On  the  authenticity  of  the  hook  of  John. 
IL  The  plan  and  aim  of  the  Evangelist.  III.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lo¬ 
gos.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 
(1)  From  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a  doctrine  and  history  of 
Clirist  was  in  existence,  the  same  with  that  in  the  four  Gospels.  (2)  The 
author  was  certainly  an  apostle.  (3)  The  supposition  that  this  author 
was  John  has  the  probability  most  in  its  favor.  (4)^It  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  deliberate  falsification ;  it  evidently 
has  an  authentic  foundation  of  doctrine  and  history.  (5)  If  we  distin¬ 
guish  between  this  foundation  and  the  work  itself,  it  must  at  least  be 
confessed  that  they  perfectly  agree.  (6)  Such  a  distinction  is  neither  ne¬ 
cessary  nor  justifiable. 

“  In  philosophy  the  most  important  work,  which  has  recently  appeared,  is 
Rosenkranz’s  long  expected  life  of  Hegel  (Pr.  3  Thlr).  Schleiermacher’s  life 
has  not  yet  appeared.  Perhaps  in  this  connection  I  ought  to  mention 
Gabler’s  defence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  one  part  of  which  has  been 
out  several  months.  Hegelism  is  now  attacked  on  all  sides.  Its  defend¬ 
ers  must  fight  <pro  aria  d  facia.  The  author  of  the  present  work,  which 
can  only  be  recommended  to  those  who  would  gain  a  more  particular 
acquaintance  with  the  Hegelian  philosophy  than  most  will  find  profitable, 
is,  as  he  himself  says,  the  oldest  of  Hegel’s  scholars  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  successor.  The  work  is  entitled :  Die  Hegelische  Philosophic. 
Beitrage  zu  ihrer  richtigeren  Beurtheilung.  Das  absolute  und  die  Grund- 
firage  aller  Philosophie  bei  Hegel  in  Unterscheide  von  der  Fassung  An- 
derer  Philosophen.  Berlin  1843.  8vo.  pp.  227.  (1  Rthl.  7^  Sgr.). 

**  In  practical  theology,  by  far  the  most  important  work  is  a  little  volume 
by  the  orthodox  Dr.  Strauss  of  Berlin,  on  justification  by  faith — rich  in 
thought  and  nervous,  concise  and  idiomatic  in  expression.  It  is  entitled: 
Sola.  Predigten  ueber  die  Rechtfertigung  durch  den  Glauben.  (Berlin 
1844.  12mo.pp.  306.  Pr.  1  Rthl.  7^  Sgr.).  In  order  to  make  prominent  the 
thought  that  justification  by  faith  is  the  only  way  of  salvation,  he  has  pre¬ 
fixed  this  rather  singular  title  with  the  following  explanation  in  his  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  king :  “  The  ancestor  of  your  majesty,  Joachim  II,  comman¬ 
ded  the  ambassadors  he  sent  to  the  religious  conference  in  Worms  in 
1540,  either  to  bring  back  with  them  the  little  word  Sola  or  else  never  to 
return  themselves.” 
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